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ERUPTION    OF    MOUNT   VESUVIUS 

(AD.  7?) 

PLINY 

YOUR  request*  that  I  would  send  you  an 
account  of  my  uncle's  death,  in  order 
to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of  it 
to  posterity,  merits  my  acknowledgments ;  for, 
if  the  glorious  circumstances  which  occasioned 
this  accident  shall  be  celebrated  by  your 
pen,  the  manner  of  his  exit  will  be  rendered 
iPorever  illustrious.  Notwithstanding  he  per- 
ished by  a  misfortune,  which,  as  it  involved 
at  this  time  a  most  beautiful  country  in  ruins, 
and  destroyed  so  many  populous  cities,  seems 
to  promise  him  an  everlasting  remembrance; 
notwithstanding  he  has  himself  composed 
many  works  which  will  descend  to  the  latest  ^L  for 
times;  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  the  mentioning  of  ^*'*^'^* 
him  in  your  immortal  writings  will  greatly 
contribute  to  eternize  his  name.  Happy  I 
deem  those  to  be  whom  the  gods  Have  distin- 
guished with  the  abilities  cither  of  perform- 
ing such  actions  as  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
lated, or  of  relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  being  read;  but  doubly  happy  are  they  who 

•  Letter  to  Tacitus.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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are  blessed  with  both  these  uncommon  endow- 
geaite^  ments;  and  in  that  number  my  uncle,  as  his 
own  writings  and  your  history  will  prove,  may 
justly  be  ranked.  It  is  with  extreme  willing- 
ness, therefore,  I  execute  your  commands ;  and 
I  should,  indeed,  have  claimed  the  task  if 
you  had  not  enjoined  it.  He  was,  at  that  time, 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  at  Mise- 
num.*  On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  ob- 
serve a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a  very  un- 
usual size  and  shape.  He  had  just  returned 
from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and, 
after  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight 
repast,  was  retired  to  his  study;  he  immedi- 
ately arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence, 
from  whence  he  might  more  distinctly  view 
SiJSS^  this  very  singular  phenomenon.  It  was  not  at 
cloud,  that  distance  discernible  from  what  mountain 
this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterward 
to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  I  can  not  give  you 
a  more  exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by 
resembling  it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree ;  for  it  shot 
up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  tall  trunk, 
which  spread  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches ; 
occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  that  the  force  of 
the  internal  vapors  which  impelled  the  cloud 
upward,  decreased  in  strength  as  it  advanced, 
or  that  the  cloud,  being  pressed  back  by  its 
own  weight,  expanded  itself  in  the  manner 
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I  have  mentioned;  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted/ as  it 
was  either  more  or  less  impregnated  withTSj^Puny 
earth  and  cinders.    iThis  uncommon  appear- ^b^^^"" 
ance  excited  my  uncle's  philosophical  curi^ciJS^. 
osity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.    He  accord- 
ingly ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared, 
and  offered  me  tfie  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper, 
to  attend  him.    I  rather  chose  to  continue  tihe 
employment  in  which  I  was  engaged;  for  it 
happened  that  he  had  given  me  a  certain  writ- 
ing to  copy.    As  he  was  going  out  of  the  house 
with  his  tablets  in  his  hand,  he  was  met  with 
the  mariners  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed 
at  Retina,  from  which  they  had  fled  in  the{4gedMt 
utmost  terror;  for  that  port  being  situated  at**"**^- 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  they  had  no  other  way  to 
escape  than  by  sea.  They  conjured  him,  there- 
fore, not  to  proceed  and  expose  his  life  to  im- 
minent and  inevitable  danger.    In  compliance 
with  their  advice,  he  changed  his  original 
intention,  and,  instead  of  gratifying  his  phil- 
osophical spirit,  he  resigned  it  to  the  more 
magnanimous   principle  of  aiding  the   dis- 
tressed.   rWith  this  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet 
immediately  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself 
on  board  with  an  intention  of  assisting  not 
only  Retina,  but  the  several  other  towns  which 
stood  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast.    Has- 
tening to  the  place,  therefore,  from  whence  ptiny  re- 
others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  ^te^r^dj^^^ 
his  direct  course  to  the  point  of  danger,  anduu^ic 
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with  SO  much  calmness  and  presence  of  mind 
as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of 
that  dreadful  scene.  He  was  now  so  near  the 
mountain  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker 
ondm  ^^^  hotter  the  more  he  advanced,  fell  into  the 
^iu^  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black 
pieces  of  burning  rock;  they  were  likewise  in 
danger,  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sud- 
den retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast 
fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return 
back;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  "For- 
tune," said  he,  "befriends  the  brave;  steer  to 
Pomponianus."  Pomponianus  was  then  at 
Stabiae,*  separated  by  a  gulf  which  the  sea, 
after  several  insensible  windings,  forms  upon 
that  shore.  Pomponianus  had  already  sent 
his  baggage  on  board ;  for  though  he  was  not 
at  that  time  in  actual  danger,  yet,  being  within 
the  view  of  it,  and,  indeed,  extremely  near,  he 
was  determined,  if  it  should  in  the  least  in- 
crease, to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should 
change.  It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carry- 
ing my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found 
Notwith.  ^^  ^^^  greatest  consternation;  and  embracing 
th^i^!^  him  with  tenderness,  he  encouraged  and  ex- 
a*friSi*  horted  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  The  more 
to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered  his  servants, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him  to  the 

*  Now  called  Castel  h  Mar  di  Stobia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
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badis;  aody^tet  having  bathed^  he  sat  <iownp»n^^g^ 
to  supper  widi  great,  or  at  least  (what  is^^^ 


equally  heroic)  widi  all  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness.  In  the  meanwhile,  die  fire  from 
Vemivius  flamed  forth  from  several  parts  of 
the  mountain  widi  great  violence :  which  die 
darkness  of  die  night  contributed  to  render 
still  more  viable  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle, 
in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friend,  assured  him  it  was  only  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  villages,  which  the  country  people 
had  abandoned.  After  this  he  retired  to  rest, 
and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discom- 
posed as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  for  being 
corpulent  and  breathing  hard,  die  attendants 
in  the  antechamber  actually  heard  him  snore. 
The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being 
now  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  if  he  had 
continued  there  any  longer,  to  have  made  his 
way  out;  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 
awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  joined  Pom- 
ponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
had  not  been  sufiiciently  unconcerned  to  think 
of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted  together  ^^^^ 
whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  Jjg,^^^^ 
the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to 
side  with  frequent  and  violent  concussions, 
or  flee  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  levigated  indeed, 
yet  fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened  diein^ 
with  instant  destruction.    In  this  distress,  thc^oogle 
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resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangeroas 
situation  of  die  two;  a  resolution  which)  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by 
their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration.  They  went  out, 
then,  having  pillows  tied  about  their  heads 
with  napkins;  and  this  was  their  whole  de- 
fence against  the  storm  of  stones  that  fell 
around  them.  It  was  now  day  everywhere 
S^Stk--  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed 
than  in  the  blackest  night;  which,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  torches  and 
other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They  thought 
it  expedient  to  go  down  further  upon  the 
shore,  in  order  to  observe  if  they  might  safely 
put  out  to  sea;  but  they  found  the  waves  still 
running  high  and  boisterous.  There  my  uncle, 
having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
laid  himself  down  upon  a  sail-cloth  which 
was  spread  for  him;  when  immediately  the 
flames,  preceded  by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged 
him  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the 
assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly 
^  fell  down  dead;  suffocated,  I  conjecture,  by 
SrSSrS..^^^^  gross  and  noxious  vapor,  as  having  al- 
lout vapors,  ^j^yg  ^^^  wcak  luugs,  and  being  frequently 
subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the 
third  day  after  this  melancholy  accident,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks 
of  violence,  exactly  in  the  same  posture. in 
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which  he  fell^  and  looking  more  like  a  man: 
adeep  than  dead.  During  all  this  time,  <^7^^^ 
mother  and  I,  who  were  at  Miseiium —  But^^y- 
as  this  has  no  connection  with  your  history,  so 
your  inquiry  went  no  further  than  concerning 
my  uncle's  death ;  with  that,  therefore,  I  will 
put  a  end  to  my  letter.  Suffer  me  only  to  add 
that  I  have  faithfully  related  to  you  what  I 
was  either  an  eye-witness  of  myself,  or  re- 
ceived immediately  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the 
truth.  You  will  choose  out  of  this  narrative 
such  circumstances  as  shall  be  most  suitable  to 
your  purpose;  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  writing  a  letter  and  composing  a  his- 
tory; between  addressing  a  friend  and  ad- 
dressing the  public.    Farewell. 


The  letter  which,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  wrote  to  you,  concerning  the  death  ^^^^ 
of  my  uncle,  has  raised,  it  seems,  your  curi- aSSli,  u2' 
osjty  to  know  what  terrors  and  dangers  at-****^"  ^"^ 
tended  me  while  I  continued  at  Misenum ;  for 
there,   I  think,   the   account  in   my  former 
broke  off — 

^'Tlioiigh  my.  shocked  soul  recoils,  my  tangue  shall  teU/'  * 

My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  continued  the  em- 
ployment which  prevented  my  going  with  him 
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till  it  was  time  to  badie,  after  which  I  went 
to  nupper,  aiid  dien  fell  into  a  short  and  im- 
quiet  sleep.  There  had  been,  during  mmj 
days  before,  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
which  the  less  alarmed  us,  as  tiiey  are  fre« 
quent  in  Campania;  but  they  were  so  particu- 
larly violent  that  night  tfiat  they  not  only 
shook  everything  about  us,  but  seemed,  in^ 
deed,  to  threaten  total  destruction.  My 
mother  flew  to  my  chamber,  where  she  f6und 
me  rising  in  order  to  awaken  her.  We  went 
out  into  a  small  court  belonging  to  the  house, 
which  separated  the  sea  from  the  buildings. 
As  I  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  I  knew  not  whether  I  should  call  my  be- 
Violent  havior  in  this  perilous  conjuncture,  courage 
Mrtigoake  ^j.  yashncss ;  but  I  took  up  Livy,  and  amused 
myself  with  turning  over  that  author,  and 
even  making  extracts  from  him,  as  if  I  had 
been  perfectly  at  my  ease.  While  we  were 
in  this  situation,  a  friend  of  my  uncle's,  who 
was  just  come  from  Spain  to  make  him  a  visit, 
joined  us,  and  observing  me  sitting  by  my 
mother  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  reproved  her 
patience  and  my  security;  nevertheless,  I  still 
went  on  with  my  author.  It  was  now  morn- 
ing, but  the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and 
•languid;  die  buildings  all  around  us  tottered, 
and,  though  we  stood  upon  open  ground,  yet, 
as  the  place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there 
was  no  remaining  without  imminent  danger; 
we  therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  towA.  J^ht 
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people  followed  us  in  the  utmost  consteraa* 
tiouy  and  (as  to  a  mind  distracted  with  terror, 
every  suggestion  seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own)  pressed  in  great  crowds  about  us  in  our 
way  out.  'Being  advanced  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  houses,  we  stood  still,  in 
die  midst  of  a  most  hazardous  and  tremen- 
dous scene.  The  chariots  which  we  had  or- 
dered to  be  drawn  out  were  so  agitated  back- 
ward and  forward,  though  upon  the  most  level 
ground,  that  we  could  not  keep  them  steady, 
even  by  supporting  them  with  large  stones.  JJ;^;^ 
The  sea  seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and*"***^* 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  earth ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  the 
shore  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  several 
sea-animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  other 
side  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  bursting  with 
an  igneous  serpentine  vapor,  darted  out  a  long 
train  of  fire,  resembling  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  much  larger.  Upon  this,  our  Spanish 
friend,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  addressing 
himself  to  my  mother  and  me,  with  great 
warmth  and  earnestness :  "If  your  brother  and 
uncle,"  said  he,  "is  safe,  he  certainly  wishes 
you  may  be  so  too ;  but  if  he  perished,  it  was 
his  desire,  no  doubt,  that  you  might  both  sur- 
vive him.  Why,  therefore,  do  you  delay  your 
escape  a  moment?'*  iWe  could  never  think  ^^^^^ 
of  our  own  safety,  we  replied,  while  we  y^cre^^^ 
uncertain  of  his;  upon  which  our  friend  left*^"*** 
us,  and  withdrew  from  the  danger  withdtihguogle 


utmost  precipitation.  Soon  afterward  the 
cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  co¥e»r  the  whole 
ocean,  as,  indeed,  it  entirely  hid  the  island  of 
Caprea^  and  idie  promontory  of  Misenum^ 
My  modier  conjured  me  to  make  my  escape  at 
any  rate,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
easily  effect;  as  for  herself,  die  said  her  age 
and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that 
sort  impossible ;  however^  she  would  willingly 
meet  death,  if  she  could  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
Sb>nS«  mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  on. 
She  complied  with  great  reluctance,  and  not 
without  many  reproaches  to  herself  for  being 
tfie  occasion  of  retarding  my  flight.  The 
ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us,  though  in  no 
great  quantity.  I  turned  my  head,  and  ob- 
served behind  us  a  thick  smoke,  which  canw 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.  I  proposed, 
while  we  had  yet  any  light,  to  turn  out  of  the 
high  road,  lest  she  should  be  pressed  to  death 
in  the  dark  by  the  crowd  that  followed  us. 
We  had  scarcely  stepped  out  of  the  path,  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that  of  a 
cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  no  moon,  but 
of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  up,  and  all  the  lights 
extinct.  Nothing,  then,  was  to  be  Keaird  but 
the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children, 
and  the  cries  of  men;  some  calling  for  their 
children,  others  for  their  parents,  others  for 

'■'■        '  '       *  Now  Capri.     DigitizeabyV3Uu;^ic 
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their  hrabaods,  and  only  distinguishing  each 
other  by  their  voices;  one  lamenting  his  ^^^^^^^^ 
fatCy  another  that  of  his  family;  some  wishing ^^jg^ 
to  die,  from  the  very  fear  of  dying;  some  lift- 
ing their  hands  to  the  gods;  but  the  greater 
part  imagining  that  the  last  and  eternal  night 
was  come,  which  was  to  destroy  both  the  gods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these  there 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real  terrors  by 
imaginary  ones,  and  made  the  frighted  mul- 
titude falsely  believe  that  Misenum  was  actu- 
ally in  flames.  At  length,  a  glimmering  light 
appeared,  which  we  imagined  to  be  rather 
the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames  (as  in  fact  it  was)  than  the  return  of 
day;  however,  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from 
us.  Then  again  we  were  immersed  in  thick 
darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained 
upon  us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the 
heap.  I  might  boast  that,  during  all  this 
scene  of  horror,  not  a  sigh  or  expression  of 
fear  escaped  from  me,  had  not  my  support 
been  founded  on  that  miserable,  though 
strong,  consolation,  that  all  mankind  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamity,  and  that  I  im- 
agined I  was  perishing  with  the  world  itself. 
At  last  this  terrible  darkness  was  dissipated 
by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real 
day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared,  ^^^ 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  j^i^c 
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h  oomiag  oa.  Every  object  that  presented  it- 
self to  our  eyes  (which  were  extremely  weak- 
ened) seemed  changed,  being  covered  widi 
ivnyand  ashcs  38  with  z  deep  snow.  We  returned  to 
Misenum,  where  we  refreshed  ounelves  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  passed  an  anxious  nig^t 
between  hope  and  fear;  though,  indeed,  widi  a 
much  larger  share  of  die  latter;  for  the  earth 
still  continued  to  shake,  while  several  enthusi- 
astic persons  ran  wildly  among  the  people, 
dirowing  out  terrifying  predictions,  and  mak- 
ing a  kind  of  frantic  sport  of  their  own  and 
their  friends'  wretched  situation.  However, 
my  mother  and  I,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
we  had  passed,  and  that  which  still  threatened 
us,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  M isenum  till 
we  should  receive  some  account  of  my  uncle. 

[In  8 1,  Domitian  succeeds  his  brother, 
JSg«  war- Titus,  and,  in  96,  is  assassinated.  Trajan  wages 
war  against  the  Dacians  ( 101-107),  and  Dacia 
(Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Eastern  Hungary  and 
Transylvania)  is  made  a  Roman  province.  In 
113,  Trajan's  Column  is  completed  at  Rome. 
Trajan  conquers  the  Parthians  in  116,  and  dies 
in  Cilicia.  A  bitter  war,  between  Rome  and 
a  great  confederacy  of  the  German  nations, 
lasts  from  167  to  176,  when  Marcus  Antoninus 
finally  defeats  them.  Civil  wars  distract  the 
empire  from  192  to  197.  Severus  becomes 
emperor  in  193  and  relaxes  military  disci- 
pline.   On  his  death,  in  211,  military  insur- 
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rectians,  civil  wars  and  assassinations  of  the 
emperors  recommence.  In  226,  Artaxerxes 
overthrows  the  Parthian  kingdom,  restores 
Persian  royalty  and  attacks  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  The  Goths  invade  the 
empire  in  250^  and  the  Emperor  Decius  is 
defeated  and  slain.  For  the  next  ten  years,  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni  invade  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Africa;  the  Goths  attack  Asia  Minor-  and 
Greece;  the  Persians  conquer  Armenia  and 
defeat  and  capture  the  Emperor  Valerian. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Gallienus,  Claudius 
and  Aurelian,  meet  with  some  success  against 
the  barbarians.  Aurelian  (270-275)  makes 
peace  with  the  Goths  by  sacrificing  Dacia. 
His  many  successes  against  the  barbarians  ^'"•""^ 
gain  for  him  the  title,  "Restorer  of  the  Uni- 
versal Empire."  One  of  his  most  brilliant 
campaigns  was  that  against  Palmyra.] 
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FALL    OF    ZENOBIA    AND    PALMYRA 

(AJ>.  273) 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

AURELIAN  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
person  and  provinces  of  Tetricus,  than 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  the 

chancter  Celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  East 

Jl^l^  Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illus- 
trious women  who  have  sustained  with  glory 
the  weight  of  empire ;  nor  is  our  own  age  desti- 
tute of  such  distinguished  characters.  But  if 
we  except  the  doubtful  achievements  of  Se- 
miramiSy  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only  female 
whose  superior  genius  broke  through  the  ser- 
vile indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  cli- 
mate and  manners  of  Asia.  She  claimed  her 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt, 
equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor,  Cleopatra, 
and  far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity  and 
valor.  Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely, 
as  well  as  the  most  heroic,  of  her  sex.  She 
was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for,  in  speaking 

Her        of  a  lady,  these  trifles  become  important). 

i^ag.  Her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her 
large  black  eyes  sparkled  with,p^q9i|i||i^ftre, 
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tempered  by  the  most  attractive  sweetness. 
Her  voice  was  strong  and  harmonious*  Her 
manly  understanding  was  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in  equal  per- 
fection the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her 
own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental  history,  and 
familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer 
and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime 
Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand 
to  Odenathus,  who,  from  a  private  station,^**"*** 
raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  East. 
She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion 
of  a  hero.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus 
passionately  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hunt- 
ing; he  pursued  with  ardor  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert,  lions,  panthers,  and  bears;  and 
the  ardor  of  Zenobia  in  diat  dangerous  amuse- 
ment was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She  had 
inured  her  constitution  to  fatigue,  disdained 
the  use  of  a  covered  carriage,  generally  ap- 
peared on  horseback  in  a  military  habit,  and 
sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  the  troops.  The  success  of  Odena- 
thus was,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  her 
incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their 
splendid  victories  over  the  great  king,  whom 
they  twice  pursued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctesi- 
|>hon,  laid  die  foundations  of  their  united  fanie 
and  power.     The  armies  which  they  coim^oogle 
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mandedy  and  the  provinces  which  they  had 
saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns 
than  their  invincible  chiefs.  The  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome  reverb  a  stranger  who  had 
avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and  even  the 
insensible  son  of  Valerian  accepted  Odenathus 
for  his  legitimate  colleague. 

After  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Gothic  plunderers  of  Asia,  the  Palmyrenian 
prince  returned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Syria. 
Invincible  in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by 
treason. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithful 
friends,  Zenobia  immediately  filled  the  vacant 
SSiid  ^h^^^Cj  ^^^  governed  with  manly  counsels 
*«^  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East,  above  five  years. 
By  the  death  of  Odenathus,  that  authority  was 
at  an  end  which  the  Senate  had  granted  him 
only  as  a  personal  distinction ;  but  his  martial 
widow,  disdaining  both  the  Senate  and  Gal- 
lienus,  obliged  one  of  the  Roman  generals, 
who  was  sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into  Eu- 
rope, with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  his  repu- 
tation. Instead  of  the  little  passions  which  so 
frequently  perplex  a  female  reign,  the  steady 
administration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the 
most  judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was 
expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  calm  her  re- 
sentment; if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity. 
Her  strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice; 
yet  on  every  proper  occasion  she  appeared 
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iMgnificent  and  liberaL  The  neigfaiioruig 
stsleaof  Arabta^Armenia^aiid  Pfersia,  dreaded 
heir  eDmity^  and  solicited  her  alliance.  To 
the  dcMidnions  of  OdeoatbnS)  which  otended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bi-- 
thyitia,  his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her 
ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile  kingdom 
of  Egypt  The  Emperor  Claudius  acknowl- 
edged her  merit,  and  was  content,  that,  while 
he  pursued  the  Godiic  war,  she  should  assert 
the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  East  The 
conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended 
with  some  ambiguity;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
she  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
an  independent  and  hostile  monarchy.  She  *>«»>* 
blended  with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman 
princes  the  stately  pomp  of  die  courts  of  Asia, 
and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same  adora- 
tion that  was  paid  to  die  successors  of  Cyrus. 
She  bestowed  on  her  diree  sons  a  Latin  educa- 
tion, and  often  showed  them  to  the  troops 
adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  For  her- 
self she  reserved  die  diadem,  with  die  splen- 
did but  doubtful  title  of  Queen  of  the  East 
When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia, 
against  an  adversary  whose  sex  alone  could 
render  her  an  object  of  contempt,  his  presence  ^^^^^ 
restored  obedience  to  the  province  of  Bidiynia,  ^^^ 
already  shakoi  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  ^"*»^- 
Zenobia.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  le- 
gions^ he  accepted  die  submission  of  Ancyra, 
and  was^adimtted  into  Tjrana/  after  an  obstiCoogle 
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nate  eiege,  by  the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen. 
Antioch  was  deserted  on  bis  approach,  till  the 
emperor^  by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  tl^ 
fi^itives,  and  grants  a  general  pardon  to  all 
who,  from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian 
queen.    The  unexpected  mildness  of  such  a 
conduct  reconciled  die  minds  of  the  Syrians, 
and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emesa,  the  wishes 
of  the  people  seconded  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  repu- 
Hcdgttts  tation,  had  she  indolently  permitted  the  Em- 
SSbSftiSi  pcror  of  the  West  to  approach  within  a  hun- 
Sl^SSt.  dred  miles  of  her  capital.     The  fate  of  the 
East  was  decided  in  two  great  battles.     In 
both,  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  animated  the 
armies  by  her  presence,   and  devolved  the 
execution  of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had 
already  signalized  his  military  talents  by  the 
conquest   of    Egypt.     After   the    defeat   of 
Emesa,  Zenobia  found  it  impossible  to  col- 
lect a  third  army.    As  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  the  nations  subject  to  her  empire  had 
joined  the  standard  of  the  conqueror,  who  de- 
tached Probus,  the  bravest  of  his  generals,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian  provinces. 
Palmyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the  widow 
of  Odenathus.    She  retired  within  the  walls 
of  her  capital,  made  every  preparation  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  declared,  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  the  last  moment 
of  her  reign  and  of  her  life  should  |^^t||^|me. 
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In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  between 
Emesa  and  Palmyra,  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
was  perpetually  harassed  by  the  Arabs;  nor 
could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and  tspc-p^y^ja, 
cially  his  baggage,  from  those  flying  troops  aS!£L'^ 
of  active  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the 
moment  of  surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pur- 
suit of  the  legions.  The  siege  of  Palmyra 
was  an  object  far  more  difficult  and  important, 
and  the  emperor,  who  with  incessant  vigor 
pressed  the  attack  in  person,  was  himself 
wounded  with  a  dart.  "The  Roman  people," 
says  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter,  "speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of 
the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike 
preparations,  of  stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every 
species  of  missile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the 
walls  is  provided  with  two  or  three  balistae, 
and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  her  mili- 
tary engines.  The  fear  of  punishment  has 
armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  still 
I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who 
have  hitherto  been  favorable  to  all  my  under- 
takings." 

Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  event  of  the  siege, 
Aurelian  judged  it  more  prudent  to  offer 
terms  of  an  advantageous  capitulation ;  to  the 
quiMii,  a  splendid  retreat;  to  the  citizens,  their 
anqient  privileges.    His  proposals  were  obsti^oogle 


nttcly  rejected,  and  the  refusal  was  accom- 
panied with  msnit 

The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  sui^iorted  by 
the  hope  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  famine 
would  compel  the  Roman  army  to  repass  the 
desert;  and  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that 
£^^  the  kings  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the 
^^^  Persian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence 
t&dty.  of  their  most  natural  ally.  But  fortune  and 
the  perseverance  of  Aurdlian  overcame  every 
obstacle.  The  death  of  Sapor,  whidb  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  distracted  the  councils 
of  Persia,  and  the  inconsiderable  succors  that 
attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  easily  in- 
tercepted either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality 
of  the  emperor.  From  every  part  of  Syria, 
a  regular  succession  of  convoys  safely  arrived 
in  the  camp,  which  was  increased  by  the  re- 
turn of  Probus  with  his  victorious  troops  from 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zeno- 
bia resolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetest 
of  her  dromedaries,  and  had  already  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Palmyra,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the 
pursuit  of  Aurelian's  light  horse,  seized,  and 
brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror. Her  capital  soon  afterward  surren- 
dered, and  was  treated  with  unexpected  lenity. 
The  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  with  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  were  all  delivered  toi  the  con- 
queror, who,  leaving  only  %m^^!^^§f  Bix 
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hundred  archers,  returned  to  Emeea^  and  em- 
ployed some  time  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  at  the  end  of  so  nmnorable 
a  war,  which  restored  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome  those  provinces  that  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  since  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  East^^teui^ 
Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the  straits  which  *'''**^^^ 
divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he  was  pro- 
voked by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrc- 
nians  had  massacred  the  governor  and  garri- 
son which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  Without  a 
moment's  deliberation,  he  once  more  turned 
his  face  toward  Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed 
by  his  rapid  approach,  and  the  helpless  city 
of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible  weight  of  his 
resentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian 
himself,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  old 
men,  women,  children,  and  peasants  had  been 
involved  in  that  dreadful  execution,  which 
should  have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion ; 
and  although  his  principal  concern  seems  di- 
rected to  the  re-establishment  of  a  temple  of 
the  sun,  he  discovers  some  pity  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom  he  grants 
the  permission  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting 
their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and^^^ 
of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  "g^;^ 
town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miser- 
able village.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Since  the  foondatioii  ti  Rome,  no  general 
bad  more  nobly  desenred  a  trinmph  than  An* 
relian ;  n&i  was  a  trinmph  ever  celebrated  with 
Triumph  of  supefior  pride  and  magnificence.  The  pomp 
Aurtuan.  ^^^^  op«ied  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal 
tigers^  and  above  two  hnndred  of  tiie  most 
carious  animals  from  every  climate  of  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  south.  They  were 
followed  by  sixteen  hnndred  gladiators,  de* 
voted  to  the  cmel  amusement  of  the  amphi*^ 
theatre*  The  wealth  of  Asia,  ^e  arms  and 
ensigns  of  so  many  conquered  nations,  and  the 
magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian 
queen,  were  disposed  in  exact  symmetry  or  art- 
ful disorder.  The  ambassadors  of  the  most 
remote  parts  of  die  earth,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and  China,  all  re^ 
markable  by  their  rich  or  singular  dresses, 
displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the  R(mian 
emperor,  who  exposed  likewise  to  the  public 
view  the  presents  that  he  had  received,  and 
particularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold, 
the  offerings  of  grateful  cities.  The  victories 
of  Aurelian  were  attested  by  the  long  train 
Various  ^^  captives  who  reluctantly  attended  his  tri- 
capuvefc  umph,  Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni, 
Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each 
people  was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  in- 
scription, and  the  title  of  Amasi^ns  was  be- 
stowed on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic 
nation  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.  But 
every  eye,  disregarding  the  C59^4yQf  ^fgives, 
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was  fixed  on  the  Emperor  Tetricus,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  East  The  former,  as  well  as  his 
son,  whom  he  had  created  Augustus,  was 
dressed  in  Gallic  trousers,  a  saffron  tunic,  and  2^^^  ^ 
robe  of  purple.  The  beauteous  figure  of  Zeno-  aSSS&J" 
bia  was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold;  a  slave '^""^ 
supported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her 
neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under  the  intoler- 
able weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot 
the  magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once 
hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  chariots,  still  more  sump- 
tuous, of  Odenathus  and  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had 
formerly  been  used  by  a  Gothic  king)  was 
drawn,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  either  by 
four  stags  or  by  four  elephants.  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  Senate,  the  people,  and  the 
army,  closed  the  solemn  procession. 

[Diocletian  divides  and  reorganizes  the 
empire  in  285.  After  his  abdication,  in  305, 
there  is  a  period  of  renewed  confusion  and 
civil  war.  The  empire  is  reunited  by  Con- 
stantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  in  324. 
Six  years  later  he  removes  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Byzantium,  where  he  founds  a  new 
city.] 
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THE    FOUNDING    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE 

(AD.  330) 

WILLIAM   FRANCIS   COLLIER 

THE  reign  of  Constantine  is  remarkable 
in  Roman  history  for  three  reasons:  he 
was  the  first  emperor  professing  Chris- 
tianity; he  adopted  a  new  policy,  in  which 
we  can  detect  some  foreshadows  of  the  speedy 
decay  of  the  Western  Empire;  he  founded  a 
new  capital,  thus  giving  a  powerful  impulse 
to  that  separation  of  the  Empire  into  East  and 
West,  which  began  under  Diocletian  in  286, 
and  was  completed  in  364,  when  the  brothers 
Valens  and  Valentinian  wore  the  purple. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  born  at  Naissus 
in  Dacia;  some  say  at  Drepanum  in  Bithynia. 


Birth  of 
Constan- 

A.D.a74pj.^  father  was  Constantius  Chlorus  (the  Sal 


low),  who  ruled  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain; 
his  mother  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper. 

The  mother  being  divorced,  the  son,  who 
shared  her  fall,  was  left  at  eighteen  with  little 
fortune  but  his  sword.  Taking  service  under 
Diocletian,  he  fought  his  way  up  in  Egyptian 
and  Persian  wars  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  first 
rank;  and  so  popular  did  the  brav^^gAJ)e- 
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come  will,  the  soldiers  that  Galerius,  Emperor 
of  the  Cast,  began  to  look  upon  him  widi  a 
jealous  eye.  Just  then  came  word  that  Con* 
stantius,  whose  health  was  failing,  wished  to 
see  his  long-estranged  son.  Setting  out  at 
night  from  Nicomedia,  Constantine  hurried 
overland  to  join  his  father  at  Boulogne.  To- 
gether they  crossed  to  Britain,  where  soon 
afterward  the  f adier  died  at  York. 

Constantine,  at  once  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  West,  wrote,  announcing 
the  event,  to  Galerius,  who  in  answer  acknowl-^^;^** 
edged  him  as  his  father's  successor,  but  con- 
ferred on  him  only  the  title  of  Caesar,  reserv- 
ing the  higher  step  Augustus  for  a  favorite 
friend.  This,  no  doubt,  galled  Ccmstantine 
at  the  moment ;  but,  like  a  man  of  prudence, 
he  was  content  to  bide  his  time. 

Two  years  later  the  world  saw  a  strange 
sight,  without  parallel  before  or  since — six 
emperors  dividing  the  Roman  dominion 
among  them.  In  die  West  were  Maximian, 
his  son  Maxentius,  and  Constantine;  in  the 
East  Galerius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin.  Max- 
imian, once  die  colleague  of  Diocledan,  had^? 
already  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  hand  of  ^°'  ** 
his  daughter  Fausta,  and  the  tide  of  Augustus. 

But  among  six  emperors  there  could  be  litde 
union.  Every  man's  hand  was  soon  turned 
against  his  fellow.  The  first  to  die  was  old 
Maximian,  who,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law  at  Marseilles,  was  there  slain  in  se-  dqIc 
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cret.     The  death  of  Galerius^  from  disease 
caused  by  intemperance,  reduced  the  list  still 
further.    And  then  Constantine,  with  a  sword 
sharpened  by  six  years'  successful  war  in 
Gauly  crossed  the  Alps  to  do  battle  with  the 
effeminate  Maxentius.    Susa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  CeniSy  was  stormed  in  a  single  day. 
Forty  miles  further  on,  at  Turin,  he  scat- 
tered an  army  strong  in  mail-clad  cavalry. 
Milan  and  Verona  then  fell;  and  the  way  to 
Rome  was  open. 
At  the  Red  Rocks  (Saxa  Rubra),  nine  miles 
r^^Il^  from  Rome,  he  found  the  army  of  Maxentius 
A.D.  3xa.     .^  j.^^  ^^  battle,  the  Tiber  guarding  their  rear. 

Constantine  led  on  his  Gallic  horse,  and  made 
short  work  of  the  unwieldy  masses  of  cavalry 
that  covered  his  rivafs  flanks.  The  Italian 
footmen  of  the  centre  then  fled  almost  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  Thousands  were  driven 
into  the' Tiber.  The  brave  Pretorians,  de- 
spairing of  mercy,  died  in  heaps  where  they 
stood.  A  bridge  near  the  modern  Ponte  Mil- 
vio  was  so  choked  with  the  flying  soldiers 
that  Maxentius,  in  trying  to  struggle  through 
the  crowd,  was  pushed  into  the  water,  and 
drowned  by  his  weighty  armor. 
Writers  of  die  time  tell  us  that,  before  this 
rr.^  M  battle,  Constantine  saw  the  vision  of  a  cross 
?S.1Jr  ^^^%  i^  th^  ^^Yj  with  the  Greek  words,  'E¥  n^m 
vUa  ("In  this  conquer*!),  written  in  letters  of 
light.  Henceforth  his  troops  marched  under 
a  standard  called  Labarum,  th^|S^by<^i^?^ 
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WBS  tdomed  with  a  mystic'  X,  representing 
it  once  the  cross  and  tl»t  initial  letter  of  the 
Orccfc  wdfd  Christ. 

'  Entering  Rome  in  triumph^  he  began  at 
once  to  secure  his  victory.  The  Pretorian '^°' ^ 
guards  were  disbanded,  and  scattered  forever. 
The  tax,  which  Maxentius  had  occasionally 
levied  on  the  senate  under  the  name  of  a  free 
gift,  was  made  lasting.  Three  of  the  six  em- 
perors now  remained.  But,  war  soon  break- 
ing out  between  Maximin  and  Licinius,  the 
former  was  defeated  near  Heraclea,  and  died 
m  a  few  months  at  Tarsus,  most  likely  by 
pdison.  Two  emperors  then  shared  the  power 
between  them;  Constantine  holding  the  fWest 
and  Licinius  die  East. 

A  quarrel  soon  arose,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  men-^Constantine, 
pudhitig,  clever,  and  by  no  means  troubled 
with  a  tender  conscience;  Licinius,  under- 
hand; artful,  dangerous.  It  made  no  matter 
that  the  sister  of  Constantine  was  the  wife  of 
Licinius.  War  was  begun.  At  Cibalis  in 
Piinnonia,  and  on  tfie  plain  of  Mardia  in 
rHirace,  Constantine  was  victorious;  and  the 
beaten  emperor  was  compelled  to  yield  as  the 
plaice  of  peate  all  his  European  dominions 
except  Thrace. 

There  was  theii  peace  between  the  rivals  for 
hearfy  eight  years,  during  which  the  most^gj^f* 
notiAble  event  was  a  war  with  the  Goths  and  s~«««- 
fi^rmatlansXaaa).  They  had  lottg  been  mus-  j^ic 
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tering  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
now  poured  their  swarms  upon  lUyricuoi. 
But  they  had  to  deal  with  a  resolute  soldier, 
who  drove  them  with  hard  and  heavy  blows 
back  over  the  broad  stream,  and  followed 
diem  into  their  strongest  holds. 

Then,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  he  turned  his 
sword  again  upon  Licinius.  At  once  all 
Thrace  glittered  wifli  arms,  and .  the  Hel- 
lespont was  white  with  sails.  A  victory, 
gained  by  Constantine  at  Adrianople,  drove 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  into  Byzantium. 
Besieged  there,  he  held  out  a  while ;  but,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  being  forced  by 
Crispus,  Constantine's  eldest  son,  who  led  a 
few  small  ships  to  attack  a  great  fleet  of  three^ 
deckers,  he  was  forced  into  Asia,  where  he 
was  finally  vanquished  on  the  hills  of  Chrys* 
opolis,  now  Scutari.  In  spite  of  his  wi^'s 
Lid^iu'  prayers  and  tears,  he  was  executed  a  few 
months  later  at  Thessalonica,  when  his  death 
left  Constantine  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world. 

This  emperor,  influenced  perhaps  by  his 
mother's  early  teaching,  favored  Christianity. 
He  did  not  openly  forbid  Paganism,  but  chose 
rather  to  work  by  ridicule  and  neglect  Some 
rites  he  abolished,  and  some  temples  he  closed^ 
but  only  those  notorious  for  fraud  or  inde- 
cency. Without  depressing  Paganism,  he 
raised  the  new  creed  to  the  level  of  the  old. 
With   public  money  he   rep^i^a^^jfefij^d 
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iiiiirctes  and  biiilt  new  (me^,  so  that  in  every 
great  elty  the  Pagan  temples  were  faced  by 
Christian  churches  of  an^ecture  richer  and 
mort  beaudftil  than  ever.  The  Christian 
clergy  were  freed  from  taxes.  Snnday  was 
proclaimed  a  day  of  rest  And,  to  crown  all, 
he'  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  a  hew 
capital,  which  was  essentially  a  Christian 
city,  for  nowhere  did  a  Pagan  temple  blot  the 
streets,  shining  with  the  white  maible  of  Pro- 
connesus. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  Church  the  em- 
peror took  an  active  but  changeable  part,  and^^di 
attended  in  person  the  first  general  council  of  '^'''  ^ 
bishops,  held  at  Nicea,  in  Bithynia,  to  decide 
on  the  case  of  Arius,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Arius  was  bani^ed;  but,  three 
years  afterward,  Constantine,  who  regarded 
the  whole  question  as  one  of  slight  impor* 
tance,  restored  him  to  his  church  at  Alex* 
flhdi^ia. 

The  spot  where  Byzantium  had  already 
stood  for  more  than  900  years  was  chosen  w^^^^^^^ 
the  site  of  the  new  capital.  While  besieging  Sf^ 
Licinius  there,  Constantine  saw  how  from  that 
central  position  a  strong  hand,  wielding  the 
sceptre  of  the  world,  could  strike  east  or  west 
witii  equal  suddenness  and  force.  At  the 
sou^em  end  of  the  Bosphorus  a  promontory 
df  the  Thrackn  shore— wa^ed  on  the  south 
by  the  Sea  of  Marmofa  (dien  called  PriDpon^ 
«*),  and  on  tlie  north  by  die ft^e  harbor  of  theogle 
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Golden  Horn — runs  to  withm  600  yards' of 
Asia.    Seven  hilla  rise  there;  and  on  these  the 
!L^two  ^^^  ^^Yf  cooiaumding  at  oacd  two  great  con*^ 
'''***""'^  tinpnts  and  two  great  inland  leas. 

The  emperor^  spear  in  hand,  hea:ding  a  long 
line  of  nobles,  marked  out  the  boundary  of  the 
wall.  As  mile  after  mile  went  by,  all  won-( 
dered  at  the  growing  space;  yet  he  still  went 
on.  "I  shall  advance,"  said  he,  "till  the  in* 
visible  guide  who  marches  before  me  diinks 
right  to  stop." 

Gold  without  stint  was  lavished  on  the  new 
buildings.  Bronzes  and  marbles,  wrought  by 
the  chisels  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  were 
stolen  from  Greece  and  Asia  to  adorn  the 
public  walks.  When  those  senators,  whom  the 
gifts  and  invitations  of  the  emperor  had  in- 
duced to  remove  from  Romei  reached  the 
shoress  of  the  Bosphorus,  they  found  waiting 
to  receive  them  palaces  built  exactly  after  tlie 
model  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  On  the 
ludedica.  day  of  dedication  the  city  received  the  name 
ISS^^^'^oi  New  Rome;  but  this  title  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  that  borne  ever  since — Constan* 
tinople^  One  result  of  this  great  change,  which 
reduced  Rome  to  a  second-rate  city,  was  to 
concentrate  fdr  a  time^  in  the  old  capital,  more 
intensely  than  ever,  all  the  bitterness  of  Pagan- 
ism^ The  new  capital  soon  became  tihe  centre 
of  :a  separate  empire,  which  snirvived  the  old 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years^ ; 
The  new  policy  of  Constanting.n^  marked 
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by  three  chief  features,  i.  He  scattered  titles 
of  toc^ility  with  an  unsparing  handy  so  thattiM? 
there  was  no  end  of  "lUustrioiis/'  ^^Respectr 
able,"  "Most  Honorable,"  "Most  Perfect/^ 
"]^[r6gioiis/'  mien  about  the  court.  The  Asi- 
atic fashion  of  piling  up  adjectives  and  nouns 
to  make  swelling  nanies  of  honor  became  all 
the  rage ;  and  on  every  side  was  heard,  "Your 
Gravity,"  or  "Your  Sincerity,"  or  "Your  Sub- 
lime and  Wonderful  Magnitude."  2.  He  laid 
direct  and  heavier  taxes  upon  the  people. 
Forty  millions  were  poured  into  his  treasury 
every  year.  These  taxes,  paid  chiefly  in  gold, 
but  also  in  kind,  were  collected  by  the  Curials, 
men  high  in  the  magistracy  of  the  towns ;  and 
if  there  was  any  deficiency,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  it  up  out  of  their  own  property. 
3.  In  the  army  great  and  fatal  changes  were 
made.  The  military  service  was  separated 
from  die  civil  government,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  eight  Masters-General.  Theg^^^Jj;^ 
famous  legions  were  broken  up  into  small 
bands.  Numbers  of  Goths  and  other  bar- 
barians were  enlisted  in  the  Roman  service, 
and  taught  to  use  arms,  which  they  afterward 
turned  upon  their  masters.  And  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  troof»  of  the  court  and 
the  troops  of  the  frontier.  The  latter,  bear- 
ing all  the  hard  blows^  received  but  scanty 
rd#ards;  while  the 'former,  rejoicing  in  high 
pay,  and  living  in  cities  among  bsMhs  and 
dieatres,  speedily  lost  all  courage  and  skiUGoogle 
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The  last  years  of  Constantine  were  occupied 
wi±  a  successful  war  against  the  Goths,  un- 
dertaken in  aid  of  the  Sarmatians.  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  latter  nation  were 
settled  under  Roman  protection  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  hd  doubt  to  serve  as  a  tam* 
part  against  the  encroachments  of  other  tribes. 

Constantine  died  at  Nicomedia,  aged  sixty- 
four.  He  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  on  his 
death*bed  by  an  Arian  bishop.  According  to 
his  own  last  request,  his  body  was  carried  over 
to  Constantinople ;  aiid,  while  it  lay  there  on 
a  golden  bed,  a  poor  mockery  of  kingship, 
crowned  and  robed  in  purple,  every  day,  at 
the  usual  hour  of  levee,  the  great  officen  of 
state  came  to  bow  before  the  lifeless  clay. 

When  we  strip  away  die  tinsel  with  which 
^S^;^  Eusebius  and  similar  writers  have  decked  the 
ofo«rtMi-  character  of  this  man,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  diere  was  little  grand  or  heroic  about  him 
except  his  military  skill.  He  slew  his  father- 
in-law;  and,  in  later  days,  meanly  jealous  of 
justly-won  laurels,  he  hurried  his  eldest  son, 
the  gallant  young  Crispus,  from  a  gay  feast 
in  Rome  to  die  by  a  secret  and  sudden  death. 
Many  of-  his  strokes  of  policy  were  terrible 
blunders,  full  of  future  ruin ;  and  his  boasted 
profession  of  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  better  than  a  mere  pretence,  made  to 
serve  die  aims  of  an  unresting  and  unscru- 
pulous ambition. 
'V  V  ''■'''-     ^-  V  •    •"  •  '-•■  ^[gjtizedb; Google 
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UR  knowledge  of  the  Papacy  in  its 
earliest  days  is  very  dim  and  uncer-n^ 
tain.  Peter,  the  fisherman  of  Gali* 
lee,  who,  as  tradition  relates,  was  crucified 
with  his  head  downward  about  66,  is  claimed 
by  .the  advocates  of  the  Papal  system,  but 
without  a  shadow  of  historical  proof,  as  first 
Bishop  of  Rome.  No  doubt  for  many  a  day 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  humble  dwellers 
in  a  mean  suburb,  scouted  as  Jews,  and  de- 
spised as  the  apostles  of  some  wild  Eastern 
heresy  by  the  magnificent  priesthood  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Apollo;  and,  when  they  did  gain  a 
place  in  the  public  eye,  it  was  as  noble  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth,  sealing  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  Out  of  thirty  Roman  bishops 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  nineteen  suffered  { 
martyrdom.  Thus  cradled  in  darkness  and 
baptized  in  blood,  the  great  power  of  the 
imperial  see  struggled  through  the  years  of 
its  infancy. 

At  first  die  history  of  the  Roman  ChurcU 
is  identical  with  the  history  of  Christian  trnth^^^^le 
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But  unhappily  there  came  a  time  when  streaniis 
of  poison  began  to  flow  from  the  once  pute 
fountain. 

Before  the  close  of  Ae  First  Century  Chris- 
tian churches  were  scattered  over  all  the 
known  world.  These  were  at  first  essentially 
Greek  in  their  language,  dieir  Scriptures,  and 
their  forms  of  worship.    It  was  in  Africa — 

Tertnuiui.  wherc,  about  200,  flourished  Tertullian,  first 
of  the  great  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin — 
that  Latin  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  birth.  But  Rome  being  the  centre  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  Christian  communi- 
ties everywhere  began  naturally  to  look  to  the 
Roman  bishop  as  a  leader  in  the  Church. 
A  great  step  in  diis  direction  was  taken, 

sS^"^  when  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  343  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was, 
though  at  first  probably  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, formally  conceded.  In  the  time  of 
Damasus  the  bishopric  had  become  a  prise 
worth  contesting,  and  blood  flowed  freely  dur- 
ing the  election.  Year  after  year  coiisolidated 
and  extended  the  power  of  this  central  see,  al- 
though a  powerful  rival  had  sprung  up  on  the 
Bbsphorus. 

SSS«rS     I'^'i^cent  I.,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  the  Great, 

p^pwy.     Were  the  three  great  founders  of  the  Papacy. 
While  Honorit^s  was  disgracing  the  name 
I.  of  emperor.  Innocent  began  his  pontificate. 
It  was  soon  dear  from  his  letters  to  the  bishops 
in  the  West  that  he  was  htnt^qj^j^^itmng Jot 
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die  see  of  Rome  a  complete  supremacy  in  all 
matters  of  discipline  and  usage.  In  the  midst 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  this  end,  a  terrible  event 
occurred,  which  had  the  effect  of  investing 
him  with  a  grandeur  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cessors. Alaric  and  his  Goths  besieged  Rome. 
Honorius  was  trembling  amid  the  swamps  of 
Ravenna;  but  Innocent  was  within  the  walls 
of  the  capital ;  and,  deserted  by  her  emperor, 
Rome  centred  all  hope  in  her  bishop.  A  ran- 
som bought  off  the  enemy  for  a  while;  and, 
when,  soon  after,  the  great  disaster  of  wreck 
and  pillage  fell  upon  the  city,  Innocent  was 
absent  in  Ravenna,  striving  to  stir  the  coward 
emperor  to  some  show  of  manliness.  He  re- 
turned to  evoke  from  the  black  ashes  of  Pagan 
Rome  the  temples  of  a  Christian  city.  Thence- 
forward tht  pope  was  the  greatest  man  in 
Rome. 

*  In  the  latter  days  of  Innocent  the  great 
heresy  of  Pelagius  began  to  agitate  the  West.<rfWMi»«» 
This  man  was  a  Briton,  who  passed  through 
Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  preaching  that 
there  was  no  original  sin;  that  men,  having 
perfect  free-will,  could  keep  all  divine  com- 
mandSy  by  the  power  of  nature,  unaided  by 
grace.  These  doctrines  were  combated  by 
Augustine,  ^Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  one  of 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  opin- 
ions soon  became  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
throughout  the  West.  Innocent,  leaning  to- 
ward Augustine,  declared  Pelagius  %Jlm9^ogh 
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but  death  prevented  him  from  doing  more. 
By  Zozimus,  the  next  pope,  Pelagius  was  ban* 
ished,  and  of  his  end  nothing  is  known. 
Leo  I.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  unanimously 

Leo  I.,  raised  to  the  popedom  in  440.  Distinguished 
^  for  his  stem  dealings  witih  heretics,  and  his 
energetic  efforts  to  extend  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  Rome,  he  yet,  like  Innocent  I.,  owes 
his  great  place  in  history  to  the  bold  front 
he  twice  showed  to  the  barbarians  menacing 
Rome.  The  savage  Attila  was  turned  away 
by  his  majestic  remonstrance;  and,  although 
his  intercession  with  Genseric  the  Vandal, 
^ree  years  later,  had  less  avail,  it  yet  broke 
the  force  of  the  blow  that  fell  on  the  hapless 
city. 

While  the  Papacy  was  thus  laying  the  deep 
foundations  of  its  authority,  a  host  of  active 
intellects  were  busy  molding  its  doctrines  and 
discipline  into  shape.     Chief  among  diese 

i^^were  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  Je- 
rome, the  secretary  of  Pope  Damasus,  and 
afterward  a  monk  of  Bethlehem,  gave  the  first 
great  impulse  to  that  monastic  system  which 
has  been  so  powerful  an  agent  in  spreading  the 
'doctrines  of  Popery.  Ambrose,  Archbi^op  of 
Milan,  vindicated  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood even  over  emperors  and  kings,  by  con- 
demning Theodosius  I.  to  a  long  and  weary 
penance  for  his  massacre  of  the  Thessalo^ 
nians.  Augustine,  already  noticed,  is  ]U8tl3f; 
called  the  Father  of  the  Lzti%Xh^Qg%i^ 
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It  must  not  be  forgott«i  that  the  barbariaas, 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  had  al-^TS^'' 
ready,  with  few  exceptions,  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  Goths  were  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  gospel ;  other  tribes  followed  in  quick 
succession,  for  the  Teutonic  character  had, 
even  in  its  barbaric  phase,  a  groundwork  of 
deep  thoughtfulness,  which  secured  a  ready 
acceptance  for  Christianity.  And  when  the 
barbaric  flood  had  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  Roman  temporal  power,  the  Papacy,  cher- 
ished by  that  very  destroying  power,  con- 
tinued to  grow,  gathering  every  year  new 
strength  and  life, — a  new  Rome  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old,  far  mightier  than  the  van« 
ished  empire,  for  it  claimed  dominion  over 
the  spirits  of  men.  In  Gregory  the  Great,  ^^^ 
who  became  pope  in  590,  we  behold  the  third  "^^^o^ 
great  founder  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  great  Fathers  of  Latin  Christianity. 
He  it  was,  who,  while  yet  a  humble  monk  of 
St  Andrew,  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
some  English  boys  in  the  Roman  slave  mar« 
ket,  formed  the  design  of  sending  a  mission 
to  Britain;  and  some  years  afterward  de* 
spatched  Augustine  to  these  shares.  All  the 
West  felt  his  energy.  Spain,  Africa,  and  Brit- 
ain, were  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  while  Jews  and  heretics  were  treated 
with  mild  toleration.  A  notable  fact  of  this 
pcmtificate  was  Gregory's  letter  to  John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  openly  claimeduogle 
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the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  Gregory 
branded  it  as  a  blasphemous  name,  once  ap- 
plied, in  honor  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  to  the  Roman  Bishop,  but  by 
all  succeeding  pontiffs  rejected  as  injuri(Hi^ 
to  the  rest  of  the  priesthood.  War  with  the 
Lombards  filled  Gregory's  hands  with  trou- 
bles; but  in  no  long  time  these  fierce  warriors 
felt  a  power,  against  which  their  swords  were 
worthless,  casting  its  spells  over  them.  In 
coiiTenioii  the  days  of  Gregory  they  were  converted  from 
Lomfawda.  being  heathens,  or  at  best  reckless  Arians,  to 
orthodox  Christianity.  He  died  in  604,  leav- 
ing a  name,  as  priest,  ruler,  and  writer,  second 
to  none  in  the  long  roll  of  popes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when 
Pepin  the  Short  made  Pope  Stephen  II.  a  pres- 
ent of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  in  North 
Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  began. 

[The  Emperor  Julian  is  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Persians  in  363.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Empire  is  again  divided;  Valentinian 
taking  the  West  and  Valens  the  East.  Valen- 
tinian drives  the  Alemanni  and  other  German 
A-ixjffi-m.  invaders  from  Gaul.  In  367,  Valens  professes 
Arianism  and  persecutes  the  Catholics.  In 
370,  Valentinian  restrains  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy.  In  375,  the  Huns  attack  the  Goths, 
who  beg  for  Roman  protection.  They  are 
allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  but  a  war  soon  breaks  out 
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bttwcw  them  and  the  Romans,  and  they  de- 
stroy the  Emperor  Valens  and  his  army,  and 
ravage  the  Roman  territories.  The  Emperor 
Theodosius  reduces  them  to  submission  in  382.  a.d.38.-4s>. 
J^2^f  the  Ostrogoths  also  invade  the  Empire, 
but  are  defeated.  They  settle  in  Thrace  and 
in  Asia  from  383  to  395.  In  380,  Arianism  is 
destroyed  in  Constantinople,  Theodosius  issu- 
ing edicts  against  the  heretics.  In  395,  the 
Empire  is  finally  divided  between  the  two 
sons  of  Theodosius.  The  Goths  revolt,  and, 
under  Alaric,  attack  both  the  Roman  Empires. 
In  4ic^  Alaric  penetrates  into  Italy  and  sacks 
Rome.  The  Roman  garrison  is  withdrawn 
from  Britain  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  bar*' 
barians.  The  Goths  niarch  into  Gaul  in  412, 
and  in  414  into  Spain,  which  had  already  beeii 
invaded  by  hosts  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alani,  and 
other  Germanic  nations.  Genseric,  tht  Van- 
dal king,  conquers  the  Roman  province  of 
north  Africa.  The  Httni  attack  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  441,  and  ravage  Europe  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  The  Romans  conspire  against 
the  life  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  but  he 
jpeprimands  and  forgives  the  emperor.  He 
threatots  both  Empires,  and  demands  the 
Princess  Honoria  in  marriage.  He  invades 
Gaul  and  besieges  Orleans  in  451.  In  the 
great  battle  of  Chalons,  Theodoric,  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  is  killed,  but  the  Huns  suffer 
$0  seyei^ly  that  they  retreat.  In  452,  Atilla 
iiiys^ies  Italy.]  :        Digitized  by  Google 
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\  J  EITHER  the  spirit  nor  the  forces  nqr 
the  reputation  of  Attila  were  im- 
paired by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic 
expedition.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  re- 
peated his  demand  of  the  Princess  Honoria 
and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand 
was  again  rejected,  or  eluded ;  and  the  indig- 
nant lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed 
AtuiAin.  *^^  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aqui- 
r^^p?^^*  leia  with  an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarians. 
Those  Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  methods 
of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  which,  even 
among  the  ancients,  required  some  knowledge, 
or  at  least  some  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  the  labor  of  many  thousand  provincials 
and  captives,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  with- 
out pity,  might  execute  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman  artr 
ists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of 
thek  country.    The  walls  of  4<ju||^^^f^s- 
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saulted  by  a  formidable  train  of  battering- 
rams,  movable  turrets,  and  engines,  Aat  threw 
stones,  darts,  and  fire;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope, 
fc^r^  f|i|]^gtionr  tnd  interest  t^  subvert  the 
only  barrier  which  delayed  the  coi^quest  of 
Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
richest,  the  mo^t  populous  and  the  strongest 
of  the  maritime  cities,  of  the  Hadriatic  coast 
The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have 
served  under  their  native  princes  Alaric  and 
Antala,  communicated  their  intrepid  spirit; 
and  the  citizens  still  remembered  their  glori* 
ous  and  successful  resistance,  which  their  an- 
cestors had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  bar- 
barian, who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man purple.  Three  months  were  consumed 
without  effect  in  the  aiege  of  Aquileia;  till  tfaesteg^ 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamors  of  his 
army,  compelled  Attilato  relinquish  the  en^ 
terprise^  and  reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders 
that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tents  die 
next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat  But^ 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry, 
and  disappointed,  he  observed  a  stork  prepar- 
ing to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and 
to  fly  with  her  infant  family  toward  the  coun- 
try. He  seized,  widi  the  ready,  penetration 
of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  incident,  whicti 
chance  had  offered  to  superstition ;  and  ez^ 
Qlaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  diatsudi 
a  donaestic  bird^  so  constantiy  att^chc^  to  h^^^gl^ 
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man  society^  would  never  have  abandoned  htr 
tS^£^   ancient  seata,  unless!  those  towers  had'befen 
th^^.    devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.    The 
favorable  omen  inspired  an  assur anoe  of  vic- 
tory; the  siege  was  renewed,  and  proj^cuted 
with  fn^  vigor;  a  large  breach  was  made  in 
die  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork 
had  taken  her  flight;  the  Huns  mounted  to 
the  assault  with  irresistible  fury;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  could  scarcely  discover  the 
ruins  of  Aquileia.    After  this  dreadful  chas*- 
tisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and,  as  he 
passed,  the  cities  of  Altinum,  Concordia,  and 
Padua  were  reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and 
ashes.     The  inland  towns  Vicenza,  Verona, 
and  Bergamo  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious, 
cruelty  of  the  Huns.    Milan  and  Pavia  sub- 
Atui^^  mittcd,   without   fesistance,   to   the   loss   of 
"*^-      wealth ;  and  applauded  the  unusual  clemency 
which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public, 
as  well  as  private,  buildings;  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  captive  multitude.    The  popular 
traditions  of  Comum,  Turin  or  Modena  may 
justly  be  suspected;  yet  they  concur  with  more 
authentic  evidence  to  prove  that  Attila  spread 
his  ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  modem 
Lombardy:  which  are  divided  by  the  Po,  and 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    When 
he  took  possesion  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan, 
he  was  surprised,  and  offended,  at  the  sight 
of  a  picture^  whidi  represented  the  Caesars 
seated  on  their  throne  and  ^e  ptinces  of 
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Scytfaia  prostrate  at  their  feet    The  rerenge 
whidi  Aktila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of^^"*** 


Romiui  vanity  was  harmless  and  iiigenious. 
He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  fig^ 
ures  and  #ie  attitudes;  and  the  emperors  were 
delineated  on  the  same  canvas,  approaching 
in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  ba^  of 
tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scyth* 
ian  monarch.  The  spectators  must  have  con- 
fessed the  truth  land  propriety  of  this  altera- 
tion ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  on 
this  singular  occasion,  the  well-known  fable 
of  the  dispute  between  the  lion  and  the  man. 
It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride 
of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never  grew  on  the 
spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Yet  the  savage 
destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  republic  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  p,„„.^ 
state  of  Europe^  the  art  and  spirit  of  commier*  S^Sbil^ 
cial  industry.  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  "^  ^"^ 
or  Venesia,  wais  formerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines 
of  Pannottia  td  the  river  Addua,  and  from  the 
Po  to  die  Rhetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Befoi^e 
the  irruption'of  the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian 
cities  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity; 
Aquileia  was  pAiced  in  the  most  conapicuous 
station ;  but  the  mcic^t  dignity  of  Padua  wai 
supported  by  agriculture  and  manufactures; 
and  die  property  of  five  hundred  citissens,  who 
were/entided  to  the  ctquestrian  rank,  must 
have  amounted^  at  tlie  striolsst  computati^ii^^^y  Google 
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one^miHion  seven  homired  tbousaiid^  pottiids; 
£d&«.  Many  families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  ad« 
jacenttcmnS)  who  fled  from  the  sword  of  th« 
Huns/foand  a  saif e,  tfaoogh  obscure,  relage  in 
^e  ndghboring  islands.  At  the  extremity  of 
tlie'Gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic  feebly  imitates 
the'  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  himdred  small 
islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water  from 
the  continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves 
by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  idie 
entrance,  of  vessels  through  some  secret  and 
narrow  channels.  Till  the  middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  these  remote  and  sequestered  spots 
remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  in- 
habitants, and  almost  without  a  name.  But 
the  manners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their 
iirts  and  their  government,  were  gradually 
formed  by  their  new  situation;  and  one  of  the 
epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  which  describes  their 
condition  about  seventy  years  afterward,  may 
be  considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of 
the  republic. 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced 

the  exercise  of  arms,  were  surprised,  after 

forty  years*  peace,  by  the  approach  of  a 

'■'  formidable  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred, 

^^^      as  the  enemy  of  their  religion  as  well  as  of 

gjSjSj    their  republic.    Amid  the  general  constema- 

SteHa^  tion,  Aetius  alone  was  incapable  of  fear;  but 

it  was  impossible  that  he  shouid   achieve, 

alOne  and  unassisted^  any  military  exploits 

worthy  of  his  fomier  lenown.    Tlie  Barbfr- 
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rians  who  had  defended  Gaul  refused  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Italy;  and  the  succors 
promised  by  ^e  Eastern  emperor  were  dis- 
tant and  doubtful.  Since  Aetius,  at  the  head  of  S^  "^ 
his  domestic  troops,  still  maintained  the  field, ' 
and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila, 
he  never  showed  himself  more  truly  great 
than  at  the  time  when  his  conduct  was  blamed 
by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.  If  the 
mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  susceptible  of 
any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen 
such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide. 
But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead 
of  sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  from  the  sound 
of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an 
open  capital,  betrayed  his  secret  intention  of 
abandoning  Italy  as  soon  as  the  danger  should 
approach  his  imperial  person.  This  shameful 
abdication  was  suspended,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly 
adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  some* 
times  corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The 
Western  emperor,  with  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  salutary  resolu-  JS^J^ 
tion  of .  deprecating,  by  a  solemn  and  suppliant  toiSSluT^ 
embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important 
commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who, 
from  his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity, 
the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and  his  per- 
sonal abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Ro- 
man Senate.    The  specious  and.artfulDgbllf-Google 


acter  off  Avienus  was  admirably  qualified  to 
coBiduet:  a^  i^gotiation;  dther  of  pidblk;  or  pri- 
vate inteceit^  his  colleague,  Trigetius,  had  ex- 
erciKd  die  Pretoriaa  prefecture  of  Italy;  atid 
Leo,  Bishop  of  Rom^  consented  to  expose  his 
life  for  die  safety  of  his  flock.    The  genius  of 
Leo  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public 
misfortunes;  and  he  has  deserved  the  appella- 
tion of  Oreat  by  the  successful  zeal  widi  which 
he  labored  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his 
audiority,  under  the  venerable  names  of  ordio- 
A^^    dox  faidi  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.    The 
SfoSL  am- Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
^'*"*^**^  tent  of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place 
where,  the  slow-winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the 
foaming  waves  of  die  lake  Benachus,  and 
trampled,  widi  his  Scydiian  cavalry,  the  farms 
ol  Catullus  and  Virgil.    The  Barbarian  mon- 
arch listened  with  favorable,  aiid  even  respect- 
ful, attended ;  and  die  deliverance  of  Italy  was 
purchased  by  die  immense  ransom,  or  dowry, 
of  the  Princess  Honoria.     The  state  of  his 
army  might  facilitate  die  treaty,  and  hasten 
his  retreat    Their  mardal  spirit  was  relaxed 
by  the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate^   The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose 
ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh, 
indulged  diemlselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of 
^*tar  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat  prepared  and  s(da- 
^«^.  soAed  by  the  art&of  cookery;  and  the  progress 
"*         of  disease  revenged,  in  some  measure,  the  in- 
juries o«  die  Italiahs.    Wh^n  J^t<i|^^^^^ 
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his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by 
his  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that 
Alaric  had  not  long  survived  the  conquest  of 
the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  superior  to  real 
danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors; 
nor  could  he  escape  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tion, which  had  so  often  been  subservient  to 
his  designs.  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo, 
his  majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes,  ex- 
cited the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  Christians.  The  apparition  of  2J;j^ 
the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who§?Sia!* 
menaced  the  Barbarian  with  instant  death  if 
he  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition. The  safety  of  Rome  mig^t  deserve 
the  interposition  of  celestial  beings;  and  some 
indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi. 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated 
Italy,  he  threatened  to  return  more  dreadful 
and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride,  the  Prin- 
cess Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  am- 
bassadors within  the  term  stipulated  by  the 
treaty.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile  Attila  relieved 
his  tender  anxiety  by  adding  a  beautiful  maid,  Attiui 
whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  in-  "^ 
numerable  wives.  Their  marriage  was  cele* 
brated  with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity  at 
his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube;  and  Google 
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ibt  moaarchy  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep, 
retired  at  a  late  hour  from  the  banquet  to  the 
nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to 
respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ensuing  morning,  till  the  un- 
usual silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspi- 
cions ;  and,  after  attempting  to  awaken  Attila 
by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length 
broke  into  the  royal  apartment  They  found 
the  trembling  bride  sitting  by  the  bedside, 

D«tthof  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting 
her  own  danger  as  well  as  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night  An 
artery  had  suddenly  burst;  and,  as  Attila  lay 
in  a  supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  tor- 
rent of  blood,  which,  instead  of  finding  a  pas- 
sage throu^  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into 
the  lungs  and  stomach.  His  body  was  sol- 
emnly exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  under 
a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of 
the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured  revo- 
lutions, chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his 
death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  their  national  custom,  the  Barba- 
rians cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their 
faces  with  unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed 
their  valiant  leader  as  he  deserved,  not  with 
the  tears  of  women^  but  with  the  blood  of  war- 

Mitei    riors.    The  remains  of  Attila  were  inclosed' 
within  three  coffins,  of  golcj^gi^ silver,  asd  of 
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iron,  and  privately  buried  in  the  night:  the 
spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave; 
the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground 
were  inhumanly  massacred;  and  the  same 
Huns  who  had  indulged  such  excessive  grief 
feasted  with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth 
*  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It 
was  reported  at  Constantinople  that  on  the  for- 
tunate night  in  which  he  expired  Marcian  be-^,^^^ 
held  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken***"**^ 
asunder;  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to 
prove  how  seldom  the  image  of  that  formi- 
dable Barbarian  was  absent  from  the  mind  of 
a  Roman  emperor. 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  established  the  fame  of  Attila, 
whose  genius  alone  had  sustained  the  hugec^^ 
and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the^^^ 
boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
kings ;  the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge a  superior;  and  the  numerous  sons, 
whom  so  many  various  mothers  bore  to  the 
deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like 
a  private  inheritance,  the  sovereign  command 
of  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

[The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Legions 
from  Britain  in  410  left  the  Britons  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  began  to 
overrun  the  country.  The  Britons  call  upon 
the  Jutes  for  assistance.  Two  of  their  leaders 
land  in  Kent  in  449.]    ^  oigtiz^^^ (google 
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JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN 

T  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths 
that  Rome  in  410  recalled  her  legions 
from  Britain.  The  province,  thus  left 
unaided,  seems  to  have  fought  bravely  against 
^i^  its  assailants,  and  once  at  least  to  have  driven 
back  the  Picts  to  their  mountains  in  a  rising 
of  despair.  But  the  threat  of  fresh  inroads 
found  Britain  torn  with  civil  quarrels  which 
made  a  united  resistance  impossible,  while  its 
Pictish  enemies  strengthened  themselves  by 
a  league  with  marauders  from  Ireland  (Scots, 
as  they  were  then  called),  whose  pirate-boats 
were  harrying  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  with  a,  yet  more  formidable  race  of  pirates 
who  had  long  been  pillaging  along  the  British 
Channel.  These  were  the  English.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of  other 
tribes  or  the  example  of  their  German  brethren 
who  were  now  moving  in  a  general  attack  on 
the  empire  from  their  forest  homes,  or  simply 
the  barrenness  of  their  coast,  which  drove  the 
hunters,  farmers,  fishermen  of  the  English 
tribes  to  sea.    But  the  daring^  sgi^iy^^r 
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race  already  broke  out  in  the  secrecy  and  sod- 


>  Gbftrmcter 


doiness  of  their  swoop,  in  the  fierceness  of  MtheBn- 
their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with  which  they  ' 
seized  either  sword,  or. oar.  ^^Foes  are  they/' 
sang  a  Roman  poet  of  the  time,  "fierce  be- 
yond other  foes,  and  cunning  as  they  are  fierce ; 
the  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the  storm 
their  friend;  they  arc  sea-wolves  that  live  on 
the  pillage  of  the  world."  To  meet  the  league 
of  Pict^  Scot,  and  Saxon  by  the  forces  of  die 
province  itself  became  imposlsible;  and  the 
one  course  left  was  to  imitate  die'  fatal  policy 
by  which  the  empire  had  invited  its  own  doom 
while  striving  to  avert  it,  the  policy  of  match- 
ing barbarian  against  barbarian.  The  rulers 
of  Britain  resolved  to  break  the  league  by  de- 
taching from  it  the  freebooters  who  were  har- 
rying her  eastern  coast,  and  to  use  their  new 
allies  against  the  Pict.  By  the  usual  promises 
of  land  and  pay,  a  band  of  warriors  from  Jut- 
land were  drawn  for  this  purpose  in  449  to 
ti^  shores,  of  Britain,  with  their  chiefs,  Hen- 
gestand  Horsa,  at  their  head. 

It  is  with  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  his 
war-band  at  Ebbsfleet  on  the  shores  of  the  The  En- 
isle of  Thanet  that  English  history  begins.  4^^ 
Nc  spot  in  Britain  can  be  so  sacred  to  Eh- 
giishhien  as  lihat  which  first  felt  the  tread  of 
'English  feet  There  is  little  indeed  to  catdi 
iSie  eye  in  Ebbsfleet  itself,  a  nriere  lift  of  higher 
groiiftd,  with  a  few  gray  cottages  dotted  ^iver 
%  cut  off -tlowiJdafys  from  the  ieaD'|)pd*vfCK)gIe 
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claimed  meadow  and  a  sea-wall.  But  takea 
as  a  whole,  the  scene  hat  a  wild  beauty  of  its 
own.  To  the  right  the  white  curve  of  Rams- 
gate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the  crescent  of  Peg- 
well  Bay;  far  away  to  the  left,  across  gray 
mar^-levels,  where  smoke-wreaths  mark  the 
sites  of  Richborough  and  Sandwich,  the  coast- 
line bends  dimly  to  the  fresh  rise  of  cliffs  be- 
yond Deal.  Everything  in  the  character  of 
the  ground  confirms  the  national  tradition 
Bn^uah  which  fixed  here  the  first  landing-place  of 
SS.'w-sTr.  our  English  fathers,  for  great  as  the  physical 
changes  of  the  country  have  been  since  the 
Fifth  Century,  they  have  told  little  on  its  main 
features.  It  is  easy  to  discover  in  the  misty 
level  of  the  present  Minster  marsh  what  was 
once  a  broad  inlet  of  sea  parting  Thanet  from 
the  mainland  of  Britain,  through  which  the 
pirate-boats  of  the  first  Englishmen  came  sail- 
ing with  a  fair  wind  to  the  little  gravel-spit 
The  land-  ^^  Ebbsflect;  and  Richborough,  a  fortress 
ing-piace!  ^hosc  brokeu  ramparts  still  rise  above  the 
gray  flats  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this 
older  sea-channel,  was  the  common  landing- 
place  of  travellers  from  Gaul.  If  the  war- 
ships of  the  pirates  therefore  were  cruising  off 
the  coast  at  the  moment  when  the  bargain 
with  the  Britons  was  concluded,  their  disem- 
barkation at  Ebbsfleet,  almost  beneath  the 
walls  of  Richborough,  would  be  natural 
Plough.  But  the  after-current  of  events  serves 
to  show  that  the  choice  of  this  landing-place 
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<iaK  the  iesult  of  a  settled  deslgQ.  Betweeo 
tlie  Britea  ahd  his  hireling  soldiers  there  could 
be  little  tniit.  Quarters  in  Tfaanet  would  sat- 
isfy the  fofiawers  of  Hesgest,  who  still  lay  io 
sight  of  their  fellow-pirates  in  the  Channel, 
and  who  felt  themselves  secured  against  die 
treachery  which  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
the  bairibarian  by  the  broad  inlet  which  parted 
their  camp  from  the  mdnland.  Nor  was  the 
choice  less  satisfactory  to  the  provincial, 
trembling— and,  as  the  event  proved,  justly 
trembling^iest  in  his  zeal  against  the  Pict 
he  had  introduced  an  even  fiercer  foe  into 
Britain;  His  dangerous  allies  were  cooped  up 
in  a  comer  of  the  land,  and  parted  from  it 
by  a  seai^channel  which  was  guarded  by  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  coast. 

The  need  of  such  precautions  was  seen  in 
die  disputes  which  arose  as  soon  as  the  work 
for  which  the  mercenaries  had  been  hired  was 
donc^  The  Picts  were  hardly  scattered  to  the  ^^  ^ 
winds  in  a  great  batde  when  danger  came'*^*''^ 
from  die  Jutes  themselves*  Their  numbers 
prdDably  grew  fast  as  the  news  of  die  settle- 
flient  spread  among  the  pirates  in  the  Gfaan- 
nel,  and  widi  die  increase  of  their  number 
mtsst  have  grown  die  difficulty  of  supplying 
fations  and  pay.  The  dispute  which  arose 
Ifiter  these  cfuestions  was  at  last  closed  fayHeah 
gist's  men  with  a  direat  of  wan  The  threat, 
iMVwever,  at  we  have  seen,  was  no  easy  one  tt> 
cttttyimt   Right  acrossdieir  path  in  any  at^ogle 
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rack  Upon  Britain  stretched  the  inlet  of  set 
that  parted  Thanet  from  the  mainland,  a  (trait 
which  was  then  traversable  only  at  low  water 
by  a  long  and  dangerous  ford,  «%nd)  guarded 
at  either  thou&  by  the  fortresses  of  Richboi> 
oug^  and  Reculver;  The  channel  of  the  Medr 
way,  with  the  forest  of  the  .Weald  bending 
round  it  from  the  south,  furnished  another 
line  of  defence  in  the  rear,  while  strongholds 
on  the  sites  of  our  Canterbury  and  Rochester 
guarded  4he  road  to  London ;  and  all  around 
lay  the  soldiers,  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  to  hold  the  Coast 
against  the  barbarian.  Great,  however,  as 
these  difficulties  were,  they  failed  to  check 
the  sudden  onset  of  the  Jutes.  The  inlet  seems 
to  have  been  crossed,  the  coast-road  to  Lon* 
don  seized,  before  any  force  could  be  collected 
^^oa.^  oppose  the  English  advance;  and  it  was 
only  when  they  passed  the  Swale  and  looked 
to  dieir  right  over  the  potteries  whose  refuse 
still  strews  die  mudbanks  of  Updiurch,  that 
their  march  seems  to  have  swerved  abruptly 
to  the  south.  The  guarded  walls  of  Rochester 
probably  forced  them  to  turn  southward  along 
the  ridge  of  low  hills  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Medway  vall^.  Their  way 
led  them  through  a  district  full  of  memories 
of  a  past  which  had  even  then  faded  from  the 
minds  ol  men ;  for  the  hill^slopes  which  tiie^ 
irraversed  were  the  grave^grouad  of  a  vaoi* 
ttbedrace,  and  scattered  MMttg  tl^vbowldcft 


tiiat  Strewed  the  ground  rose  the  crpmlecba 
and  hage  banrows  ql  the  dead.  Ope.  eighty  ^^ 
rdtc  survives  in  the  moQUfnent  aow  called 
Kit^s  Coty  House,  which  JNad  b^m  linked  in 
old  days  l^  an  avenue  of  huge  stones  to  a 
burial*ground  near  Addington.  It  was  from 
a  steep,  knoll  on  which  the  gray  weather- 
beaten  stones  of  this  monument  are  reared 
that  the  view  of  their  first  battlefield  would 
break  on  the  English  warriors ;  and  a  lane 
which  still  leads  down  from  it  through  peace* 
£ul  homesteads  would  guide  them  across  the 
ford  which,  has  left  its  name  in  the  little  vil* 
lage  of  Aylesford.  The  Chronicle  of  the  con- 
quering people  tells  nothing  of  the  rush  that 
may  have  carried  the  f ord,  or  of  the  fight  that 
went  struggling  up  through  the  vilage.  It  only 
tells  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory; 
and  the  flint-heap  of  Horsted,  which  has  long 
preserved  his  name,  and  was  held  in  after- 
tin^  to  mark  his  grave,  is  thus  die  rarliest  of. 
those  monuments  of  English  valor  of  which 
Westminster  is  the  last  and  noblest  shrine. 

The  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more  than  |^ve 
East  Kent  to  the  English;  it  struck  the  key- BsurmiM. 
note  of  the  whole  English  conquest  of  Beit-  BrttMi. 
tin.  The  massacre  which  followed  the  battle 
indicated  at ;  once  the  merciless ;  nature  of 
the  struggle  which  hiad  begun. .  While  the 
imealdiier  Kentish  landowners  fled  !tn  panic 
Qwr  aea)  the  floorer  Britons  todc  refuge  in  hill 
m4i  .leansst  till  hunger  drove  .them  fr<mi  itheif  uogle 


lurking-plates  to  be  cut  ikmn  cr  enslaved  by 
dieir  conquerors*  It  was  m  vain  that  some 
sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  their 
churdies;  for  the  rage  of  the  English  seems  t6 
^^  have  burned  fiercest  against  the  clergy.  The 
priests  were  slain  at  the  altar,  die  diurches 
fired,  the  peasants  driven  by  the  flames  to  fling 
th^nselves  on  a  ring  of  pitiless  steeL  It  is  a 
picture  such  as  this  which  distinguishes  the 
conquest  oi  Britain  from  that  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  die  Frank,  or  of  Italy  by  the  Lombard, 
proved  little  more  than  a  forcible  setdement 
of  the  one  or  the  other  among  tributary  sub- 
jects who  wene  destined  in  a  long  course  of 
ages  to  absorb  their  conquerors.  French  is 
the  tongue,  not.of  dse  Frank,  but  of  the  Gaul 
whom  he  overcame;  and  the  fair  hair  of  the 
Lombard  is  now  all  but  unknown  in  Lom- 
hardy.  Bmt  the  English  conquest  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  was  a  sheer  dispossession 
and  driving  back  of  the  people  whom  the  En- 
glish conquered.  In  the  world-wide  struggle 
between  Rome  and  the  German  invaders  no 
land  wks  90  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly 
woiL  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  indeed 
only  partly  wrought  oat  after  two  centuries 
of  bitter  warfare.  But  it  was  just  thitMljgh  the 
M^^  Icrtig  and  meroilestf  nature  bf  the  straggle  that 
*"******  of /all  ihe  Germah  conquests  this  ptoVed  •  the 
itiose  tborottgh  and  coniplete.  So  far'  as  ^th^ 
£iigli^  swofd  in  these  earlier  days  reached, 
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Britain  became  Eaglanidi  a  land,  that  is^  not  ot 
Britons,  but  of  Englishmen.  It  is  possible 
that  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people  may  have 
lingered  as  slaves  round  the  hcfmesteads  of 
their  English  conquerors,  and  a  few  of  their 
household  words  (if  these  were  not  brought  in 
at  a  later  time)  mingled  oddly  with  the  En- 
glish tongue.  But  doubtful  exceptions  such 
as  these  leave  the  niain  facts  untouched.  When 
the  steady  progress  of  English  conqu^t  was 
stayed  for  a  while  by  civil  wars,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Aylesford,  the  Briton  had  disap- 
peared from  half  of  the  land  which  had  been 
his  own,  and  the  tongue,  the  religion,  the  laws 
of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a 
rival  from  Essex  to  the  Peak  of  Derb3rshire 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  from  the 
British  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Aylesford,  however,  was  but  the  first  step 
in  this  career  of  conquest.  How  stubborn  the^^^ 
contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
took  sixty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Southern  Britain  alone.  It  was  twenty  years 
before  Kent  itself  was  won.  After  a  seccm4 
defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  Cray,  the  .Britons 
^^forsook  Kent-land  and  fled  with  much  fear 
to  London'';  but  the  ground  was  soon  won 
back  again,  and  it  was  not  until  465  that  a 
series  of  petty  conflicts  made  way  for  a  de- 
cisive struggle  at  Wippedsfleet.  Here,  how- 
eyer,  the  overthrow  was  so  terrible  that  all 
hope  of  saving  the  bulk  of  Kent  seems  to  h^^^gj^ 


plunder. 
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been  abandoned,  knd  it  was  only  on  Stt  south- 
ern shore  that  the  Britons  held  their  ground: 
Eight  years  later  the  long  contest  was  over, 
and  with  the  fall  of  Lymne,  whose  broken 
walls  lo6k  from  the  slope  to  which  they  cling 
over  die  great  flat  of  Romney  Marsh,  the  work 
of  the  first  conqueror  was  done.  But  the 
oreadoi  grccd  of  plunder  drew  fresh  war-bands  from 
the  German  coast  New  hivaders,  drawn 
from  among  the  Saxon  tribes  diat  lay  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  were  seen  in  477,  only 
four  years  later,  pushing  slowly  along  the 
strip  of  land  which  lay  westward  of  Kent  be- 
tween the  Weald  and  the  sea.  Nowhere  hai 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  been  rtore 
utterly  changed.  The  vast  sheet  of  scrub, 
woodland,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the 
name  of  the  Andredsweald  stretched  for  moire 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending 
northward  almost  to  the  Thames,  and  leaving 
only  a  thin  strip  of  coast  along  its  southern 
edge.  This  coistst  was  guarded  by  a  great  for- 
tress which  Occupied  the  spot  now  called  Pev- 
cnsey,  the  future  landing-place  of  the  Nor- 
man Conqueror.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  of 
Anderida  in  491  established  the  kingdom  of 
the  South-Saxoiis;  **EIle  arid  Cissi,''  Yah  th6 
I>itilessf  riecord  of  the  conquerors,  **be8et  Ari- 
derida,  and  slew  all  that  were  Aerein,  nor 
Was  ther^  afte!*watd  one  Briton  left.'*  Ah- 
Other  tribe'  Of  Savons  wis  it  Ac  sanie  tirhe 
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conquering  on  the  other  side  of  Kent,  to  the 
north  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  had 
founded  the  settlement  of  the  EastrSaxons,  as 
these  warriors  came  to  be  called,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Colne  and  the  Stour.  To  the  north* 
ward  of  the  Stour,  the  work  of  conquest  was 
taken  up  by  the  third  of  the  tribes  whom  we 
have  seen  dwelling  in  their  German  home- 
land, whose  name  was  destined  to  absorb  that 
of  Saxon  or  Jute,  and  to  stamp  itself  on  the 
land  they  won.  These  were  the  Engle,  orggjjjj^ 
Englishmen.  Their  first  descents  seem  to  have  "^ 
fallen  on  the  great  district  which  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and  the 
Fens  and  long  reaches  of  forest,  the  later  East 
Anglia,  where  the  conquerors  settled  as  the 
North-folk  and  the  South-folk,  names  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  modern  counties.  With 
this  settlement  the  first  stage  in  the  conquest 
was  complete.  By  the  close  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  from  the  Wash 
to  Southampton  Water,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  As  yet,  however,  the  enemy 
had  touched  little  more  than  the  coast;  great 
masses  of  woodland  or  of  fen  still  prisoned  the 
Engle,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Jute  alike  within 
narrow  limits.  But  the  Sixth  Century  can 
hardly  have  been  long  begun  when  each  of  the 
two  peoples  who  had  done  the  main  work  of 
conquest  opened  a  fresh  attack  on  the  flanks  of 
the  tract  they  had  won.  On  its  northern  flank 
the  Engle  appeared  in  the  estuaries^gftlbf^uogle 
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Forth  aod  of  the  Humben  On  its  weitem 
flank,  the  Saxons  appeared  in  die  Soatfiamp^ 
ton  Water. 
conqoot  The  true  conquest  of  Sovthem  Britain  was 
m^ri^.  reserved  for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons,  a  tribe 
whose  older  name  was  that  of  the  Gewiasas, 
but  who  were  to  be  more  widtly  known  as  the 
West-Saxons.  Landing  westward  of  the  strip 
of  coast  which  had  been  won  by  the  war-bands 
of  Eile,  they  struggled  under  Cerdic  and  Cyn-* 
ric  up  jfrom  Southampton  Water  in  495  to  the 
great  downs  where  Winchester  ofiered  so  ridi 
a  prize.  Five  thousmd  Britons  fell  in  a 
fight  which  opened  the  country  to  these 
invaders,  and  a  fresh  victory,  at  Char- 
ford,  in  519,  set  the  crown  of  Ae  West- 
Saxons  on  die  head  of  Cerdic  We  know 
little  of  the  incidents  of  these  conquests;  nor 
do  we  Imow  why  at  this  juncture  they  seem  to 
have  been  suddenly  interrupted.  But  it  is 
certain  that  a  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount 
Badon  in  the  year  520  checked  the  progress  of 
ibc  West-Saxons,  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
pause  in  their  advance;  for  thirty  years  the 
great  belt  of  woodland  which  then  curved 
round  from  Dorset  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
seems  to  have  barred  the  way  of  the  assailants* 
What  finally  brol^  their  inaction  we  can  not 
cyittie.  tdL  We  only  know  that  Cynric,  whom  Cer- 
dic's  death  left  king  of  ti»  We8^Sa]mfi8y  again 
took  up  the  work  of  invasion  by  a  mew  advance 
in  55a.    The  capmre  of  the  l^g-Jg^9|,^|d 
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Strum  threw  open  the  reaches  of  the  Wilt* 
8hire  Downs;  and  pushing  northward  to  a  new 
battle  at  Barbury  Hill,  they  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Marlborough  Downs.  From 
the  hare  uplands  the  invaders  turned  eastward 
to  the  ridier  valleys  of  our  Berkshire,  and 
after  a  battle  with  the  Kentish  men  at  Wim^ 
bledoUy  the  land  south  of  the  Thanoes,  which 
now  forma  our  Surrey,  was  added  to  dieir  do* 
minions.  The  road  along  the  Thames  was, 
however,  barred  to  them,  for  the  district  round 
London  seems  to  have  been  already  won  and 
colonized  by  the  East-Saxons.  But  a  march 
of  their  king,  Cuthwuif,  made  them  masters, 
M  57^>  0^  ^  districts  which  now  form  Ox- 
fordshire and  Buckinghamshire;  and  a  few 
years  li^er  they  swooped  from  the  Wiltshire  omqntit 
uplands  on  the  rich  prey  that  lay  along  thcm^tr. 
Severn.  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Batii, 
citi«  which  had  leagued  under  their  British 
kings  to  TcsiH  this  onset,  became  the  spoil  of  a 
SaiQon  victory  at  Deorham  in  $77,  and  the  line 
of  the  great  western  river  lay  open  to  the  ann 
of  the  conquerors.  Under  a  new  king,  Cetw^ 
Itn,  the  West-Saxons  penetrated  to  the  borders 
of  Chester,  and  Uriconium,  a  town  beside  the 
Wrekin,  recently  again  brought  to  light,  went 
up  in  flames.  A  British  poet  sings  piteously 
the  <leath-song  of  Uriconium,  ^^the  white  town 
i»  the  valley,"  the  town  of  white  stone  g^eam^ 
iag.  aiwMig  the  gKen  woodland,  die  hall  of  iu 
chieftain  left  "without  fire,  without  ligJ^^lp^uogle 
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out  songs,"  the  silence  broken  only  by  the 
eagle's  scream,  ^^the  eagle  who  has  swallowed 
fresh  drink,  heart's  blood  of  Kyndylan  the 
fair."  The  raid,  however,  was  repulsed,  and 
the  blow  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Wessex^ 
Though  the  West-Saxons  were  destined  in  the 
end  to  win  the  overlordship  over  every  En- 
glish people,  their  time  had  not  come  yet,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  English  race  was  to  fall, 
for  nearly  a  century  to  come,  to  the  tribe  of 
invaders  whose  fortunes  we  have  now  to 
follow. 

Rivers  were  the  natural  inlets  by  which  the 
northern  pirates  everywhere  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  Britain  the  for- 
tress of  London  barred  their  way  along  the 
Thames  from  its  mouth,  and  drove  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  an  advance  along  the  south- 
era  coast  and  over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  be- 
fore reaching  its  upper  waters.  But  the  rivers 
which  united  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  led 
like  open  highways  into  the  heart  of  Britain, 
and  it  was  by  this  inlet  that  ^e  great  mass  of  the 
invaders  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  isl- 
and. Like  the  invaders  of  East  Anglia,  they 
were  of  the  English  tribe  from  Sleswick.  As 
the  storm  fell  in  the  opening  of  the  Sixth  Cen^ 
tury  on  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  ^at  stretcK 
soudiward  from  the  Humber,  the  conquerors 
who  settled  in  the  deserted  country  were  known 
as  the  ^Xindiswara,"  or  ^^dwellers  about  Lin- 
dum."    A  part  of  the  warriffjis^i^i^b^en- 
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teted  th^  Humber,  tumtng  southward  by  tbe 
iomc  q£  Elmet^  which  covered  die  district 
around  Lecib,  ioliowed  the  course  of  the 
Trent  Those  who  ^  occupied  the  wooded 
OQWitiy  between  the  Trent  and  the  Humber 
took  from  their  position  the  name  of  South- 
umbriana.  A  second  division,  advancing 
alcHig  the  curve  of  the  former  river  and  creep- 
ing^ down  the  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Soar, 
till  they  reached  Leicester,  became  known  as 
the  Middle-English*  Hie  marshes  of  the  Fen 
country  were  setded  by  tribes  known  as  the 
Gyi^aa.  The  head  waters  of  the  Trent  were 
die  seat  of  those  invaders  who  penetrated 
furthest  to  the  west,  and  camped  round  Lich- 
field and  Repton.  This  country  became  the 
borderland  between  Englirtimen  and  Britons, t^^ 
and  the  setders  bore  die  name  of  ^^Mercians,^' 
men,'  that  is,  of  the  March  or  border.  We 
know  hardly  anything  of  this  conquest  of  Mid- 
Britaan^  and  little  more  of  the  conquest  of  the 
North.  Under  the  Romans,  political  power 
had  centred  in  the  vast  district  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Forth.  York  had  been  the 
capital  of  Britain  and  the  seat  of  the  Romaii 
prefect;  and'  the  bulk  ^  of  the  garriton  main- 
tai^ed  in  tkt  island  lay  cantoned  along  the 
Romans  Willi.  Sig^s  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
afipeared  eveirywlKfe;  eitids  rose  beneath  the 
ahe]t6r:ofth(5iRomaia  camps;  villas  of  British 
kindctwntrs  studded  the  Valeoi&eOuse'knd 
tlK  larroffr uplands  ol  the  Tweed,  ^hiy^ikl^uogle 
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shepherd  trasted  for  security  against  Flcdsh 
marauders  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
This  district  was  assailed  at  once  from  the 
north  and  from  Ae  south.  A  part  of  the  in- 
vading force  which  entered  the  Humber 
marched  over  the  Yorkshire  wolds  to  found 
a  kingdom,  which  was  known  as  diat  of  the 
Deiri,  in  ^e  fens  of  Holderness  and  on  the 
chalk  downs  eastward  of  York,  But  they  were 
soon  drawn  onward,  and,  after  a  struggle  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  York,  like  its  neigh- 
bor cities,  lay  a  desolate  ruin,  while  ^e  con- 
querors spread  northward,  slaying  and  burn- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  Meanwhile 
the  pirates  had  appeared  in  the  Forth,  and 
won  their  way  along  the  Tweed;  Ida,  and  the 
men  of  fifty  keels  which  followed  him,  reared 
the  capital  of  the  northernmost  kingdom  of 
^uiff.  the  English,  that  of  Bernicia,  on  the  rock  of 
Btn^^  Bamborough,  and  won  their  way  slowly  along 
the  coast  against  a  stubborn  resistance  which 
formed  the  theme  of  British  scmgs.  The  strife 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia 
for  supremacy  in  the  North  was  closed  by  their 
being  united  under  King  Ethelric  of  Bernicia; 
and  from  this  union  was  formed  a  new  king- 
dom, the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

[The  Visigoths  conquer  Spain  and  Gaul 
(462-472) .  In  472,  Genseric,  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, sacks  Rome.  Four  years  later,  Odoacer 
finally  extinguishes  the  RcMnap^^^g^^^^  of 
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the  West  Ciovis^  king  of  the  Franks,  estab^ 
Ikhes  his  monarchy  in  Gaul  in  481,  and  is  con-  ^;;^ 
verted  to  Christianity  in  496.  He  conquers  g,^^ 
the  Burgundians  in  562,  the  iGoths  in  507,  and 
Aqiiaitaine  in  ^06.  The  generals  of  Justinian, 
Ekiperor  of  Constantinople,  conquer  Italy  and 
North  Africa,  and,  for  a  short  time,  these 
countries  form  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire.  The  factions  of  the  circus  distract 
Constantinople  and  the  East,  and  Justinian 
ftffors  the  Blues  ({32).] 
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THE   ACE   AND    LAWS    OF   JUSTINIAN 

(A.D.  530) 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  COLLIER 

ODOACER  held  the  throne  of  Italy  mi* 
til  493y  when  he  perished  at  Ravenna 
by  the  sword  of  Theodoric  th«  Ostro- 
goth. Under  the  wise  rule  of  the  victor,  whose 
Theodoric  ^^^^  adviser  was  the  learned  CassiodoniSy 
rules  Italy,  jt^iy  revived.    A  waste  and  ruined  land  was 
soon  loaded  with  purple  grapes  and  yellow 
corn.     Fair  buildings  rose.    Once  more  gold 
and  iron  were  dug  from  the  earth.     Romans 
and  Ostrogoths  lived  in  peace  and  plenty,  al- 
though a  broad  line,  jealously  preserved  by 
the  policy  of  Theodoric,  kept  them  apart.  The 
fair-haired  Goths,  still  wearing  their  furs  and 
brogues,  carried  the  sword ;  while  die  Romans, 
wrapped  in  the  flowing  toga,  held  the  pen  and 
filled  the  schools.     So  passed  three  and  thirty 
years,  until  Theodoric  di^d  in  526,  and  then 
frightful  scenes  of  blood  were  enacted  over 
his  fallen  throne. 

Some  tifY»  before  Theodoric's  descent  iip<Mi 
Italy,  a  Frank,  called  Chlodwig  oy  Glovis 
(the  name  was  afterward  softened  into  Louis) , 
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cro9^d  the  Somitie,  and  drove  pell-mell  be- 
fore hhn  Romans,  Burgundians,  suid  Visi- Frank. 
gothS)  never  resting  until  his  dominioft 
stretched  from  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees.  During  his  career  of  victory  he 
was  baptized  a  Christian  at  Rheims  in  496. 
Soon  afterward  he  fijced.his  capital  at  Paria, 
where  he  died  in  511.  The  old  church  is 
still  pointed  out,  in  which  this  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy  was  buried.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  Theodoric  married  the  sis^ 
ter  of  Clovis. 

During  these  events  young  Justinian  wasAixn. 
growiQg  up  in  Constantinople.  An  uncle,  ivniBittk 
Juatioi  a  stalwart  peasant  of  Dacia,  enlistii^; 
in  fArly  life  among  the  guards  of  Leo,  had 
ri^en  to  be  Emperor  of  the  East.  By  him 
Justinian  was  educated,  adopted,  and,  in  527, 
crowned. 

Belisarius  soon  became  the  foremost  name 
of  jtbe  age.  The  first  laurels  of  this  great  gen* 
erAk  were  won  in  Persia;  he  was  then  chosen 
to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals  oi 
Africa.  Landing  there,  within  the  sione 
month,  lie  led  his  troops  into  Carthage,  which 
bli^f^d  with  torches  of  welcome.  Gelimer, 
the  Vandal  klng^  after  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
trieve his  fortunes,  fled  to  the  Numidiaa 
mountains,  but  was  soon  starved  into  a  suf* 
tp^ty  mA  c;arri<;d  to  Constantinopte  to  grace 
the  Micto^^s  ti;ivmi>h^  Among  tibe  spoils  wi^w 
ti^  yisf 9ei^ ,Qir^;$9^wh  Temple  wWe||j^,i^GoogIe 


tied  to  Rome  'by  Titas^  htA  been  *  brought  «6 
Ctrthage  by  the  pirate  Geaseric,  And  were 
now  placed  ih  the  Christian  Church  at  Jeni*- 
aaietn.  » 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  BellMrtw 
was  tiie  conquest  of  Italy,  by  which  for  a  short 
time  the  East  and  the  West  were  reonited  un- 
der one  sovereign.  The  subdual  of  Sicily, 
the  capture  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  mark  the 
steps  of  victory  by  which  he  drove  the  Goths 
northward  before  him.  Mustering  the  whole 
strength  of  their  nation  at  Ravenna,  under 
their  king,  Vitiges,  they  marched  to  besiege 
Belisarius  in  Rome.  And  then  the  g^i«s  of 
this  great  commander  shone  with  its  bright^t 
lustre.  In  the  fim  assault  the  Goths  were 
iMitarhtt  nearly  successful ;  but  Belisarius,  fighting  dusty 
•onqaests,  aud  biood-staincd  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
turned  back  the  tide  of  war.  After  many 
days  of  busy  preparation  another  grand' assault 
was  made.  Hastily  the  walls  were  manned; 
and,  as  the  giant  lines  came  on,  Belisarius  him- 
self, shobting  die  first  arrow,  pierced  the  fore- 
most leader.  A  second  shaft,  from  the  same 
true  haiid,  laid  another  low.  And  then  ^  a 
whole  cloud,  aimed  only  at  the  oxen  which 
drew  the  tdwets  and  diege-train  toward  the 
wall^  brought  the  attacking  army  to  a  complete 
standstill.  It  was  a  decided  chetk;  and, 
thfough  the  siege  dragged  on  for  more  thin 
1^ year,  every  effort  of  the  Gotte  waS' met  and 
foiled  with  equal  skill.    ^I^s^^was  the  de- 
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fenoe  at  times,  that  matdile$8  itatttes  were 
often  broken  up,  and  hurled  from  the  wall 
upon  the  Goths  below.  About  the  middle  of 
the  siege,  the  Pope  Sylverius,  convicted  of  __ , 
having  sent  a  letter  to  the  Goths,  promising  f^'^^'" 


to  open  one  of  the  gates  to  them,  was  banished 
from  the  city.  And  at  last  the  besiegers,  worn 
out  with  useless  toil,  burned  their  tents  and  fell 
back  to  Raveana,  where  before  long  they 
yielded  to  the  triumphant  lUyrian,  at  whose 
feet  all  Italy  then  lay.  Milan,  a  city  second 
only  to  Rome,  had  been  destroyed  the  year  be- 
fore by  a  host  of  Franks,  who  rushed  down 
from  the  Alps  to  aid  the  Goths,  and  enrich 
themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  plain. 

Through  all  these  brilliant  achievements 
Belisarius  had  been  greatly  vexed  and  ham- 
pered by  intriguing  rivals,  especially  the  am- 
bitious Narses.  And  now  his  star  began  tOKai 
pale.  In  two  campaigns  (541-542),  ht  drove  BdiSiL 
back  over  the  Euphrates  the  Persian  king 
Nushirvan,  who  had  ruined  Antioch,  and  was 
planning  a  raid  upon  Jerusalem.  A  report 
having  reached  the  camp  that  Justinian  wM 
dying,  the  general  let  fall  some  rash  words, 
which  implied  that  the  Empress  Theodora — 
once  an  actress  of  most  wicked  life — ^was  un- 
wordiy  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  For  this  he 
was  recalled,  disgraced,  and  heavily  fined,  his 
life  being  spared  only  for  the  sake  of  his  prof r 
ligate  wife  Antonina,  who  was  then  in  high 
favor  with  the  Entpress.  a,;  .edb, Google 


:  Sent  to  Italy  again  in  5^  to*  oppdse  Totilas, 
a  brave  and  clever  Goth,  who  was  making 
manful  efforts  to  restore  the  empire  of  The- 
odoric,  Bdisarius  was  foroed  to  stand  idly  by 
with  insufficient  forces,  while  the  Gotfas  took 
SteSSS.^^™^  having  reduced  the  citizens  to  feed 
on  mice  and  nettles  ( 546) .  He  recovered  the 
city  in  a  month  or  two,  and  then  held  out 
against  every  attack;  but  during  the  re^ 
mainder  of  his  stay  in  Italy  his  strength  was 
frittered  away  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Totilas  pressed  him  hard.  At  length, 
in  548,  he  got  leave  to  return  home. 

Then,  having  narrowly  escaped  murder,  he 
lived  in  private  until  559,  when  he  wis  called 
into  the  field  to  meet  an  inroad  of  Bulgarians, 
who,  coming  originally  from  Mount  Ural, 
Trg^eat  had  crosscd  the  frozen  Danube,  and  were  now 
"•"^^  only  twenty  miles  from  Constantinople.  The 
stout  old  soldier,  having  beaten  back  the  sav- 
ages, came  home  to  be  treated  coldly,  and  dis- 
missed without  thanks.  Soon  after,  accused 
of  plotting  to  murder  iht  Emperor,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  and  impriscmed  in 
his  own  house.  His  freedom  was  restored, 
but  the  death-^^low  had  been  given;  he  lived 
only  eig^t  months  longer.  ^ 

We  are  all  familial  with"  the  bent  figure 
<if  a:  blind  old  man,  begging  for  alms  in  the 
streets^  though  he  was  once  the  great  Oeii- 
crat  Bctisatius, J  conqueror  of  Africa-  and 
Italy.     Painters  and  pocti^li^^^dea- 
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geiiy  on  the  romantic  story;  but  it  is  doubted 
by  most  historians. 

It  was  left  for  Narses,  purse-bearer  to  Jus-  Jg|^^ 
tinian,  the  rival  and  successor  of  Belisarius,  tog;^3S||>^ 
destroy  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy. 
Lombards,  Heruli,  and  Huns  following  his 
banner,  he  defeated  and  slew  Totilas  at  Tadi- 
nas  in  522,  and  then  occupied  Rome,  which 
was  taken  and  retaken  five  times  during  die 
reign  of  Justinian.  But  his  task  was  not  fin- 
ished until  Teias,  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings, 
fell  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Most  of  the  sur- 
viving Ostrogoths  were  then  allowed  to  leave  j^  leave 
Italy  with  part  of  their  wealth.  And  thus, 
having  held  the  peninsula  for  sixty  years,  they 
pass  from  our  sight.  Narses,  having  then  re- 
pelled a  swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni,  who 
ravaged  Italy  from  north  to  south,  was  made 
the  first  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  for 
many  years  to  rule  with  prudence  and  vigor. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  turn  to  the  great- 
est glory  of  Justinian's  reign — ^his  reduction  of 
Roman  law  to  a  simple  and  condensed  system. 
For  centuries  the  laws  had  been  multiplying. 
Every  decree  of  every  emperor — even  heedless 
words  spoken  by  the  veriest  fool  or  blackest 
villain  in  that  most  chedcered  line  from 
Adrian  to  Justinian — ^became  a  binding  law. 
Nobody  could  know  the  law,  for  on  any  point 
there  might  be  a  dozen  contradictory  deci- 
sions. Justinian  set  himself,  witfi  die  aid  ot 
Tribonian,  and  other  learned  men,  to  workGoogle 
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tfiis  chaos  into  order.  Hi»  system  consists  of 
SS^T"  four  great  parts:  i-  The  "Code,"  a  coadensa- 
tion  of  aU  earlier  systems,,  was  first  published 
in  529.  2.  Not  less  valuable  were  the  "Insti- 
tutes,'' a  volume  treating  of  the  elements  of 
Roman  law,  intended  for  students,  and  pub- 
lished in  533.  3*  In  the  same  year  appeared 
the  "Digest,**  or  "Pandects"  (the  latter  word 
means  "comprising  all"),  which,  in  fifty  vol- 
umes, gave  the  essence  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. This  great  work  was  finished  in  three 
years;  and  some  idea  of  the  cutting-down 
found  needful  may  be  gathered  f rc»n  the  fact, 
that  three  millions  of  sentences  were  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  4.  The 
"Novels"  embraced  the  new  laws  issued  by 
Justinian  himself. 

During  all  this  reign  the  old  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Blue  and  Green  factions  of  the  Cir- 
^riot^  cus  convulsed  the  capital.  It  reached  a  crisis 
in  532,  when  a  destructive  riot,  called  Nika 
(Victory),  from  the  watchword  of  the  com- 
batants, raged  for  five  days.  Blues  and  Greens 
united  against  the  emperor,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  fleeing,  when  the  firmness  of  his  wife 
restrained  him.  The  Blues  returned  to  their 
allegiance;  and  the  blood  of  30,000  of  their 
wretched  foes  soaked  the  sand  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. The  secret  of  silk-making,  which  had 
been  jealously  guarded  by  the  Chinese^  was 
now  made  known  to  Europe  by  two  monks, 
who  brought  the  eggs  of  t^^  j^^^g^gog^^rom 
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the  East,  hidden  in  a  hollow  cane.  Justinian 
adorned  his  capital  with  twenty-five  churches, 
of  which  the  chief  was  St.  Sophia,  gleaming 
with  gems  and  many-colored  marble.  In  ^41 
the  Roman  Consulship — once  the  world's 
proudest  dignity,  but  long  since  dwindled  into 
an  empty  title — ceased  to  exist;  it  was  not, 
however,  till  three  centuries  later,  that  the 
"grand  old  name"  was  abolished  by  law. 

Justinian  died  in  565,  aged  eighty-three,  j^^j^ 
Leaving  no  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Justin  II.  He  was  active,  temperate, 
good-natured;  but  the  slave  of  an  imperious 
and  vicious  wife.  In  his  religious  views  he 
was  capricious  and  intolerant;  in  early  days 
a  persecutor  of  heresy — ^in  old  age  himself  a 
heretic. 

[Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  destroys  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  the  Gepidse  in  566,  and 
the  next  year  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
The  Eastern  Empire  and  Persia  are  engaged 
in  a  long  struggle  for  fifty  years;  Chosroes  in- 
vades the  Empire  and  conquers  Syria  (611), 
Palestine  (614),  Egypt  (616),  and  Asia 
Minor.  Heraclius  delivers  Constantinople 
from  the  Persians  and  Avars  in  626.  The 
next  year  he  puts  Chosroes  to  flight,  and  the 
latter  h  then  deposed  and  murdered  by  his 
too.  Peace  is  ccmcluded  between  the  two  Em- 
pires in  628.] 

^  Digitize^^V^pOgle 
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EDWARD  HENRY  PALMER 

THE  chief  seat  of  the  cult  of  the  deities 
of  Arabia  was  Mecca,  also  called  Bek* 
ka,  both  names  signifying  a  place  of 
concourse ;  another  name  of  the  city  is  Umm  el 
jj^^^^j^^^  Qura,  "the  mother  of  cities,"  or  metropolis, 
idty.jt  ^as  built  about  the  middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century  of  our  era  by  the  Qurais  on  their  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Kaabah,  the  most 
ancient  shrine  in  the  country.  It  is  situated 
in  a  narrow,  sandy  valley,  shut  in  by  bare 
mountains.  The  soil  around  the  city  is  stony 
and  unproductive,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  import  their  own  provisions.  To 
furnish  this  supply  with  more  regularity,  Ha* 
shim,  Mohammed's  grandfather,  appointed 
two  caravans,  one  in  winter  and  the  other  in 
summer,  to  set  out  yearly. 

The  Kaabah  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  as  a 
famous  temple,  whose  sanctity  was  even  then 
revered  by  all  the  Arabians;  its  origin  mvM 
therefore  be  ascribed  to  a  very  remote  period. 
Th^name,  which  simply  means^l^^a  c^l^^^ij^^ 
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given  it  on  account  of  its  shape,  it  being  built 
square  of  unhewn  stones.  It  was  supposed  to  gj^j^ 
have  been  built  by  Adam  from  a  model 
brou^t  from  heaven,  and  to  have  beoi  subse- 
quently restored  by  Seth,  and  later  on  by  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmad. 

The  well  Zem-Zem,  anumg  the  most  vener-  me  wen 
ated  objects  in  die  sacred  precincts  of  Mecca, 
is  believed  to  be  the  spring  which  Hagar  dis- 
covered when  she  fled  out  into  the  wilderness 
with  her  son  Ishmael.  It  was  a  small  stream 
flowing  from  one  of  the  surrounding  hills^  and 
this  having,  in  course  of  time,  dried  up,  ^Abd 
ai  Muttalib,  Mohammed's  grandfather,  caused 
the  well  to  be  dug  on  the  spot  whence  the 
spring  originally  issued. 

The  Kaabah,  so  far  as  the  dim  legends  of 
antiquity  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  re- 
mained lor  a  long  period  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  <hi  theirmigrat- 
ing  to  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  its  guar- 
dianship became  vested  in  their  kinsmen,  die 
Jorhamites.  The  Jorhamites  were  defeated 
and  deposed  by  a  coalition  of  the  Benu  Bakr 
and  Benu  *Huza'hah,  and  the  charge  of  the 
'Kaabah  remained  widi  the  last-mentioned 
tribe. 

'  Qnzai,  an  ancestor  of  the  prophet,  making 
common  cause  with  the  Benu  Kenftnah,  de- 
isated  the  Benu  Bakr  and  Benu  ^Huza'hah 
and  fqstof»l  the  custody  of  the  Kaabah  to  his 
own  tribe,  the  Qurais.  Digitized  by  ^uogle 
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From  Quzai  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son, 
tnSSm.  ^Abd  ed  Dar,  from  whom  the  principal  offices 
were,  however,  transferred  to  his  brother, 
^Abd  Menaf.  ^Abd  Menaf  left  foor  sons, 
^Abd  Shems,Hashim,al  Muttalib  and  NiufeL 
To  Hashim  was  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
the  Kaabah  and  the  right  of  suppljring  food 
to  the  pilgrims,  together  with  die  princedom 
of  Mecca.  Hashim  and  his  son,  ^Abd  al 
Muttalib,  filled  the  office  with  so  much  liber- 
ality that  the  wealth  of  the  family,  though 
considerable,  was  nearly  all  dissipated,  and 
the  rival  family  of  Ommaiyeh,  son  of  *Abd 
Shems,  took  over  the  more  expensive  offices, 
with  the  prestige  which  they  naturally  carried. 

*Abd  al  Muttalib's  youngest  son,  *Abd  alah, 
married  a  kinswoman  settled  at  Yathrib 
(Medinah),  by  whom  he  had  one  posthumous 
child,  Mohammed,  the  future  prophet 

The  exact  date  generally  given  of  Moham- 
M^.  med's  birth  is  April  20,  571,  but  all  that  is 
absolutely  certain  is  that  he  was  born  in  the 
Year  of  the  Elephant.  All  that  the  child  in- 
herited from  his  father  was  five  camels  and 
a  slave  girl. 

Mohammed  had  reached  his  fortieth  year 
when  the  first  revelations  came  to  him.  They 
were  the  almost  natural  outcome  of  his  mode 
of  life  and  habit  of  thought,  and  especially  of 
his  physical  constitution.  From  youth  up- 
ward he  had  suffered  from  a  nervous  disorder 
which  tradition  calls  epilepsy,  but  the  syinp* 
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llj^j^oal  phf^omom  wioll  r  knownr  and  diaf- 
nowdiiii  the  p»8cat  time,  mid.  which  areal? 
mQ8ti  always  ^^ccompanned  with  hali»ciaations, 
abnofinal  ej^ercise  of  the  mental  functions,  and 
not  utnf reqoently  with  a  certain  amount  of 
dec^tion,  both  voluntary  and  cdierwiseu 

;  The  tbovgbt  thathe  might  be,  after  all,  mad 
or  possessed  (magnum) ,  was  terrible  to  Mo* 
hammed.  He  strug^d  for  a  long  time 
agtainst  the  idea,  and  endeavored  to  support 
himself  by  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine 
mission  which  he  bad  received  upon  Mount 
^Hira;  but  no  more  revelations  came,  nothing 
occurred  to  give  him  further  confidence  and 
hope,  and  Mohammed  began  to  feel  that  rach 
a  life  could  be  endured  no  longer.  The 
"Fatrah,"  or  "intermission,"  as  this  period, '^'••^^^ 
without  revelation,  was  called,  lasted  for  two 
and  a  hailf  or  three  years. 

Dark  thoughts  of  suicide  presented  them^ 
selves  to  hia  mind,  and  on  more  than  one  occa^ 
aion  he  climbed  the  steep  sides  of  Mount 
^Hira,  or  Mowt  Thabir,  with  the  desperate 
intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  unquiet  life 
by  hurling  hiniself  from  one  of  the  precipitous 
cliffs.  But  a  nrtysterious  power  appeared  to 
hold  him  back^  and  at  length  the  long-looked^- 
for  viaion  came,  which  waa  to  confirm  him  in 
bis;pi|9plietic  mission 

,  And  D«W:  the  r^elatiottsxame  in  rapid  suo-merevebt- 
ci^wp<)^  He  na /^a^  mkWsS(}T^i^ 
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the  inspiratioiiy  and' Ms  conviction  of  thruasty 
of  Ood  aad  of  his  divine  coimnission  topwach 
it  was  indelibly  impressed  aipoft  his  mind. 

To  the  great  mtts  ol  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
die  new  doctrine  was  simply  ^Hanifism^  to 
which  they  had  become  accustomed,  and  they 
did  not  at  first  trouble  diemselves  at  all  about 
How  Mecca  tbc  matter.  Mohaouned's  claim,  however,  to 
^^  be  the  Aposde  of  God  called  forth  more  oppo- 
sition, causiag  some  to  hate  him  for  his  pre* 
sumption,  and  others  to  ridicule  him  for  his 
pretensions;  some  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  one  possessed,  while  another  class  looked 
upon  him  as  a  mere  vulgar  soothsayer. 

But  in  preaching  the  unity  of  Allah,  Mo- 
hammed was  attacking  the  very  existence  of 
the  idols,  in  the  guardianship  of  which  con- 
sisted not  only  the  supremacy  of  Mecca,  but 
the  welfare  and  imfwrtance  of  the  state.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Qurais  therefore  began  to  look 
with  no  favorable  eye  upon  the  prophet,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  dangerous  political  inno- 
vator. But  Mohammed  came  of  the  most 
noble  family  in  Mecca,  and  could  not  be  at- 
tacked or  suppressed  without  calling  down 
upon  the  aggressors  the  certain  vengeance  of 
his  protector,  Abu  Talib,  and  his  clan.  A 
deputation  of  the  chiefs,  therelore,  waited 
upon  Abu  Talib  and  begged  him  to  enforce 
silence  upon  his  nephew,  or  to  wididrfl(w 
protection,  which  latter  altemadve  was  equiv- 
alent to: handing,  him  over  td:  the;  suttimaty 
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rengeaiiteof  his  f  o«.  This  Aim  Talib  .firmljr 
but  politely  refused  to  do,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  added  threats  to  their  eatretties  that  he 
consented  evmtoremoMtratewitb  his  nephew. 

So  hostile  wai  now  the  attitude  of  the  Qu- 
rais  that  the  believers  of  Mecca  prepared  for 
iight,  and  at  last  there  were  only  left  in 
Mecca  three  members  of  the  community,  Mo- 
hammed himself,  Abu  Bekr,  and  Ali. 

The  Qurais  now  held  a  solemn  council  of 
warj  at  which,  on  the  suggestion  of  Abu  Gahl, 
it  was  determined  that  eleven  men,  each  ^^^qSHjS^ 
prominent  member  of  one  of  the  noble  fam- 
ilies of  the  town,  should  simultaneously  attack 
and  m'urder  Mohammed,  and  by  thus  divid- 
ing the  responsibility  should  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  the  blood  feud;  for,  as  thty 
rightly  judged,  the  Hasimis,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  take  the  blood  revenge  on 
so  many  families,  would  be  obliged  to  accept 
the  blood  money  instead. 

Mohammed  had  timely  warning  of  this  de-  Mohammed 
sign,  and  giving  Ali  his  mantle  bade  him  pre-^^ 


tend  to  sleep  on  the  couch  usually  occupied  by 
himself,  and  so  divert  the  attention  of  the 
would-be  murderers  who  were  watching 
around  his  house.  In  the  meantime  Moham- 
med and  Abu  Bekr  escaped  by  a  back  window 
in  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  the  two  hid 
^themselves  in  a  cavern  on  Mount  Thaur,  an 
hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Mecca,  before 
ihe  Qurais  had^  discovered  the  ruse  and  heard  ogle 


of.  dieir  .flight    A  hot  puispit  wast  ixmocdU 
atdy  orgaoiaxd. 

Far  tbiee  days  thqr  lay  ooJMealed,  th^ 
eocancs  once  oomiagi  m  near  that  Abu  Bekr, 
trembling,  said,  "We  are  but  two."    **Nay," 
aaid  Mohaimncd^  'Ve  are  threq;  for  God  is 
with  us."    The  l^;end  tells  us  tfiat  a  spider 
had  wovea  its  web  across  the  siou^  of  the 
cave,  so  diat  the  Qurais,  thinkiog  that  oo  ooe 
had  entered  in,  passed  it  oyer  in  their  search. 
At  length  they  ventured  once  more  to  set 
out,  and,  mounted  on  fleet  camels^  reached 
Yathrib  in  safety.     Three  days  after  the; 
were  joiaed  by  Aii,  who  had  been  allowed  tq 
leave  after  a  few  hours'  imprisonment 
This  was  the  celebrated  Higrah,  or  flight, 
T^^^^^^     f  rcrni  which  the  Mohammedan  era  dates.    It 
A.D.6aa.     tooit  place  on  June  i6,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
622.     The  city  of  Yjathrib  was  henceforth 
known  as  Madinat  en  Nebi,  "the  city  of  the 
prophet,"  or  simply  El  Medinab. 
Once  established  at  £1  Medipah,  Moham- 
ifnhiiwri  ^^^  proceeded  to  regulate  the  rites  and  cere- 
«^i^  mcmies  of  his  religion,  built  a  mosque  to  serve 
^JSr      as  a  place  of  prayer  and  hall  of  general  as- 
sembly, and  appointed  Bilal,  the  Abyssinian 
slave  who  had  been  50  faithful  throughout  the 
former  persecutions,  as  crier  to  call  the  her 
lievers  to  the  five  daily  prayeis.     His  n^ 
care  was  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  thf: 
various  opposing  partiea  pf  tihe  city,  and  tbii 
was  by  i|o.  me^^»  ao  ea«r  tM|^, 
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ward  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  native  city, 
which  had  rejected  him  and  driven  him  oat; 
and  feeling  himself  now  sufficiently  strong  toHebcgbit 
take  the  offensive,  he  began  to  preach  the  ^J^^^^ 
Holy  War, 

For  six  years  neidier  he  nor  his  followers 
had  visited  the  Kaabah,  or  performed  the 
sacred  rites  of  die  pilgrimage,  and  in  the  year 
628  he  resolved  to  attempt  it.  The  time 
chosen  was  in  the  sacred  month  of  DHu'l 
Qa'hdah,  when  the  Lesser  Pilgrimage  was 
wont  to  be  performed,  rather  than  DHu'l 
Higgeh,  tfiat  of  the  Greater  Pilgrimage,  as 
less  likely  to  lead  to  a  collision  with  the  other 
tribes.  Fifteen  hundred  men  only  accompa- 
nied Mohammed,  bearing  no  other  arms  than 
those  usually  allowed  to  pilgrims,  a  sheathed 
iword  for  each. 

The  Meccans  contemplated  Mohammed's 
advance  with  no  small  apprehension,  and  not 
believing  in  his  pacific  intentions,  resolved  to 
bar  his  progress.  Mohammed,  thus  checked, 
turned  aside  toward  ^Hudaibiyeh,  on  the  f  ron* 
tier  of  die  sacred  territory. 

Here  after  some  negotiations  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  which  a  truce  of  ten  years  wasTtetaa 
agreed  upon ;  any  of  the  Meccans  who  pleased  2SS!.' 
should  be  at  liberty  to  join  Mohammed,  and 
vice  versa,  any  of  the  Muslims  who  chose 
might  enter  the  Meccan  ranks ;  only  those  who 
were  clients  of  powerful  chiefs  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  become  Muslims  without  the  ogle 


cobient  trf  their  patfoat.^  Mohamimd  ttd  hit 
followeife  iPViOTe.ndt  to  eater  Mecca 'diatiyeif^ 
but  the  neA  yeat  diey^  were  to  be  petmitted 
to  do  so  and  to  remain  for  throe  days. 

This  was,  in  reality,  a  great  triumph  for 
Mobaiiunedy  as  it  recognised  his  position  as 
an  independent  prince,  while  the  ten  years' 
truce  not  only  enabled  him  without  hindrance 
to  propagate  his  doctrines  at  Mecca,  but,  by 
removing  the  constant  danger  in  v^idi  He 
stood  from  that  city,  gave  him  the  opportu* 
nity  of  turning  his  attention  elsewhere. 
He  now  not  only  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
Tries  to  Bcdawiu  tribes  1o  submission,  but  wrote  letters 
^  ""^  to  the  great  kings  and  emperors  of  the  world, 
to  the  Persian  Khosroii,  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror, and  to  the  Abyssinian  NaggSsi,  per- 
emptorily bidding  them  embrace  the  faith  and 
submit  to  his  rule.  The  replies  that  he  re- 
ceived were  not  flattering  to  his  pride,  but 
he  or  his  immediate  successors  were,  ere  long, 
to  repeat  the  summons  in  a  form  that  ad* 
mitted  neither  of  denial  nor  delay. 

One  potentate  only,  the  governor  of  Egypt) 
Maqauqtas,  returned  a  favorable  answer,  and 
he  sent,  among  other  presents^  two  slave  girls, 
one  of  whom,  a  Coptic  girl  named  Mary,  Mo^ 
hammed  took  to  himsdf,  and  by  so  doing 
estranged  his  numerous  wives,  and  was  onl^ 
reconciled  by  a  revelation. 

In  1639/in  tt]^  month  of  DHu^l  Qa'hdiK 
[(February),   the   Iqng-expected   pilgrimagi 
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took  pl^cc.   With  two  thousand  followers  the 
prophet  ^en^red  die  Holy  City,  and  the  Mec-i^^ 
cans  having  retired  to  tt^  neighboring  hills» 
all  passed  off  quietly. 

In  March,  632,  he  made  his  last  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  the  "Farewell  Pilgrimage,"  as  die 
Muslims  call  it,  and  standing  upon  Mount 
Arafat  he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude 
— ^more  than  forty  thousand  of  pilgrims — bade 
them  stand  firm  by  the  faith  that  he  hadSd^Siit 
taught  them,  and  called  God  to  witness  that'*"*^'*'""***' 
he  had  delivered  his  message  and  fulfilled  his 
mission. 

In  June  he  fell  sick,  and  himself  perceived 
that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  On  Monday, 
June  8,  feeling  better,  he  went  to  the  Mosque 
of  Medinah,  where  Abu  Bekr  was  conduct- 
ing the  prayers  before  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion who  had  flocked  there  to  hear  news  of  the 
prophet.  Mohammed's  entry  was  quite  un- 
expected, but  in  spite  of  the  weakness  evident  ^^g^S^ 
from  his  faltering  gait,  his  countenance  was*"^ 
bright,  and  his  voice  as  clear  and  command- 
ing as  ever.  Mounting  the  lower  steps  of  the 
pulpit,  he  said  a  few  last  words  to  the  people, 
and,  having  given  some  parting  injunctions 
to  Osama,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  to  Syria,  Mohammed 
returned  to  his  house  and  lay  down  to.  rest 
in  ^Ayesha's  chamber.  Here,  resting  his  head 
u>poa  her  bosom,  the  prophet  of  Arabia  fell 
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In  forming  our  estimate  of  Mdhan^ned'$ 
character  and  of  the  religion  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  by  his  name,  we  must  put 
aside  the  theories  of  imposture  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  well  as  that  of  divine  inspiration. 
Even  the  theory  of  his  being  a  great  political 
reformer  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth; 
and  although  it  is  certain  that  his  personal 
character  exercised  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  his  doctrine,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means 
evident  that  it  even  molded  it  into  its  present 
shape. 

The  enthusiasm  which  he  himself  inspired, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  such  men  as 
Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  Arabs  of  the  noblest 
birth,  ranged  themselves  among  his  followers, 
who  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  men  of  the 
lowest  rank,  slaves,  f feedmen,  and  the  like, 
prove  that  he  could  have  been  no  mere  im- 
postor. 

The  early  portions  of  the  Qur'an  are  the 
genuine  rhapsodies  of  an  enthusiast  who  be- 
lieved himself  inspired,  and  Mohammed  him- 
self points  to  them  in  the  later  Surahs  as  irref- 
ragable proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  his 
mission.  In  his  later  history,  however,  there 
are  evidences  of  that  tendency  to  pious  fraud 
which  the  profession  of  a  prophet  necessarily 
involves.  Although  commenced  in  perfect 
good  faith,  such  a  profession  must  place  the 
enthusiast  at  last  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
and  the  very  desire  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
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he  himself  believes  may  reduce  him  to  the  al- 
ternative of  resorting  to  a  pious  fraud  or  of 
relinquishing  all  the  results  which  he  has  pre- 
viously attained. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  turned  to  the 
Jews,  imagining  that,  as  he  claimed  to  restore 
the  original  religion  of  Abraham,  and  ap-iS^???^ 
pealed  to  the  Jewish  scriptures  for  confirma- SjjSf 
tion  of  his  teaching,  they  would  support  him. 
Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  he  treated  them 
with  more  bitter  hostility  dian  any  other  of  his 
opponents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  took  but 
little  notice  eidier  of  the  Jews  or  Christians, 
and  when  he  does  mention  the  latter,  it  is 
without  any  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which 
he  at  first  displayed  to  them,  and  they  are 
not  only  sharply  reproved  for  their  errors,  but 
are  included  in  the  general  mass  of  infidels 
against  whom  the  true  believers  are  to  fight 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    PERSIA 

(AJ>.  632<-64t) 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

IN  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  re* 
public,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Sea- 
ate  to  confine  their  consuls  and  legions 
to  a  single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a 
first  enemy  before  they  provoked  the  hostili- 
ties of  a  second.  These  timid  maxims  of  pol- 
icy were  disdained  by  the  magnanimity  or 
enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With 
the  same  vigor  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Atigustus  and  those  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same 
instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  despise. 
In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  Omar, 
the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty- 
six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  four 
thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbeliev- 
ers, and  edified  fourteen  hundred  mosques  for 
the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca, 
the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his  successors  ex- 
tended from  India  to  the  At^aii^^  jafi^jiii,  over 
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the  various  and  distant  provinces^  which  may 
be  comprised  under  the  names  of^  I.  Persia; 
IL  Syria;  IIL  Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V. 
Spain. 

In  tlie  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his 
lieutenant,  Caled,  the  sword  of  God,  and  theinivite 
scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced  to  the  banks '^>*-^ 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  die  cities  of 
Anbar  and  Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  die  desert;  and 
Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  reigned 
above  rix  hundred  years  under  die  shadow  ci 
the  throne  of  Persia.  The  last  of  the  Mondars 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Caled;  hiB  son  was 
sent  a  captive  to  Medina;  his  nobles  bowed 
before  the  successor  of  the  prophet;  the  people 
were  tempted  by  the  example  and  success  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  die  caliph  accepted,  as 
the  first-fruits  of  foreign  conquest,  an  annual 
tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  conquerors,  and  even  dieir  historians, 
were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future 
greatness:  ^^In  the  same  year,''  says  Elmacin, 
^^Caled  fought  many  signal  battles;  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  die  infidels  was  slaugh- 
tered} and  spoils,  infinite  and  innumerable,  SDoib 
were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems."  8iosie«t. 
But  the  iftvindUe  Caled  was  socm  transferred 
to  the  Syrian  war:  die  invasion  of  die  Persian 
frontier  was  eoaducted  by  less  active  di^rzeli^oogle 
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prudent  commanders:  the  Saracens  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; and,  though  diey  chastised  the  inso- 
lent pursuit  of  the  Magians,  their  remaining 
forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon. 
^^^  The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians 
suspended  for  a  moment  their  intestine  di- 
visions. By  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the 
priests  and  nobles,  their  queen,  Arzema,  was 
deposed;  the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers, 
who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in  three  or  four 
years,  since  the  death  of  Chosroes  and  the  re- 
treat of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  Yezdegerd,  die  grandson  of  Chos- 
roes; and  the  same  era,  which  coincides  with 
an  astronomical  period,  has  recorded  the  fall 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  prince,  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
declined  a  perilous  encounter:  the  royal  stan- 
dard was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  gm- 
eral,  Rustam;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thou- 
sand regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or 
in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The 
Moslems,  whose  numbers  were  reinforced 
from  twelve  to  thirty  thousand,  had  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia:  and  their 
line,  though  it  consisted  of  Jewer  men,  could 
produce  more  soldiers  than  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  infidels.  I  shall  here  observe  what  I 
must  often  repeat,  that  the  dyyjg^^^^ibs 
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vms  MQti  iHso  that  of  the  Grrcdis  and  Rch 
09^08^  the  cffott  ol  a  firm  and  compact  inf  an-  ucckt. 
tfy:  tbdr  milttarj  io^ce  was  chkfiy  fomicd 
qI  caivalry  and  arcfaers;  and  the  engagement, 
wlttkh  was  often  interruftted  and  often  re* 
aewod  bgr  aingle  combats  and  flTtng  skirmishes, 
might  be  protracted  without  any  decisive  event 
to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The  pe« 
riods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were  distin- 
guished by  dieir  peculiar  appellations.  The 
fiost,  from  the  well-timed  appearanoe  of  six 
thousand  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denomi- 
nated die  day  of  succor.  The  day  of  concus^ 
if  on  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  per- 
haps of  both,  of  the  coptending  armies.  The 
diird^  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the  whim- 
sical name  of  the  night  of  barking,  from  the 
discordant  clamors,  whidi  were  compared  to 
the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals. 
The  nwrning  of  the  succeeding  day  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Persia;  and  a  seasonable 
whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the 
faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangor  of  arms 
was  re-echoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far 
UAlike  tlM^andent  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently 
reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  ^ade,  amid 
Afi  baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules 
that  wen  laden  wkh  gold  and  silver.  On  the 
ioimd  of  danger  he  ttarted  from  his  couch; 
huthis  flight  was  overtak^i  by  a  valiant  Arab,  Death  of 
who  caught  bun  by  the  foot,  struck  off  his '^'"**^ 
htfad^.hoisted  teon  a^latra^  aiid;  instantly  yr^K^oogle 
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turning  to  the  .field  of  battle,  cifrried  siai^* 
ter  and  ditmay  among  the  thickest: ranks  ci 
the  Penians.  The  Safacens  confess  a  less  c4 
seven  thousand  fivr  hundred  men ;  and  the  bat*' 
tie  of  Cadesia  is  justly  described  by  the  epishen 
of  obstinate  and  atrocious.  The^andard  oi 
the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured 
in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a.  blacksmith^ 
who,  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  ddiv* 
erer  of  Persia;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  pov- 
erty was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by 
a  profusion  of  precious  gems.  After  this  vie* 
tory,  the  wealthy  province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria, 
submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his  conquests  were 
o/'bSs^  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation 
of  Bassora,  a  place  which  ever  commands  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the 
distance  of  fourscore  miles  from  the  gulf,  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  «id 
direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  thC' river 
of  the  Arabs.  In  the  niidway,  between  the 
junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famoiw 
streams,  the  new  settlement  vi^as  planted  an 
the  western  bank:  the  first  colony  was  com* 
posed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems;  but  die  in^ 
fluence  of  die  situation  soon  reared  a  flourish* 
ing  and  populous  capital.  The  air,  though 
excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healdiyr^e  mead- 
ov^  are  filled  with  palm-trdes  and  catde;  and 
one  of  the  adjacoit  valleys  has  been  celebrated 
among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia. 
Under  the  fim  caliphs,:  the  j^rju^w^^g^^ 
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pravinces  of  Persia:  the  city  has  been  sancti- 
fied by  the  Combs  ol  the  companions  and  mar- 
tyrs; and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent 
dhe  port  of  Bassora^  as  a  convenient  station  and 
passas^  of  the  Indian  trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  inter- 
sected by  rivers  and  canals  might  have  opposed 
an  insuperable  harrier  to  the  victorious  cav-^^^ 
airy;  and  the  walls  of  Gtesiphon  or  MadayUy^fSf^ 
which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the 
Romans,  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  darts 
of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying  Persians  were 
overcome  by  the  belief  that  the  last  day  of 
their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand:  the 
strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treachery 
or  cowardice;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his 
family  and  treasures,  escaped  to  Holwan  at  die 
foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month 
after  the  battle,  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar, 
passed  the  Tigris  without  opposition ;  the  capi- 
tal was  taken  by  assault;  and  the  disorderly 
resistance  of  the  people  gave  a  keener  edge 
to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted 
with  religious  transport,  ^This  is  the  white 
palace  of  Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the 
apostle  of  GodT'  The  naked  robbers  of  the 
desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  theS?!!!^ 
measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each 
chamber  revealed, a  new  treasure  secreted  with 
aj-ty^or  ostentatiously  displayed;  the  gold  and 
silver^  the  ivatious  wardj^bes  and  prccioisiliijy-Google 
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lutore;  surpassed  (stys  Almlfeda)  dieMOStaiaiate 
ol  fancy  or  numbers^;  and  ailodier  faisttKtiande^ 
fines  the  untold  and  almost  infiiiiteniass^  hj 
the  fabulous  computation  of  'three  thoustndB 
of  thousands  of  thowands  of  pieces  of'  godd. 
Some  minute  though  curious  facts' 'repreaeM 
the  con^ast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From 
the  rfemote  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean^  a  large 
provision  of  camphire  had  be«i  imported, 
which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to 
illuminate  the  palaces  of  l^e  east.  Strangers 
to  the  name  and  properties  of  that  odorifer- 
ous gum,  die  Saracens,  mistaking  it  for  salt, 
mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  w^ere 
astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One 
^derfui  ^^  ^^  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated 
^^^^^  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and 
as  many  in  breadth:  a  paradise  or  garden  was 
depictured  on  the  ground ;  the  flowers,  fruits, 
and  shrubs,  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the 
gold  embroidery,  and  the  colors  of  the  pre- 
cious stones;  and  the  aimple  square  was  encir- 
cled by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  The 
Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  re- 
linquish their  claim,  in  the  reasonable  hope 
that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted 
with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and 
industry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided 
the  prize  among  his  brethren  of  Medina:  the 
picture  was  destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  m- 
trinsic  value  of  the  materials,^  that  the  share  of 
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Aii  al<Mie  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  drams. 
A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass, 
the  belt  and  bracelets,  of  Chosroes,  was  over- 
taken bf  the  pursuers;  the  gorgeous  trophy 
WM  presented  to  the  commander  of  die  faith- 
ful ;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  conde- 
scended to  smile  when  they  beheld  the  white 
beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the 
veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of 
the  Great  King.    The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  waSi>ea,of 
followed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  ^^*^^^ 
The  Saracens  disliked  the  air  and  situation  of 
the  place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his  gen- 
eral to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates.    In  every  age 
the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities 
have  been  easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is  desti- 
tute of  stone  and  timber;  and  the  most  solid 
structures  are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  the  native  bitu- 
men.   The  name  of  Cufa  describes  a  habita- 
tion of  reeds  and  earth;  but  the  importance o/c^. 
of  die  new  capital  was  supported  by  die  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of  vet- 
erans; and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged 
by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  provoking  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand swords :  "Ye  men  of  Cuf a,"  said  Ali,  who 
solicited  their  aid,  "you  have  been  always  con- 
spicuous by  your  valor.    You  conquered  the 
Persian  king,  and  scattered  his  forces,  dll  you 
had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance."  DigTbi^Google 
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mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  At  fastdcs  of 
Jalula  and  Nehavend.    After  the  loss  of  the 

Tbekta^  f onner^  Yezdcgerd  fled  from  Holwan,  and 
concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  nioan- 
tains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  C3rnis  had  de- 
scended with  his  eqoal  and  valiant  compan- 
ions. The  courage  ol  iht  nation  sanrived  that 
of  the  monarch:  among  die  hills  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Persians  made  a  third  and  final 
stand  for  their  religion  and  country;  and  the 

^▼«d.  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled  by  die 
Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians  was 
stopped  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules 
and  camels  laden  with  honey^  the  incident, 
however  slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the 
luxurious  impediments  of  an  oriental  army. 

[In  632,  the  Arabs  attack  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire.  During  die  next  seventy-five 
years,  they  conquer  Syria,  Egypt;  and  North- 
em  Africa.  In  709,  they  cross  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  attack  Spain.] 
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ARAB    CONQUEST    OF    SPAIN 

(AJ>.  709--7ID 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

IN  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north 
and  south,  the  Goths  and  the  Saracens t*tk>fiuS' 
encountered  each  other  on  the  confines  **'«^"'*^ 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  reason- 
able ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Othman  their  piratical  squad- 
rons had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Andalusia;  nor 
had  they  forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by 
the  Gothic  succors.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in 
the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed 
of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of  Europe. 
A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  want- 
ing to  the  African  conquest;  but  Musa,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls 
of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of 
Count  Julian,  die  general  of  the  Goths.  From 
his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the 
Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  per-  Google 
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son,  and  his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet, and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honor 
of  introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Spain*  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  Kis 
treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat  die  popu- 
lar story  of  his  daughter  Cava;  of  a  virgin 
who  was  seduced^  or  ravished,  by  her  sov- 
ereign ;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion 
and  country  to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  After 
the  decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two 
sons  were  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  Rod- 
eric,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or 
governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
tiie  preceding  tyranny.     The  monarchy  was 

t£*G^  still  elective ;  but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated 
on  the  steps  of  die  throne,  were  impatient  of 
a  private  station.  Their  resentment  was  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the 
dissimulation  of  courts:  their  followers  were 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favors  and  the 
promise  of  a  revolution ;  and  their  uncle  Op- 
pas,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the 
first  person  in  the  church,  and  the  second  in 
the  state.  It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  the  unsuccessful  f ac- 

^te.^*  tion ;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to 
fear  from  the  new  reign ;  and  that  the  impru- 
dent king  could  not  forget  or  forgive  die  in-' 
juries  which  Rodcric  and  his  family  had  sus- 
tained. The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count 
rendered  him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject: 
his  estates  were  ample,  his  iqllm^^sJi^^^^f^ 
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oumerouSy  tnd  it  wts  too  fatally  shown  tbat^ 
by  his  Andalosian  and  Mauritanian  com* 
fluandSy  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Too  feeble,  however,  to 
meet  hi»  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought  the  aid  FiSISseeks 
of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  JJ^^^"* 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities 
oi  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in 
a  personal  interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth 
and  nakedness  of  his  country;  the  weakness  of 
an  unpopular  prince;  the  degeneracy  of  an 
effeminate  people.  The  Goths  were  no  longer 
the  victorious  barbarians  who  had  humbled 
the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen  of  na- 
tions, and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Adantic  Ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  successors  of 
Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace;  the 
walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust; 
the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms; 
and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient  renown 
would  expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the 
first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious 
Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance 
of  die  attempt;  but  the  execution  was  delayed 
till  he  had  consulted  the  commander  of  the 
faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
permission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown 
kingdoms  of  the  West  to  the  religion  and 
throne  of  die  caliphs.  In  his  residence  of 
Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  caution, 
continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened  ogle 
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his  preparations.  But  the  remorse  of  the  con- 
spirators was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assur- 
ance that  he  should  ccmtent  himself  with  the 
g^ory  and  spoil,  without  a^iring  to  establish 
the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates 
Africa  ir(xn  Europe. 

Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the 
dd!^u>f  faithful  to  the  traitors  and  infidels  of  a  for* 
eign  land,  he  made  a  less  dangerous  trial  of 
their  strength  and  veracity.  One  hundred 
Arabs  and  four  hundred  Africans  passed  over 
in  four  vessels  from  Tangier,  or  Ceuta;  the 
place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarik  their 
chief.  From  their  first  station  they  marched 
eighteen  miles  through  a  hilly  country  to  the 
castle  and  town  of  Julian:  on  which  (it  is  still 
called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name  of 
the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that 
advances  into  the  sea.  Their  hospitable  en- 
tertainment, the  Christians  who  joined  their 
standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  un- 
guarded province,  the  richness  of  their  spoil, 
and  the  safety  of  their  return,  announced  to 
their  brethren  the  most  favorable  omens  of 
.|.j^».  victory.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  five  thousand 
""^^^  veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under 
the  command  of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and  skil- 
ful soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation  of 
his  chief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were 
provided  by  the  industry  of  their  too  faithful 
ally.    The  Saracens  landed  ^%,e^t^tniUr  or 
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pmntoi  Europe;  ibeoDFnipt  and  iimiliar  «p^ 
pdlatkm  ol  Gibraltar  {Gebei  al  Tarik)  de*  ^^^''•^' 
Kribcs  die  nKRiataiii  of  Tarik*  The  adjacent 
governors  mlormed  the  court  of  Tole<io  of 
die  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs;  and  tiic 
defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been 
commanded  to  seize  and  bind  the  prcsumptu* 
OU9  strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the  mag- 
iiittide  of  die  danger.  At  die  royal  summons^ 
die  dukes  and  counts^  die  bishops  and  nobles 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  assembled  at  die  head 
of  their  followers^  His  army  consisted  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  men;  a  formi- 
dable power^  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had 
been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Tarik  had  been  augmented  to  twelve  thou- 
sand Saracens;  but  the  Chri^an  malcontents 
were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and 
a  citowd  of  Africans  most  greedil3r  tasted  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres  has 
been  illustrated^ by  the  encounter  which  de^ 
fermined  the  fate  ctf  the  kingdom;  the  stream 
of  the  Gaudalete,  which  falfo  into  the  bay,  di- 
vided the  two  camps,  and  marked  die  advance 
lug  mtd  retreattng  skirmishes  of  three  success 
sive  arid  bloody  days*  On  the  fourth  day,  the  Th^^^ 
t!wo  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  *'^'^*'^ 
Hsue :  but  Alaric  would  have  blu^ed  at  thfe 
tight  of  bis  unworthy  successor,  sustaining  oft 
M%tk^  a  diadem  <of,peafis^  incumbered  widi 
a  flo^^Hg  idbe  «>ftgDld  anJ^ttien  embroidct^ogle 


and  reclmiQg  on  a  litter  or  car  of  ivory  drawa 
by  two  white  mules.  Notwithstanding  the 
valor  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the 
weight  ol  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres 
was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their 
dead  bodies.  '^My  brethren/'  said  Tarik  Ixi 
his  surviving  companions,  "the  enemy  is  her 
fore  you,  the  sea  is  behind :  whither  would  ye 
fly?  Follow  your  general:  I  am  resolved 
either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on  the 
prostrate  king  of  the  Romans.'^  Besides  the 
resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret 
corr^pondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of 
Count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of 
Witiza. 

The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  occupied  the  most  important  post: 
ISaii^  their  well-timed  defection  broke  the  ranks  of 
^^*^  the  Christians;  each  warrior  was  prompted 
by  fear  of  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal 
safety;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army 
were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  flight  and 
pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amid 
the  general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his 
car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his 
horses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  deadi 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the 
Betis  or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his 
robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found  on  the 
bank;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance 
of  the  caliph  must  have  been^ 


itimtmeintr  head,  whieh  was  exposed  in  tfi- 
ninph  before  the  patace  of  Damascus. 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  inW 
guilt  and  lAfamy  that  his  only  hope  was  in  die  Rviaof 

•  tlM  Gothic 

ruin  of  his  country.    After  the  battle  of  Xeres  > 


he  recommended  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  the  victorious  Saracen.  **The  king  of  the 
Go^  is  slain;  their  princes  are  fled  before 
you,  the  army  is  routed,  tfie  nation  is  aston* 
ished.  Secure  with  sufficient  detachments 
the  cities  of  Betica;  but  in  person,  and  with* 
out  delay,  march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo, 
and  allow  not  the  distracted  Christians  either 
time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new 
monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  advice.  A 
Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who  had  been 
enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  p^„^^ 
Cordovk  with  seven  hundred  horse:  he  swahi^'**'^ 
the  river^  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the 
Christians  into  the  great  church,  where  they 
defended  themselves  above  diree  months. 
Anodier  detachment  reduced  the  seacoast  of 
Betica,  which  in  the  last  period  of  the  Moot^ 
ish  power  has  comprised  iii  a  narrow  space 
the  populous  kingdom  of  Grenada:  The 
■march' of  Tarik  frofti  the  Betis  to  the  Tagus 
wis  directed  through  the  Sierra  Moi-ena,  that 
separates  Andalusia  ahd  Castile,  till  he  ap- 
Jidafed  in  aims  under  the  walls  of  Toledo. 
Thfe-  most  2^albus  of  the  Catholics'  had  es- 
fcapefd'with  the  relics  of  their  saints  i  and  if 
the  g^tei  Were  shut,  it  was  Only  till  the  Victor  c>gle 


rewarded. 


hud  subscribed  a  fsiit  $tad  reasonable  capitii- 
lation.     The  vcrfuntary  exiles  were  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  effects;  seveii  churches 
were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship; 
the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  functions^  the  monks  to  prac^ 
tice  or  neglect  their  penance;  and  the  Goths 
and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and  crim* 
inal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  laws  and  magistrates.    But  if  the 
justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his 
J^^    gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to 
whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  fot 
his  most  important  acquisitions.    Persecuted 
by  the  kings  and  synods  of  Spain^  who  had 
often  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment  or 
baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced  the  mo* 
ment  of  revenge:  die  comparison  of  their  past 
and  present  state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidel- 
ity; and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  of  Mahomet  was  maintained  till 
the  final  era  of  their  common  expulsion.  From 
the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader 
spread  his  conquests  to  the  north,  over  the 
modern  realms  of  Castile  and  Leon;  but  it 
is  needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded 
on  his  approach,  or  again  to  describe  the  table 
of  emerald,  transported  from  the  east  by  the 
Romans,  acquired  by  the  Goths  among  the 
spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus.    Beyond  the  As- 
tttrian  mountains,  ^e  maritinis^iti^^aMjgljon 


wj^i  the  tcrm^i  the  Ueutenaat  oLMviaa,  who 
had  pcrforined  with  thie  speied  of  a  traveller  ir^ork>as 
hisi  yic^ricmf  martch  of  ^even  hundred  miles 
irom.  the  rockpf  Gibraltar  to  the:  B^iy  of  Biacay. 
The  failure  of  land  compelled  hiqti  |to  retreat; 
and  he  W99  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his 
presumption  pf  subduing  a  kingdom  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  general.  Spain,  which,  in  a  more 
lavage  and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two 
hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was 
overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Sara- 
cens; and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
fuid  treaty  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is 
recorded  as  the  only  chief  who  fell,  without 
condilipns,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  The 
9.ause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably 
judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres;  and,  in  the  na^ 
tional  dismay,  each  part  of  the  monardiy 
declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole. 

To  disarm  the  Christians,  superstition  like-oaMiud 
wise  contributed  her  terrors:  and  the  subtle  »^ 
Arab  encouiiraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens» 
and  prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of  the 
destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  dis- 
covered on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of 
the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital 
B»mp  was  stUljalive:  some  invinciUie  fugitives 
p^elerred  a  life  of  poverty  and  f reedpm  in 
Hi^  4ftui:ian  galleys;  the  ti^arc^^mpuntaiiieec 
ff^piils^,,^  a^ay^pf  &e  Qstli|ph:,r^d  Jbe  ogle 
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sword  ol  Pelagim  bat  been  trantfoymed  into 
the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings. 
On  die  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success, 

MmatuM  the  applause  of  Mnsa  degenerated  into  en^^; 

'*'~'~*'  and  he  be^,  not  to  complain,  but  to  fesir, 
that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to  sub- 
due. At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and 
dght  thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over  in 
person  from  Mauritania  to  Spain:  the  first 
of  his  companicms  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Koreish:  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  Africa;  the  three  younger  brethren 
we^e  of  anage  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest 
enterprises  of  their  father;  At  his  landing  in 
Algezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by 
Coiuit  Julian,  who  stilled  his  inward  remorse, 
and  testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that 
the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaired  his 
attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet 
remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy 
repentance  of  the  Goths  had  compared  their 
own  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaders;  the 
'  cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik-  had  de- 
clined considered  dlemselvies  as  impregnable; 
and  the  bravest  patriots  defended  the  fortifica- 
tions ot  Seville  and  Merida.    They  were  sue- 

Hc^««»  cessively  beiieged  and  reduced  by  the  labor 

Merida.  ^j|  :]y[||8a,  Who  trausportcd  his  camp  from  the 
Betis  to  the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquivii'  to 
the  Guadiana.  When  he  beheld  the  Works  of 
Roman  magnificence,  the  btidge,  the  iaiqui^ 
dac^  the  ttiutophal  arches^  aA4^;^^, 


AMM  ooi^^wrr  or  WAa  -  ML 

ol  the  nacieat  mctropalis  of  Lusitania^  '1 
should  imagine/'  said  he  to. his  four  com-tib^^t 
panionSy  ^'that  the  human  race  must  have 
united  their  art  and  power  in  the  foundation 
of  this  city:  happy  is  the  man  who  shall  be- 
come its  master!''  He  aspired  to  that  happi- 
ness, but  the  Emeritans  sustained  on  this  oc- 
casion the  honor  of  their  descent  from  the 
veteran  legionaries  of  Augustus.  Disdaining 
the  confinement  of  their  walls,  they  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambus- 
cade rising  from  die  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or 
a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion,  and  inter- 
cepted their  return.  The  wooden  turrets  of 
assault  were  rolled  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
rampart;  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  ob- 
stinate and  long ;  and  the  Castle  of  the  Martyrs  ^^ 
was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the  •'•"*'^ 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was 
at  length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair;  and 
the  prudent  victor  disguised  his  impatience 
under  the  names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The 
alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed; 
the  churches  were  divided  between  the  two 
religions;  and  the  wealth  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was 
confiscated  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In 
the  midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo,  the 
lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of 
the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace 
of  the  Gothic  kings*  Their  first  interview  M^Sa* 
was  cpld  and  formal :  a  rigid  account  was  ex- ^  ,^,,,^ 
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acted  of  the  ireasurM  of  Spain:  die  tharacfer 
tM^  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  oblo- 
quy; and  the  hefo  was  iAprisoned,  reviled, 
and  ignominiously  scourged  by  the  hand/ or 
the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was  die 
^ifscipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  t^me  the 
spirit,  of  the  primitive  Moslems,  that,  after 
this  public  indignity,  Tarik  could  serve  and 
be  trusted  in  die  reduction  of  the  Tarragonese 
province.  A  mosque  was  erected  at  Saragossa, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of 
Barcelona  was  opened  to  the  vessels  of  Syria; 
and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the  Pyr- 
enean  Mountains  into  their  Gallic  province 
of  Septimania  or  Languedoc.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but 
it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian 
statues  of  massy  silver;  and  from  his  term  or 
column  of  Naibonne,  he  returned  on  his  foot- 
steps to  the  Gallician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of 
the  ocean.  During  the  absence  of  the  father, 
his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents  of 
SSSr  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Va- 
lentia,  the  seacoast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  revolution,  many  partial  calamities  were 
inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of 
the  enthusiasts;  some  churches  were  profaned 
by  the  new  worship;  some  relics  or  images 
were  confounded  witib  idols:  the  rebels  were 
put  to  the  sword;  and  one  town  (an  obscurie 
place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was  razed 
to  its  foundations.   Yet  if  we  compaj^^Jn- 
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vasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery 
by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  we  must^f^^XSS 
applaud  the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the 
Arabian  conquerors. 

[The  Arabs  besieged  Constantinople  from 
668  to  675,  when  they  received  tribute  and  de- 
sisted; and  again  in  716.  Their  failure  and 
retreat  in  718  was  partly  due  to  the  invention  of^^ik 
and  employment  of  the  Greek  fire.  In  721, 
they  undertook  the  invasion  of  France.] 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    TOURS 
(Aj>.n9 

E.  S.  CREASY 


T 


^H£  conquests  which  the  Saracens  ef- 
fected over  the  southern  and  eastern 
provinces  of  Rome  were  far  more 
rapid  than  those  achieved  by  the  Germans  in 
cooquesu  the  north,  and  the  new  organizations  of  so* 
sa«««>»-  ciety  which  the  Moslems  introduced  were 
summarily  and  uniformly  enforced.  Exactly 
a  century  passed  between  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed and  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Tours. 
During  that  century  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  had  torn  away  half  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  besides  their  conquests  over  Persia, 
the  Saracens  had  overrun  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  in  an  uncheckered  and  apparently 
irresistible  career  of  victory.  Nor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eighth  Century  of  our  era, 
was  the  Mohammedan  world  divided  against 
itself,  as  it  subsequently  became.  All  these 
^^iph'8  vast  regions  obeyed  the  caliph ;  throughout 
them  all,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Oxus,  the 
name  of  Mohammed  was  invoked  in  prayer, 
and  the  Koran  revered  as  the  book  of  the  law. 
It  was  under  one  of  their  ablest  ,and  ,mo8t 
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KQOwned  CQBimaaders,  with  a  vefeeian  anny, 
and  with  every  apparent  adyantage  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstanoe,  that  die  Arabs  made 
dieir  great  effort  zt  the  ccxiqaett  of  Europe 
north  of  die  Pjrieoees. 

In  addition  to  his  cardinal  military  yirtoea, 
Abderrahman  is  described  by  the  Arab  writ- 
ers as  a  model  of  integrity  and  jostioc  The  ^^^^^ 
fifst  two  years  of  his  second  administration  na^^^g^^. 
Spain  were  occupied  in  severe  reforms  of  the**^""^ 
abuses  whidi  under  his  predecessors  had  crept 
into  the  system  of  government,  and  in  exten- 
sive preparations  for  hi$  intended  conquest  in 
Gaul.  Besides  the  troops  which  he  collected 
from  his  province,  he  obtained  from  Africa 
a  large  body  of  chosen  Berber  cavalry,  of- 
ficered by  Arabs  of  proved  skill  and  valor; 
and  in  the  summer  of  732,  he  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees at  tibe  head  of  an  army  which  some 
Arab  writers  rate  at  eighty  thousand  strong, 
while  some  of  the  Christian  chroniclers  swdl 
its  numbers  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
more. 

The  Meiovingiafi  kings  had  sunk  into  aii- 
solute  insignificance,  and  had  become  mere 
puppets  <xf  royalty  before  the  Eighth  Century. 
Cittrles  Martel,  like  his  father,  Pepin  Heris-g^ 
taly  was  Duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  the 
bravest  and  most  thoroughly  Germanic  part 
of  the  nation,  and  exercised,  in  ihc  name  of  tKe 
titular  king,  what  littfe  paramount  authority 
the  tuflmkbt  mmor  rulcis  of  distri^^^f^d^^gl^ 
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towns  could  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge.   Engaged  with  his  national  com« 
Hit-itnir.  pctitors  in  perpetual  conflicts  for  power,  and 
gS^aad  in  more  serious  struggles  for  safety  against 
'^^^'      the  fierce  tribes  of  the  unconverted  Frisians, 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Thuringians,  who  at 
that  epoch  assailed  with  peculiar  ferocity  the 
Christianized  Germans  on  the  left  bank  of 
At  Rhine,  Charles  Martel  added  experienced 
skill  to  his  natural  courage,  and  he  had  like* 
wise  formed  a  militia  of  veterans  among  the 
Franks. 

The  Monkish  chroniclers,  from  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  glean  a  narrative  of  this  memo- 
rable campaign,  bear  full  evidence  to  the  terror 
which  the  Saracen  invasion  inspired,  and  to 
the  agony  of  that  great  struggle.  The  Sara* 
cens,  say  they,  and  their  king,  who  was  called 
Abdirames,  came  out  of  Spain,  with  all  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  substance. 
Grant  in  such  great  multitudes  that  no  man  could 
inradoiL  reckou  or  estimate  them.  They  brought  with 
diem  all  their  armor,  and  whatever  they  had, 
as  if  they  were  henceforth  always  to  dwell  in 
France. 

^^Then  Abderrahman,  seeing  the  land  filled 
with  the  multitudeof  his  army,  pierces  through 
the  mountains,  tramples  over  rough  and  levd 
ground,  plunders  far  into  the  country  of  the 
Franks,  and  smites  all  with  the  sword,  inso- 
much that  when  Eudo  came  to  battle  with 
him  at  the  river  Garonne,  an4|gs|yl8^him, 


Gadt  alonp  kiiow9  tbc  aumber  of  the  sIaihl 
nrhen  Abderrahmtn  pursued  after  Count 
£ndo,  md:  wWlc  he  drives  to  spoU  and  bur» 
tlie  holy,  sbftpe^  M  Tourty  he  eocounters  the 
dbief  ofi  iht  Amtraaian  Franks,  Charles,  a 
mail  ^.  war  from  his  youth  up,  to  whom  Eudo 
had  aeAt  warning.  There  for  nearly  sevenAaeyen 
days  they  strive  intensely,  and  at  last  they  set"**^**"^ 
tiiemselves  in  battle  array,  and  the  nations  of 
the  North,  standing  firm  as  a  wall,  and  im- 
penetrable as  a  zone. of  ice,  utterly  slay  the 
Arabs  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

The  £uropain  writers  all  concur  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fall  of  Abdorrahman  as  one. of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs; 
who,  according  to  tme  writer,  after  finding 
that  their  leader  was  slain,  dispersed  in  the 
nighty  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  expeeted  (&e>next  morning  to  see 
ttunnissuG  from  their  tents  and  renew  the 
eombatif.' 

.  They  tdl  m  how  there  was  a  war  betwe^i 
the  cpunt  of  the  Frankish  frontier  and  the 
Moslems^  an,d  howl  the  count  i  gathered  tOf 
gether  all  his  people,  and  fought  for  a  time 
Mitibi  doiriltfi^t  succQBS.  -ABut,"  taydthe^  Arabian 
dii^imielefayi^A^ecrahmaii  drove  them  baQk;iKbiaii 
and  thrmenof  Abderrahman  were  pufEed  uip"" 
in  spkiit^hytheiri  repeated  successesy,  and  &ey 
rmrt  jtuii'^  ti^uscm  the  valor  and  the  prac- 
ak^/ialwar  of  Ifaetc  emirv  i  Sosihe  Motlens 
•rndtenheur  fcai»itii»>,  and  paiwd  Ihe  li^^j^^ 
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ronne,  aiid  laid  waste  die  country,  and  took 
captives  without  number.  And  that  amay 
tnM^^  went  through  all  places  lifcea  deaolating  storm. 
Prosperity  made  these  warriors  insatiable.  At 
the  passage  of  the  river,  Abderrahman  over- 
threw the  count,  and  the  count  retired  into  his 
stronghold,  but  the  Moslems  fought  against  it, 
and  entered  it  by  force  and  slew  the  count; 
for  everything  gave  way  to  their  cimeters, 
which  were  the  robbers  of  lives.  All  the  na- 
tions of  the  Franks  trembled  at  that  terrible 
army,  and  they  betook  them  to  their  king, 
Caldus,  and  told  him  of  the  havoc  made  by 
the  Moslem  horsemen,  and  how  they  rode  at 
their  will  through  all  the  land  of  Narbonne, 
Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  and  they  told  the 
king  of  the  death  of  their  count.  Then  the 
king  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  offered 
to  aid  them.  And  in  the  114th  year  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  he  took  with  him  a 
host  that  could  not  be  numbered,  and  went 
against  the  Mc^lems.  And  he  came  upon 
them  at  the  great  city  of  Tours.  And  Ab- 
derrahman and  other  prudent  cavaliers  saw 
the  disorder  of  the  Moslem  troops,  who  were 
loaded  with  spoil;  but  they  did  not  venture 
to  displease  the  soldiers  by  ordering  them  to 
1^^-  abandon  everything  except  their  arms  and 
pitoe.  war-horses.  And  Abderrahman  trusted  in 
the  valor  of  his  soldiers,  and  in  the  good  for* 
tune  which  had  ever  attended  him.  But  (the 
Arab  writer  remarks)  such  defect  of  disci* 
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piine  aivpaysisiatal  to  anntcs.  Sd  Abdernk-' 
mail  :and  (his  fao^  attac^d  Tours  to  gaio  stiU 
QKire  spoil,  and  ^y  fought  agaisttt  it  so 
fii^cefy  thaC^thej  stymied  lJ»  city  almost  be- 
fore the  eytt  of  the  amy  that  came  to  save 
it;  t  and  die  fury  and  cnidty  of  the  Moslema 
toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  was  like  the 
fury  and  cruelty  o£  raging  tigers. 

^^Near  the  river  Owar,  the  two  great  hoktf  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  two  languages  and  die  two  creeds  were''™*^*^**- 
set  in  array  against  each  other.  The  hearts  of 
Abderrahman,  his  captkint^  and  his  men,  were 
fiilediwith  wrath  md  prrde,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  beg^  die  fig^t  The  Moslem  horse- 
nacn  dashed  fierce  and  frequent  forward 
against  the  battalions  of  the  Franks,  who  re^ 
sisted  manfully,  and  many  fell  dead  on  either 
skie  until  die  going  down  of  the  sun;  Night 
pairted  tjie  two  armies;  but  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning  die  Moslems  rrturned  to  the  battle. 
Their  cavaliers  had  soon  hewn  their  way  into 
the  oentre  of  the  Christian  host  But  many 
of  the  Moslemi  were  fearful  for  die  safety 
of' the  sjioil  which;  diey  had  stored  in  their 
tenls^  and  a  f fdse  cry  arose  in  their  tanks  that 
sixiie  of  the  enemy  were  pluiidering  the  bamp; 
wfaefeupQu^  sa^efal  squadrons  of  the  Moslem 
hoisemes^  rode  off!  to  protect  their  tentsv  Biic 
it  seenediasif  they  fled ;  and  all  die  host  was 
tMHltfled^i  lAhd^vdiHe  Ahderrdiman  strove  «b 
olfedc  tfieir  «inAiiit;  andi  to  lead  ihem  back  to 
faosite,  ifeeJira^iioitof  die  Fraata  osme^^mi^uogle 
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htm,  and  he  was  jiierccd  through  with  mmy 
SAbder.  spears,  so  that  he  died.  Thea  all  the  host  fled 
"*"***  before  the  enemy,  aad  many  died  in  the  flight. 
This  deadly  defeat  of  the  Moslems^  and  ^ 
loss  of  the  great  leader  and  good  cayalier  Akh 
derrahman,  took  place  in  the  hundred  and  fif- 
teenth year." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  expect  from  an  ad- 
versary a  more  explicit  confession  of  having 
been  thoroughly  vanquished  than  the  Arabs 
here  accord  to  the  Europeans.  The  points  on 
which  their  narrative  differs  from  those  of  the 
Christians — as  to  how  many  days  the  conflict 
lasted,  whether  the  assailed  city  was  actually 
rescued  or  not,  and  the  like^^are  of  little  msh 
ment  compared  with  the  admitted  great  fact 
that  there  was  a  decisive  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween Frank  and  Saracen,  in  which  the  foir- 
mer  conquered,  i  The.  enduring  importance 
of  the  battle  of  ToufS;  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mos- 
lems is  attested  not  only  by  the  expresaioiis  of 
^^the  deadly  battle"  and/fthe  disgracelul;  over^ 
^^ii    throw"  which  their  writers  constantly  employ 


the  vtetonr.  ^jj^j^  referring  to  it,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
no  more  serious  attempts  at  conquest  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  were  made  by  the  Saracens. 
Charles  Martel,  and  his  son  and  grandson, 
were  left  at  leisure  to  consolidate  and  extend 
their  power.  The  new  Christian  Roman  em- 
pire of  the  West,  which  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne founded,  and  throughout  which  his 
iron  will  imposed  peace  oi^^hf ,,^^§archy 


of  creeds  and  races,  did  not  indeed  retain  its 
integrity  after  its  great  ruler's  death.  Fresh 
troubles  cante  over  Europe;  hnt  Christendom, 
though  disunited,  was  safe.  The  progress  of 
ciyilization,  and  the  developnsent  of  die 
nationalities  and  governments  of  modem 
Europe  from  that  time  forth  went  forward 
in  not  uninterrupted,  but  ultimately  certain, 
career. 

[In  749,  the  Magians  of  Persia  fell,  and  die 
next  six  years  saw  the  elevation  of  the  Abba- 
sides  and  the  fall  of  the  Ommiades.  From 
781  to  ^5,  Haroun  al  Rashid  warred  against 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Rome  was  attacked  by 
the  Lombards  from  730  to  752,  and  was  deliv- 
ered by  Pepin  in  754.  Twenty  years  later, 
Charlemagne  conquered  Lombardy.  The 
yeai^  from  774  to  800  saw  the  final  separation 
of  the  Popes  from  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Chatlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome 
and  of  the  West  in  Boo*] 
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THE    CORONATION    OF   CHARLEMAGNE 

JAMES  BRYCE 

T  was  toward  Rome  as  their  ecclesiastical 
capital  that  the  thoughts  ^nd  hopes  of  the 
men  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries 
WfTt  ccmstantly  directed.  Yet  not  from  Rome, 
lieeble  and  corrupt,  nor  on  the  exhausted  soil 
SS^cr.  ^^  It^ly>  was  the  deliverer  to  arise.  Just  when, 
as  we  Qiay  suppose,  the  vision  of  the  renewal 
of  imperial  authority  in  the  Western  provinces 
was  he^inniiig  to  vaqish  away,  there  appeared 
in  the  furthest  corner  of  Europe,  sprung^of 
<i  race  hut  lately  brom^t  within  the  pal^^^ 
civilization,  a  lin^  of  chieftains  devoted. to  ^ 
service  of  the  Holy  See,  and  among  them  one 
whose  power  and  heroic  character  pointed 
him  out  as  worthy  pf  a  digqity  to  which  doc- 
trine and  tri^dition  had  attached  a  sanctity  al- 
mpstdivine.     i 

;  Since  the  invasion  ^  of  Alboin^  Italy  had 
groaned  under  a  complicatioqof  evils. )  The 
Lombards,  who  had  entered  along  with  that 
chief  in  568,  had  settled  in  odns^idemblb  num^ 
bc^4n  the  valley  Qf  the  Po^^^^^^^  the 


The 
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duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  be  governed  by  the  ex- 
arch of  Ravenna  as  viceroy  of  the  Eastern 
crown.  This  subjection  was,  however,  little 
better  than  nominal.  Although  too  few  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  peninsula,  the  invaders  were 
yet  strong  enough  to  harass  every  part  of  it  bySSS^ 
inroads  which  met  with  no  resistance  from  the 
population,  unused  to  arms  and  without  the 
spirit  to  use  them  in  self-defence.  More 
cruel  and  repulsive,  if  we  may  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  enemies,  than  any  other  of 
the  Northern  tribes,  the  Lombards  were  cer- 
tainly singular  in  their  aversion  to  the  clergy, 
never  admitting  them  to  the  national  councils. 
Tormented  by  their  repeated  attacks,  Roam 
sought  help  in  vain  from  Byzantium,  whose 
forces,  scarce  able  to  repel  from  their  walls 
the  Avars  and  Saracens,  could  give  no  sup- 
port to  the  distant  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The 
Popes  were  the  Emperor's  subjects;  they 
awaited  his  confirmation,  like  other  bishops; 
they  had  more  than  once  been  the  victims  of 
his  anger.  But  as  the  city  became  more  ac- 
customed in  independence,  and  the  Pope  rose 
to  a  predominance,  real  if  not  yet  legal,  his 
tone  grew  bolder  than  that  of  the  Eastern  pa- 
triarchs. In  the  controversies  that  had  raged 
in, the  Church,  he  had  had  the  wisdom  or 
good  fortune  to  espouse  (though  not  always 
from  the  first)  the  orthodox  side :  it  was  now 
by  metier  quarrel  of  religion  that  his  deliv^^^^j^ 
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erance  irom  an  onwelcome  yoke  was  accom* 
f^died 
The  Emperor  Leo^  bom  among  the  Isaurian 
The  B».  Movntains^  ^ere  a  pilnr  f  aidi  may  yet  have 
S^TodS^  lingered,  and  9tting  by  die  Mohammedita 
^^^ptannt  otf  idolatry,  determined  to  iabolish  the 
worship  of  images,  which  seemed  fast  obscur- 
ing die  nfK>re  spiritual  part  of  Christianity. 
An  attempt  sufficidnt  to  cause  tumults  among 
the  submissive  Greeks,  excited  in  Italy  a 
fiercer  commotion.  The  populace  rose  witfi 
one  heart  in  defence  of  what  had  become  to 
them  more  than  a  symbol;  the  exarch  was 
slain;  the  Pope,  though  unwilling  to  sever 
himself  from  the  lawful  head  and  protector 
of  the  Church,  must  yet  excommunicate  die 
prince  whom  he  could  not  reclaim  from  so 
hateful  I  a  heresy.  Liudprand,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  improved  his  opportunity:  falling 
on  theiexarch  as  the  champion  of  italages,  on 
Rome  as  the  minister  of  the  Greek  Emperor, 
he  overran  the  one,  and  all  but  succee^d  in 
Tn^p^^,3  capturing  the  other.  The  Pope  escaped  for 
P*^  the  moment,  but  saw  his  peril ;  placed  between 
a  heretic  and  a  robber,  he  turned  his  gaze  bfe- 
ycMid  the  Atps^  to  a  Catholic  who  had  just 
ttdkitvtdz  signal  deliverance  for  Christen- 
dom on  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Gregory  II.  had 
ilready^pened  communications  with  Charles 
Mariel,  mayor  of  the  palace/  and  virtual  rtilet 
0f  the  Fr^nkish  realm.  As  die  <irisis  b^c^mes 
more  pressing,  Gregory  III.  flttA^n;g^^^ 
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quarter  his  only  hope,  and  appeals  to  him,  ia. 
urgent  letters,  to  haste  to  the  succor  oi  Holy 
Church.  Some  accounts  add  that  Charles  p^,^^ 
was  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  peo- piSuiUiA' 
pie,  the  office  of  consul  and  patrician.  It  iswiuiRoM 
at  least  certain  that  here  begins  the  connection 
of  the  old  imperial  seat  with  the  rising  Ger- 
man power:  here  first  the  pontiff  leads  a  po- 
litical movement,  and  shakes  off  the  ties  that 
bound  him  to  his  legitimate  sovereign.  Charles 
died  before  he  could  obey  the  call;  but  his 
son,  Pepin  (surnamed  the  Short),  made  good 
use  of  the  new  friendship  with  Rome.  He 
was  the  third  of  his  family  who  ruled  the 
Franks  with  a  monarch's  full  power :  it  seemed 
time  to  ab&lish  the  pageant  of  Merovingian 
royalty;  yet  a  departure  from  the  ancient  line 
might  shock  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A 
course  was  taken  whose  dangers  no  one  then 
foresaw :  the  Holy  See,  now  for  the  first  time 
invoked  as  an  international  power,  pronounced 
the  deposition  of  Childeric,  and  gave  to  the 
royal  office  of  his  successor,  Pepin,  a  sanctity 
hitherto  unknown ;  adding  to  the  old  Prankish 
election,  which  consisted  in  raising  the  chief 
on  a  shield  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  the  Ro- 
miui  diadem  and  the  Hebrew  rite  of  anoint- 
ing. The  compact  between  the  chair  of  Peter  'n^ 
and  the  Teutonic  throne  was  hardly  sealed, 
when  the  latter  was  summcmed  to  discharge 
his  shaitt  of  the  duties.  Twice  did  Aistulf  the 
Lombatxl  assail  Rome,  twice  did  Pept§ JfGoogle 
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jcend  to  the  rescue:  the  wcoiid  time  at  the 
bidding  of  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  St 
Peter  himself.  Aistolf  could  make  no  resist- 
ance; and  the  Frank  bestowed  of  the  Papal' 
diair  all  that  belonged  to  the  exarchate  in 
North  Italy,  receiving  as  the  meed  of  his  ser* 
vices  the  title  of  Patrician.  Hence  the  phrase 
is  alwajTS  ^Tatricius  Romanorum" ;  not,  as  in 
.j^^j^  former  times,  "Patricius"  alone:  hence  it  is 
^'**'*='^  usually  associated  with  the  terms  "defensor** 
and  "protector.'*  And  since  "defence"  im- 
plies a  corresponding  measure  of  obedience  on 
the  part  of  those  who  profit  by  it,  there  must 
have  been  conceded  to  the  new  patrician  more 
or  less  of  positive  authority  in  Rome,  although 
not  such  as  to  extinguish  the  supreinacy  of  the 
Emperor. 

So  long  indeed  as  the  Franks  were  separated 
by  a  hostile  kingdom  from  their  new  allies, 
this  control  remained  little  better  than  ncnni- 
nal.  But  when  on  Pepin's  death  the  restless 
Lombards  again  took  up  arms  and  menaced 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Pepin's  son 
Charles,  or  Charlemagne,  swept  down  like  a 
magnt     whirlwind  from  the  Alps  at  the  call  of  Pope 

conouen 

Loiribarty.  Hadrian,  seized  King  Desiderius  in  his  capi- 
tal, himself  assumed  the  Lombard  crown,  and 
made  northern  Italy  thenceforward  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  Proceed- 
ing to  Rome  at  &e  head  of  his  victorious  army, 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Teutonic  kings  who 
were  to  find  her  love  more,^e»dkcth9A  her 
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bate,  he  was  received  by  Hadriafi  with  dis- 
tingoifihed  honors,  md  welcomed  by  the  peo-SSwS^ 
pie  as  their  leader  and  deliverer.  Yet  even 
Aen,  whedier  out  of  policy  or  from  that  denti- 
ment  of  reverence  to  which  his  ambitious  mind 
did  not  refose  to  bow,  he  was  moderate* in 
claims  of  |urisdiction,  He  yielded  to  the  pontiff 
the  place  of  honor  in  processions,  and  renewed, 
although  in  the  guise  of  a  lord  and  conqueror, 
the  giftof  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  which 
Fepin  had  made  to  the  Roman  Church  twentj; 
years  Before. 

It  is  with  a  strang(e^se;)^'rhalf  of  sadness, 
half  of  amuseI^Af^i^^  the  prog^ 

ress  of  tfiis  grs/no  historical  drania,  we  recog- 
nize the  nieaner  ino^T^Vi^  its  chief 
iictors  were  iniltienced.  The  Prankish  King 
and  Roman  Pontiff  were  for  the  time  the  two 
most  powerful  forces  that  urged  the  move* 
ment  of  the  world,  leading  it  on  by  swift  steps 
to  a  mighty  crisis  of  its  fate,  themselves 
guided,  as  it  might  well  seem,  by  the  purest 
zeal  for  its  spiritual  welfare.  Their  words 
and  acts,  their  whole  character  and  bearing 
in  the  sight  of  expectant  Christendom,  wert 
worthy  of  men  destined  to  leave  an  indelible 
nmpreM  on  their  own  and  many  succeeding 
ages.  Nevertheless,  in  tIBem,  too,  appears  the 
widercurrent  of  vulgar  human  desires  and 
passions.  The  lofty  and  fervent  mind  of 
Charles  was  not  free  from  the  stirrings  of  per-  SESSi*. 
•oftal  ambition:  yet  these  may  be  excused,  if  j^i^ 
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not  defended,  as  almost  inseparable  from  an 
intense  and  restless  genius,  which,  be  it  never 
so  unselfish  in  its  ends,  must,  in  pursuing  them, 
fix  upon  everything  its  grasp  and  raise  out  of 
everything  its  monument.  The  policy  of  the 
Popes  was  prompted  by  motives  less  noble. 
Ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire had  emancipated  the  ecclesiastical  poten- 
tate from  secular  control,  the  first  and  most 
abiding  object  of  his  schemes  and  prayers  had 
been  the  acquisition  of  territorial  wealth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  His  capital.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  justification — ^for  Rome,  a  city  with 
neither  trade  nor  industry,  was  crowded  with 
poor,  for  whom  it  devolved  on  the  Bishop  to 
provide.  Yet  the  pursuit  was  one  which  could 
Thepoiky  not  fail  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  the  Popes 
popet.  and  give  a  sinister  character  to  all  they  did. 
It  was  this  fear  for  the  lands  of  the  Church  far 
more  than  for  religion  or  the  safety  of  the 
city — ^neither  of  which  was  really  endan- 
gered by  the  Lombard  attacks — that  had 
prompted  their  passionate  appeals  to  Charles 
Martel  and  Pepin;  it  was  now  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  having  these  possessions 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Pepin's  greater  son 
that  made  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  so  forward 
in  his  cause.  And  it  was  the  same  lust  after 
worldly  wealth  and  pomp,  mingled  with  the 
dawning  prospect  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality, that  now  began  to  seduce  them  into  a 
long  course  of  guile  and  intrigue,  JF^^ 
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probably  the  very  time,  aithoogb  the  exact 
<kte  can  not  be  established,  to  which  must  be 
assigoed  Mie  extraordiaary  iorgery  of  the  Do- The  don*. 
iiatioa  nd  Conitantine,  wherefcy  it  was  prc-stanSne.'^ 
tended  (hat  power  over  Italy  and  the  whole 
iWest  had  been  granted  by  the  first  Chrirtian 
Emperor  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  his  successors 
in  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  years,  Italy  re- 
mained quiet.  The  government  of  Rome  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Patrician 
Charles,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
salt  thither  aa^y  official  representative ;  while 
at  the  same  time  both  the  city  and  the  exarch* 
ate  continued  to  admit  the  ncmiinal  supremacy 
ol  the  Eastern  Emperor,  employing  the  years 
ol'his  reign  to  date  documents.  In  796,  Leo 
the  Third  succeeded  Pope  Hadrian,  and  sig- 
nalized his  devotion  to  the  Prankish  throne  by 
sending  to  Charles  the  banner  of  the  city  and 
the  keys  of  the  holiest  of  all  Rome's  shrines, 
the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  asking  that  some 
officer  should  be  deputed  to  the  city  to  re- 
ceive from  the  people  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Patrician.  He  had  soon  need  to  seek 
the  Patrician^s  help  himself.  In  798,  a  sedi^ 
lion  broke  out:  the  Pope,  going  in  solemn  pro- 
eesmm  from  the  Lateran  to  the  church  of  Attack  > 
S-  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  was  attacked  by  a^wUL 
band  of  amied  men,  headed  by  two  officials 
of  his  court,  nephews  of  his  predecessor;  was 
wounded  and  left  for  dead,  and  w^f ^^^ogle 
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culty  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Spoleto^  whence 
he  fled  northward  into  the  Frankish  lands. 
Charles  had  led  his  army  against  the  revolted 
Saxons:  thither  Leo  following  overtook  him 
at  Padcrborn  in  Westphalia.  The  King  re- 
ceived with  respect  his  spiritual  father,  enter- 
tained and  conferred  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  sent  him  back  to  Rome  under 
the  escort  of  Angilbert,  one  of  his  trustiest 
ministers ;  promising  to  follow  ere  long  in  per- 
son. After  some  months,  peace  was  restored  in 
Saxony,  and  in  the  autumn  of  799  Charles  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  once  more,  while  Leo 
revolved  deeply  the  great  scheme  for  whose 
accomplishment  the  time  was  now  ripe. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  had 
Dream  of  passcd  siucc  the  last  Csesar  of  the  West  se- 
BmpST  signed  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  left  to  his  Eastern  brother  the  sole 
leadership  of  the  Roman  world.  To  the  lat- 
ter Italy  had  from  that  time  been  nominally 
subject;  but  it  was  only  during  one  brief  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Tela,  the  last  Os- 
trogothic  king,  and  the  descent  of  Alboin,  the 
first  Lombard,  that  his  power  had  been  really 
effective.  In  the  further  provinces,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  it  was  only  a  memory.  But 
the  idea  of  a  Roman  Empire  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  world's  order  had  not  vanished: 
it  had  been  admitted  by  those  who  seemed  to 
be  destroying  it;  it  Kad  been  cherished  by  the 
Church;  was  still  recalled  by  laws  and  cus- 
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tmsar;  was  dear  «sr  the  nt^t  populatbti^ 
vAd  fottdly  kioked  bwfc  to  the  days^  when 
riavery  waesr  at  least  mitigaitedr  by  pea€e  and 
order.  iWc  harte  «cii  die  Teuton  eiid«avop-S'^S^ 
ing  ereryiTTfaere  to  identify  hmmcii  y^itb  the 
^tem  In:  overthrew*  As  tbe  Goths,  Burgun* 
diafis^  and  Franks  sou^t  the  title  of  consut 
ot  patrician^  as  the  Lombard  kings  when  they 
»nouncexi  their  Ariaftism^  styled  themseh^ef 
Flavii^  so  even  in  distant  England  ^e  fierce 
SascD  and  Anglian  conqpierors  used  the  namey 
ot  Roman  dignitiesi^  and  before  long  began  foi 
caH  diemselves  imperatores  and  basileis^  of 
Britain.  Within  the  laist  century  and  a  half 
the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  had  brought  out 
Ace  common  Christianity  of  Europe  into  z 
fuller  relief.  The  false  propbet  had  lelt  one 
religion,  one  empire^  one  Commander  of  the 
Faithfial:  tfoe  Christian  commonwealth  needed 
more  than  ever  an  efficient  head  and  centre. 
Such  leadership  it  could  nowise  find  in  ttie 
Court  of  the  Bosphorus,  growing  ever  feebler 
and  naore  alien  to  the  West.  The  name  of 
^respoblica^"  permanent  at  the  elder  Rome, 
had  never  been  applied  to  die  Eastern  Env- 
pirn.  Its  govemmeB*  was  from-  the  first  haM  ^f^' 
€rreek,.  hali  Asiade;  and  \sAi  now  drifted  Eipfa*. 
aivray  from  its  andkmt  tniditions  into  the  forms 
of  an  Oriental  despotrsmt.  Claodian  had  al- 
ready awBcosd  at  "Greek  Quiritef*' :  the  gen- 
eoal  wq  siante  ^taclies?  reign^  of  the  Greei 
tongue,  and  the  ^Ufierettce  o£  mranmei^  ^and  ^j^ 
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usages,  made  the  taunt  now  more  deserved. 

tSSW  'The  Pope  had  no  reason  to  wish  well  to  the 
Byzantine  princes,  who  while  insulting  his 
weakness  had  given  him  no  help  against  the 
savage  Lombards,  and  who  for  nearly  seventy 
years  had  been  contaminated  by  a  heresy  the 
more  odious  that  it  touched  not  speculative 
points  of  doctrine,  but  the  most  familiar 
usages  of  worship.  In  North  Italy  their 
power  was  extinct:  no  pontiff  since  Zacharias 
had  asked  their  confirmation  of  his  election: 
nay,  the  appointment  of  the  intruding  Frank 
to  the  patriciate,  an  office  which  it  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  to  confer,  was  of  itself  an  act 
of  rebellion.  Nevertheless  their  rights  sub- 
sisted :  they  were  still,  and  while  they  retained 
the  imperial  name,  must  so  long  continue 
titular  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  city.  Nor 
could  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom  dis- 
pense with  the  temporal ;  without  the  Roman 
Empire  there  could  not  be  a  Roman,  nor  by 

2d^  necessary  consequence  (as  men  thought)  a 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  For,  as  will 
be  shown  more  fully  hereafter,  men  could  not 
separate  in  fact  what  was  indissoluble  in 
thought:  Christianity  must  stand  or  fall  along 
with  the  great  Christian  state :  they  were  but 
two  names  for  the  same  thing.  Thus  urged, 
the  Pope  took  a  step  which  some  among  his 
predecessors  are  said  to  have  already  con- 
templated, and  toward  which  the  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years  had  pointed.^  The^j^^^nt 
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was  Opportune.  The  widowed  Empress  Irene, 
equally  famous  for  her  beauty,  her  talents,  p^i^. 
and  her  crimes,  had  deposed  and  blinded  her 
son  Constantine  VI.:  a  woman,  an  usurper, 
almost  a  parricide,  sullied  the  throne  of  the  • 
world.  By  what  right,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
did  the  factions  of  Byzantium  impose  a  master 
on  the  original  seat  of  empire?  It  was  time 
to  provide  better  for  the  most  august  of  hu- 
man offices:  an  election  at  Rome  was  as  valid 
as  at  Constantinople — the  possessor  of  the  real 
power  should  also  be  clothed  with  the  out- 
ward dignity.  Nor  could  it  be  doubted  where 
that  possessor  was  to  be  found.  The  Frank 
had  been  always  faithful  to  Rome:  his  bap- 
tism was  the  enlistment  of  a  new  barbarian 
auxiliary.  His  services  against  Arian  heretics 
and  Lombard  marauders,  against  the  Saracen 
of  Spain  and  the  Avar  of  Pannonia,  had 
earned  him  the  title  of  Champion  of  the  Faith 
and  Defender  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was  now 
unquestioned  lord  of  Western  Europe,  whose 
subject  nations,  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  were 
eager  to  be  called  by  his  name  and  to  imitate 
his  customs.  In  Charles,  the  hero  who  united 
under  one  sceptre  so  many  races,  who  ruled  «2j^ 
all  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  the  pontiff  might  °**«^*- 
well  see,  as  later  ages  saw,  the  new  golden 
head  of  a  second  image,  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  that  whose  mingled  iron  and  clay  seemed 
crumbling  to  nothingness  behind  the  impreg- 
nable bulwarks  of  Constantinople.      „^,,,,,^  Google 
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At  lengdi  tiie  Prankish  host  entered  Rome, 
nrhe  Pope's  cause  was  heard;  his  innoccncae, 
to    already  vindicated  by  a  miracle,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Patrician  in  full  synod;  his^ 
accusers  condemned  in  his  stead.     Charles 
remained  in  the  city  for  some  weeks;  and 
on  Christmas  day,  800,  he  heard  mass  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter.    On  the  spot  where  now 
Ac  gigantic  dome  of  Bramante  and  Michel- 
angelo towers  over  fhe  buildings  of  the  mod^ 
era  city,  the  spot  which  tradition  had  hal- 
lowed as  that  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom, 
Ccmstantine  the  Great  had  erected  the  oldest 
and   stateliest   temple   pf   Christian    Rome. 
Nothing  could  be    less  like  than  was  this 
basilica  to  those  northern  cathedrals,  shadowy, 
fantastic,    irregular,    crowded   with    pillars, 
fringed  all  around  by  clustering  shrines  and 
chapels,  which  are  to  most  of  us  the  types 
of  medieval  architecture.     In  its  plan  and' 
Tte^j^    decorations,  in  the  spacious  sunny  hall,  the 
roof  plain  as  that  of  a  Greek  temple,  the  long 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  the  vivid  mosaics 
oa  its  walls,  in  its  brightness,  its  sternness,  its 
aimplicity,  it  had  preserved  every  feature  of 
Roman  art,  and  had  remained  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  Roman  character.     Out  of  the 
transept,  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  high 
altar  underneath  and  just  beyond  die  great 
arch,  the  arch  of  triumph,  as  it  was  called : 
behind  in  the  semicircular  apse  sat  the  clergy, 
rising  tier  $bQve  tier  around  its  walls;  in  die 
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midst,  high  above  the  rest,  and  looking  down 
past  the  altar  over  the  multitude,  was  placed 
the  bishop's  throne,  itself  the  curule  chair  of 
some  forgotten  magistrate.  From  that  chair  The  eoco- 
the  Pope  now  rose,  as  the  reading  of  the  Gos-  "^ 
pel  ended,  advanced  to  where  Charles — ^who 
had  exchanged  his  simple  Frankish  dress  for 
the  sandals  and  the  chlamys  of  a  Roman  pa- 
trician— ^knelt  in  prayer  by  the  high  altar,  and 
as  in  the  sight  of  all  he  placed  upon  the  brow 
of  the  barbarian  chieftain  the  diadem  of  the 
Csesars,  then  bent  in  obeisance  before  him, 
the  church  rang  to  the  shout  of  the  multitude, 
again  free,  again  the  lords  and  centre  of 
the  world,  "Karolo  Augusto  a  Deo  coronato 
magno  et  pacifico  imperatori  vita  et  victoria." 
In  that  shout,  echoed  by  the  Franks  without, 
was  pronounced  the  union,  so  long  in  prepa- 
ration, so  mighty  in  its  consequences,  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  memories  and  rSJ^^'Lui 
the  civilization  of  the  South  with  the  fresh  ^*'**^' 
energy  of  the  North,  and  from  that  moment 
modern  history  begins. 

[The  Arabs  subdue  the  isle  of  Crete  in  823, 
and  Sicily  in  827.  In  846,  the  Saracens  invade 
Rome.  In  827,  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  ac- 
quires supremacy  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms.  In  832,  the  first  Danish  fleet  at- 
tacks the  English  coast.  It  is  from  this  date 
the  Vikings  ravage  the  coasts  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  in  some  cases  make  permanent-  ^^j^ 
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conqvest^  both  m  Great  B^itaia  and  all  West- 
Die*^-  era  Europe.  In  983,  Greenland  was  discxyr- 
G^e^itond.  ered  and  settled  1^  Erit  the  Red.  Vmtand" 
(America)  was  see»  and  Tisited  6y  sevwar 
Norsemen  (996-101 1.)  In  85^1,  Alfred  Ac- 
Great  comes  to  the  throne,  and,  after  a  strug- 
gte  full  of  vkiesitHdes^  delnrers  his  kingdom 
for  a  tinae  from  the  Danish  invaders.} 
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THE    NORMANS    IN    FRANCE    AND    ITALY 

(AJJ.  800-1000) 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  COLLIER 

THE  Emperor  Charlemagne)  looking  out 
one  day  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  «jg^» 
saw  the  snake-like  galleys  of  the  Norse-  **«^,^ 
men  stealing  along  the  horizon,  and,  as  he 
looked  on  them,  he  wept  for  his  descendants. 

Already  for  many  a  year,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  sunshine  had  unlocked  the  sea,  these 
Vikings — ^sea-kings  as  they  called  themselves  The 
— stirred  by  a  restless  warlike  spirit,  had 
pushed  out  from  the  deep,  rocky  fiords  of 
Scandinavia,  steering  south  and  southwest. 
In  the  names  Norway  and  Normandy  we  still 
trace  their  old  home,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
their  most  successful  descents.  A  branch  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family,  they  had  spread 
over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  from 
which  lands,  centuries  earlier,  had  come  the 
famous  Goths,  Teutons  too. 

To  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  against  the 
Norsemen,  Charlemagne  built  there  a  strong  Hamimnr- 
castle,  which  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  great 
town  of  Hamburg.    Before  his  ttign^^\^^^^\^ 
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warlike  fire  had  spent  itself  within  the  circle 
of  their  own  lands.  We  read,  in  particular, 
of  a  desperate  battle  fought  in  740,  on  the 

Harold  and  heath  of  Braavalla,  between  Harold  Gold- 

siffonL  ^QQ^  tjie  Dane,  and  Sigurd  Ring  the  Swedish 
King.  Harold,  old  and  blind,  died  like  a  tiero 
on  the  fieJd;  and  Sigurd  ruled  in  Scandinavia. 
But  then,  sweeping  both  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  began  their  wider  rangings,  which  have 
left  deep  and  lasting  marks  upon  European 
hi^ory.  One  of  tlie  earliest  of  these  rovers, 
Regnar  Lodbrok,  Sigurd's  son,  seized  by 
Saxon  Ella,  as  he  was  ravaging  Lirxdisf  arne, 
shouted  his  war-scmg  to  the  last,  while  snakes 
were  stinging  him  to  death  in  a  Not tfaunobriaii 
dungeon. 
Words  can  not  paint  the  ferocity  of  these 

Fwjcity    northern  warriors.     Blood  was  their  passion ; 

viidngB.  anj  th^  plunged  into  battle  like  tigers  on  the 
spring.  Everything  that  could  feed  their  crav^ 
ing  for  war  they  found  in  their  religion  and 
their  songs.  Their  chief  god,  Odin^  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  Norse  warrior;  and  the  hi^>- 
est  delight  they  hoped  for  in  Valhalla)  their 
heaven,  was  to  drink  endless  draughts  of  mead 
from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies*  There  woBy 
they  thought,  no  surer  passport  to  heaven  tbanr 
a  bloody  death  amid  heaps  of  slatii.  Anid 
tfaedr  scmgs,  sung  by  SAaids,  when  the  feast 
was^  over,,  and  still  heard  among*  the  simple 
iur-dad:  fisiiermen,  who  alone  remain^  ta  rep*- 
leacnt  thewiU  *^**i»g^o,  rii||,|^^shiBf 
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nrards^  and  ^1  the  fierce  mu^ic  ei  bsttle  to 
the  deMb. 

But  into  the  very  centre  of  tbh  dark  raging 
barbarism  sparks  of  tmth  fell,  which  bright- 
eised  and  blazed  mntil  the  fierce  idolatry  lay 
in  ashes.  Ansgar,  the  Apostle  of  the  North, 
and  firrt  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  pressing  ^'"■«^- 
wftfa  2  feur  monks  through  fen  and  forest,  early 
in  the  Ninth  Century, preached  the  Cross  at  the 
court  of  Biom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maelarn. 

England  and  France,  as  was  natural  from 
their  position,  suffered  mosft  in  the  descents 
of  the  Norsemoi*  During  a  part  of  the  time  • 
that  Harold  Haarfager  (Fair-haired)  reigned 
in  Norway  (863  to  931),  Alfred,  king  of 
WcsseXy  the  mightiest  of  all  the  Norsemen's 
foes,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  British 
greatness.  Little  more  than  a  century  later, 
Alfreds  crown  passed  to  the  Norseman  Can- 
ute, and  Norsemen  wore  it  for  twenty-four 
ysears.  Thea  a  little  gap,  and  William,  no 
longer  a  Norseman,  but  a  Norman — ^markg*^^, 
wdl  the  change  of  name,  for  it  denotes  a'^''**'''*^ 
deeper  change  of  rough  sea4tings  into  ^eel- 
dad  knights — sat  as  Conqueror  on  the  En- 
gtisfa  Arone,  and  9et  the  wild  Norse  blood 
flowing  down  through  the  whole  line  of  Brit- 
ish sovereigns. 

According  to  the  Norse  custom  of  piercing 
a  land  to  the  heart  trough  its  rivers,  a  swarm 
^  boats,  gilt  and  painted  like  dragons,  pushed 
ttp  Ike  Seine  in  901.    The  captain  S^eilf^^ogle 
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pirates  was  Rolf  Ganger,  or  Rollo.  Seizing 
and  fortifying  Rouen,  they  made  it  the  centre 
of  a  marauding  warfare  that  lasted  for  years. 
Wherever  a  branch-stream  met  the  main  cur- 
rent, up  they  went  to  its  very  springs.  New 
arrivals  swelled  the  fleet;  the  discontented 
Frankish  peasants  flocked  to  Rouen;  Paris  was 
twice  besieged.  Charles  the  Simple,  terror- 
stricken  and  helpless,  yielded  up,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  St.  Clair  on  the  Epte,  the  rich 
itouo  fields  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  Rollo, 
N^?£^y,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy  and  peer  of 
A.D.9XI.  p^j^jj^^^  j^l^  j^jj  Qj^jjj  qJ  fealty  to  him.  Al- 
ready another  Norse  chief,  Hastings,  noted 
for  his  dash  upon  England  in  Alfred's  later 
years,  had  settled  on  French  soil  as  Count  of 
Chartres. 

The  infusion  of  Norse  blood  among  the 
kings  and  people  of  England  has  just  been 
noticed.  Here  then  is  the  same  fresh,  vigor- 
ous stream  flowing  into  France ;  and,  certainly, 
of  the  many  elements  which  have  combined 
to  make  the  French  a  great  nation,  this  is  not 
the  least  important.  The  old  love  of  the  salt 
Tite^ie.  waves  still  haunts  la  belle  Normandie,  from 
down.  whose  smiling  fields  have  come  the  greatest 
admirals  and  best  sailors  of  France.  Rollo's 
men,  marrying  French  wives,  soon  laid  aside 
the  rude  Norse  speech,  except  a  few  nautical 
words,  which  are  still  sung  out  by  French  cap- 
tains to  French  crews.  They  began  to  speak 
the  common  French  dialect  ,The^i<^^,^x^^ 
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enteipme  twrned  into  aew  cbamiels.  The 
pirates-  bdeaine  plomnen;:  but  evtty  day  the 
piowmcfi^  givw  move  polished  aiui  poetia 
Earing  and  sowing' and^  reaping  for  their  dailf 
ttcead)  they  still  cherwhed  in  their  breasts  a 
ddiglit  in  the  daring  and  the  miK'vellous* 
Chivalry  toak  deep  root  among  thecb.  Their 
pDete^  no  longer  skin-clad  skalds,  but  gay 
tMuvires,  still  sang  of  war,  but  in  strains  that 
gave  the  earliest  shape  and  polish  to  that 
graceful  language,  in  which  La  Fontaine  and 
Moliere  have  written;  and  in  the  great  arena si^^- 
oi  the  Crurades  no  knights  dealt  harder  blowsNc^^an.. 
ait  the  Infidels,  or  splintered  lances  more  grace^ 
fully  in  the  tilt-yard,  than  did  the  offspring 
of  ^ose  rough)  old,  yellow-haired  Vikings 
who,  but  two  hundred  years  before,  had  swept 
up  the  Seine  in  their  dragon<^hips,  yelling  the 
praises  of  the  blood^ained  Odin. 

But  not  by  sea  only  did  the  Norsemen 
spread.  The  northeast  of  Europe  was  filled 
with  Sclavontan  tribes,  by  whom  two  chief 
dties  were  founded— Novgorod  on  Lake  Il-Thevarwi. 
men,  and  Kiev  on  the  Dnieper.  Some  Norse- 
men^ known  as  Waeregs  (rovers) — the  name 
was  afterward  Grecized  into  Varangians — 
were  invited  to  rule  over  one  of  these  tribes, 
who  were  plagued  with  quarrels  among  their 
own  chief  Si  With  others  Ruric  the  Jute  an* 
swered ^e  call;  and  entering  Novgorod,  he 
founded  a  kingdom,  out  of  whkh  has  grown 
tile  great!  empire  of  Russia.    Oleg,  guwdi^^^ogle 
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of  Ruric's  son,  added  much  to  the  power  of 
the  Russo-Norsemen  by  the  conquest  of  Kiev. 
The  Christian  worship,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  first  made  known  in 
Russia  under  Olga,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Ruric;  and  it  was  formally  adopted  as  the 
state  religion  by  her  grandson  Vladimir  I., 
who  was  baptized  in  980.  For  736  years  (862- 
1598)  Ruric's  descendants,  of  whom  the  last 
was  Feodor,  filled  the  Russian  throne. 

Through  Russia  the  Norsemen  reached 
Constantinople;  but  thither  they  came  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  defend.  Vladimir  having 
dismissed  his  Danish  guard,  they  took  service 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors;  and  nowhere 
could  be  seen  finer  troops  than  these  Varangi- 
an life-guards,  with  their  dark  bear-skins  and 
glittering  steel,  the  heavy  broadsword  swing- 
ing by  their  sides,  and  the  two-edged  axe  poised 
on  their  shoulders.  None  but  Scandinavians 
were  at  first  allowed  to  enlist  in  their  ranks; 
but,  when  William  of  Normandy  scattered  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
admitted  as  recruits. 

A  few  Norman  pilgrims,  returning  in  1016 
from  the  Holy  Land,  helped  the  Prince  of 
s^Sm^  Salerno  in  Southern  Italy  to  repel  an  attack 
^^^'  of  Saracen  pirates.  Here  then  was  a  new  field 
of  warlike  enterprise,  where  sharp  swords 
were  sure  to  bring  a  good  price;  and  hither 
flocked  over  the  Alps  thousands  of  Norman 
adventurers.    They  at  first  took  service  under 
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the  Byzantine  emperors,  whose  catapans,  or 
governors,  were  struggling  to  recover  Sicily 
from  the  Saracens;  but  irritated  at  the  mean 
rewards  they  received  for  hard  fighting,  they^  ^^^^ 
seized  Apulia  and  Calabria  for  the  balance  ^^ 
due.  Foremost  in  the  warlike  band  were  two 
brothers  from  Hautevilfe  in  lower  Normandy 
— 'Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  and 
Roger,  Coimtcf  Sicily.  Guiscard,  a  stalwart, 
handsome  Norman,  whose  ruddy  cheek  aad 
drooping  mustache  of  golden  flax  almost  won 
die  heart  of  his  fair  foe,  Anna  Comnena,  made 
two  inroads  upon  Greece.  In  the  first  of  these 
was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Durazzo,  where, 
by  a  strange  destiny,  the  Varangian  life- 
guards of  the  Byzantine  camp  met  their  coun* 
trymen  in  battle,  and  were  beaten.  The  con- 
quest of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens  was  achieved, 
by  Roger,  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was 
crowned  first  King  of  the  fertile  island.  In 
less  than  a  century,  however,  this  Norman  Norman 
power  in  the  south  of  Italy  melted  away,  and  mdSlway. 
the  rough  Norse  warriors,  having  played  out 
their  part  in  history  right  well  by  giving  new 
life  to  worn-out  Europe,  soon  disappear  f  ron^ 
our  view  as  a  distinct  nation. 
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ALFRED  RAMBAUD 

HE  great  barbaric  invasions  in  the 
Fourth  Century  of  our  era  formed  a 
period  of  change  and  terrible  catas- 
trophe in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Goths,  under 
Hermanaric,  founded  a  vast  empire  in  East- 
ern Scythia.  The  Huns,  under  Attila,  over- 
threw this  Gothic  dominion,  and  a  cloud  of 
Finnish  peoples,  Avars  and  Bulgarians,  fol- 
Barbaricin- lowed  l^ttt  hj  Magyars  and  Khagars,  hur- 
S!?Fwfh  ried  swiftly  on  the  traces  of  the  Huns.  In  the 
^^*'^'  midst  of  this  strife  and  medley  of  peoples, 
the  Slavs  came  to  the  front  with  their  own 
marked  character,  and  appeared  in  history 
under  their  proper  name.  They  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  chroniclers  and  by  the 
Emperors  Maurice  and  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  They  clashed  against  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  East;  they  began  the  secular 
duel  between  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  races, 
a  duel  which  is  still  being  waged  for  the  prize 
of  mastery  in  the  peninsula  of  the  'Balkans. 
Certain  tribes  formed  a  separate  group  among 
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the  Others^  and  received  the  name  of  the  Rus* 
sian  Slavs.  Nestor,  the  first  Russian  historian, 
a  monk  of  Kief,  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  has 
described  their  geographical  distribution  as  it 
existed  two  hundred  years  before  his  time. 
The  Slavs,  properly  so-called,  inhabited  the 
basin  of  the  Ilmen,  and  the  west  bank  of  Lake 
Peipus;  their  towns,  Novgorod,  Pskof,  Iz- 
borsk,  appear  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
history  of  Russia.  While  the  Slavs  of  the 
south  paid  tribute  to  the  Khagars,  the  Slavs  jj^^bJ 
of  Ilmen,  exhausted  by  their  divisions,  de-'*''«^- 


cided  on  calling  in  the  Varangians.  ^^  ^Let  us 
seek,*  they  said,  *a  prince  who  will  govern 
us  and  reason  with  us  justly.'  Then,"  con- 
tinues Nestor,  "the  Tchouds,  the  Slavs  (Nov- 
gorod), the  Krivitches,  and  other  confed- 
erate races,  said  to  the  princes  of  Varangia, 
^Our  land  is  great  and  fruitful,  but  it  lacks 
order  and  justice;  come  and  take  possession 
and  govern  us/  " 

Who  were  these  Varangians?  To  what 
race  did  they  belong?  No  questions  in  the 
early  history  of  Russia  are  more  eagerly  de- 
bated. 

The  Varangians  were  Slavs,  and  came 
either  from  the  Slav  shores  of  the  Baltic,  orThcvanui. 
from  some  Scandinavian  region  where  the  **^ 
Slavs  had  founded  a  colony.  The  word  JRiij- 
sia  is  not  of  Swedish  origin;  it  is  applied  very 
early  to  the  country  of  the  Dnieper.  To  come 
from  Rouss  or  to  go  to  Rouss  are  expresg^pjiiy  Google 


among  the 
Slairar 
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t9  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  docameiitt^  and 
Roitts  there  signifies  tfte  oefuntry  oi  KieL 
Arabic  writers  give  the,  name  of  Rnsaans  t<i 
a  nation  they  consider  very  nnmeixmS)  jrad 
they  mean  in  this  case,  not  Scandinayiansy  font 
indigenous  Slavs. 

The  Varangians  were  not  a  nation,  but  a 
band  of  warriors  formed  of  exiled  adren'- 
turers,  some  Slavs,  others  Scandinavians.  The 
partisans  of  this  opinion  show  us  die  Slar  and 
Scandinavian  races  from  very  early  times  in? 
frequent  commercial  and  political  relations. 
The  leaders  of  the  band  were  generally  Scan- 
dinavian, but  part  of  the  soldiers  were  Slav. 
This  hypothesis,  which  diminishes  the  Nor- 
man element  in  the  Varangians,  serves  to  ex- 
plain how  die  establishment  of  these  adven^ 
turers  in  the  country  but  little  affected  the 
Slavs  of  the  Ilmen  and  the  Dnieper.  It  ex- 
plains, too,  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  new- 
comers in  the  conquered  race,  an  absorption 
so  complete  that  the  grandson  of  Rurik, 
Sviatoslaf,  already  bears  a  Slav  name,  while 
his  great-grandson,  Vladimir,  remains  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  as  the  type  of  a  Slav 
prince.  Whether  the  Varangians  were  pure 
Scandinavians,  or  whether  they  were  mingled 
widi  Slav  adventurers,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  former  element  predominated,  and  we 
may  ixientify  these  men  from  the  North  with 
the  sea-kings  so  celebrated  in  the  West  dur- 
m^  the  decay  of  die  Carolj|^g§,^  Jf^Samofe- 
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yassof  has  lately  opened,  near  Tchernigof ,  the 
black  tomb  containing  the  bones  and  anns  of 
an  unknown  prince  who  lived  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  and  was  probably  a  Varangian.  His 
coat-of-mail  and  pointed  helmet  completely 
resemble  the  arms  of  the  Norman  warriors. 
The  Russian  princes  that  we  find  in  the  early 
miniatures  are  clothed  and  armed  like  the 
Norman  chiefs  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  of 
Queen  Matilda.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris* 
ing  that,  in  our  own  age,  art  has  made  al- 
most identical  representations  of  Rurik  on  the 
monument  lately  erected  at  Novgorod  and 
of  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  monument 
of  Falaise. 

The  spontaneous  appeal  of  the  Slavs  to  the 
iVarangian  princes  may  seem  to  us  strange,  g^tobr 
cWe  might  believe  that  the  annalist,  like  the 
old  French  historians,  has  tried  to  disguise 
the  fact  of  a  conquest,  by  representing  that 
the  Slavs  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Va- 
rangians of  Rurik,  as  the  Gauls  are  supposed 
to  have  done  to  the  Franks  of  Clovis.  In  real- 
ity there  was  no  conquest,  a  statement  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal  organi- 
zation remained  intact,  that  the  vetche  con- 
tinued to  deliberate  by  the  side  of  the  princ^ 
the  local  army  to  fight  in  conjunction  widi 
the  band  of  adventurers. 

As  early  as  859,  the  Varangians  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Slavs  of  Ilmen  and  the 
Krivitches,  as  well  as  the  Tchouds.  Vjfsw^Google 


mi  Mcriaiie.  The  nsrtive^  had  mice  expelled 
the  Varangians,  but  as  divisions  once  more 
became  rife  among  them,  they  deci^d  th^ 
diey  needed  a  strong  government,  and  re* 
called  the  Varangians  in  66a.  Whedier  die 
name  of  Russia  or  of  Rouss  was  originally  de« 
rived  from  a  province  of  Sweden,  or  from  the 
banks  of  die  Dnieper,  the  fact  remains  that 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Varangians  in  Sla- 
¥onia,  the  tme  history  of  Russia  commences. 
It  wa»  the  one-thousandth  anniversary  <yf  this 
event  that  was  comm^norated  at  Novgor^ 
in  1862.  With  the  Varangians  the  Rmsian 
name  became  famous  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
Theteoic  was  the  epoch  of  brilliant  and  adventurous 
Russia,  expeditions;  it  was  the  heroic  age  of  Russia. 
At  the  call  of  the  Slavs,  Rurik,  Sineoua  and 
rTrouvor,  three  Varangian  brothers^  whose 
Scandinavian  names  signify  the  Peaceful,  die 
Victorious,  and  the  Faithful,  gathered  to* 
gether  ''their  brothers  and  their  families^" 
that  is,  their  warriors  or  droujines  (resem- 
bling the  ifuste  oi  die  Frank  kings),  crossed 
the  Baltic  and  took  up  their  position  on  the 
borders  of  the  territory  they  were  summoned 
to  defend.  Rurik,  the  eldest,  established  him- 
dfR^.^  self  on  the  Lake  Ladoga,  near  to  which,  on 
die  sootbem  side,  he  founded  the  city  of  La* 
doga;  Sineous  on  the  iWhitc  Lake  (Bieloe* 
Osero),  in  the  Vcss  country;  Trouvor  at  Iz- 
borsk,  to  hold  the  Liwmians  in  check.  When 
die  two  latter  died,  Rurik^|s^^^^Jmii. 
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self  at  Novgorod)  where  he  built,  not  a  town. 


Rurik 


as  Nestor  would  have  us  believe,  but  a  castle,  f^;^ 
It  is  thus  we  must  explain  the  pretended  foun- 
dation by  his  orders  of  Polotsk  and  of  Rostof, 
which  had  existed  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Varangians.  What  he  probably  did  was 
to  transform  ancient  gorodichtches  with  ram- 
parts of  mud  into  fortresses.  Two  other  Va- 
rangians, Askold  and  Dir,  who  were  not  of 
the  family  of  Rurik,  went  down  to  Kief,  and 
reigned  over  the  Polians.  It  was  they  who 
began  the  expeditions  against  Tzargrad  (By- 
zantium), the  queen  of  cities.  With  two  hun- 
dred vessels,  says  Nestor,  they  entered  the 
Sound,  in  old  Slav,  Soud  (the  Bosphorus  or 
the  Golden  Horn),  and  besieged  Constanti- 
nople. But  the  patriarch  Photius,  according 
to  the  Byzantine  accounts,  took  the  wonder- 
working robe  of  Our  Lady  of  Blachernes, 
and  plunged  it  in  the  waves.  A  fierce  tem- 
pest instantly  arose,  and  the  whole  Russian 
fleet  was  destroyed. 

Rurik's  successor  was  not  his  son  Igor,  then 
a  minor,  but  the  eldest  member  of  the  f am-  ?"«»ir. 
ily,  his  fourth  brother,  the  enterprising  Oleg. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Varan- 
gians, Slavs  and  Finns,  he  marched  to  the 
south,  received  the  submission  of  Smolensk 
and  Loubetch,  and  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Kief. 

•By  means  of  treachery  Oleg  took  Askold 
and  Dir  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death^  ob- q^^^I^ 
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serving:  "You  are  nckhcr  princet  yoorsclvcj, 
nor  of  the  blood  of  princes;  tiiis  is  the  soq  of 
Rtirik,*^  pointing  to  Igor.  The  tWnb  of  As- 
Kkf  ko!d  is  still  shown  near  Kief.  Oleg  wa9 
^^ot  charmed  with  his  new  conouest,  and  took  up 
^^"  his  abode  there,  saying,  ^*Let  Kief  be  Ae 
mother  of  Russian  cities.**  The  Varangiaai 
chief  held  communication  both  with  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Black  Sea  by  means  of  Novgorod, 
Smolensk,  and  Kief.  He  subdued  the  Nov- 
gorodians,  the  Krivitches,  the  Mcrians,  the 
Drevlians,  the  Severians,  the  Polians,  the 
Rodimitches,  and  thus  united  nearly  all  the 
Russian  tribes  under  his  sceptre.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Hungarians  crossed 
the  Ehxieper  near  Kief,  and  invaded  Pan- 
nonia.  The  Magyar  chronicles  speak  of 
their  having  defeated  Oleg;  Nestor  is  silent 
on  the  subject. 
J2^!^-  In  907,  deg  collected  a  large  army  from 
among  the  tributary  races,  equipped  2,000 
boats,  and  prepared  to  invade  Tzargrad  by 
land  and  sea.  Russian  legends  have  embel- 
lished this  expedition  with  many  wonderful 
details.  Oleg  built  wheels  to  his  vessels,  and 
spread  their  sails;  blown  by  the  wind  they 
reached  the  gates  of  the  city.  Leo  VI.,  the 
Wiilosopher,  horror-stricken,  agreed  to  pay 
tribute,  but  the  Greeks  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
Russians  by  offering  them  poisoned  food. 
Oleg  divined  their  perfidy.  He  imposed  a 
heavy  contribution,  a  com^sjr^j^l,,^!^  ad^ 
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yamtagmiis  to  the  RusianSi  md  tuspended  his 
ilhield  on  the  Gdbdon  Door. 

To  his  flubjects  Oieg  was  more  liian  a  htm. 
TerrorHstridbcQ  bf  his  wisdom,  this  ^ooli^ 
mid  idolatroos  peofde"  looked  on  him  as  a 
soiccrer.  In  the  Scandinavian  sagas  we  Iin4 
nany  instances  of  chiefs,  sttch  as  Odin,  Gylf 
mid  Raode,  being  at  die  sanate  lime  great  war- 
riors and  gicat  magicians.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  Greek,  Frank,  nor  Venetian  historians 
allude  to  lihis  campaign.  Nestor  cites,  the 
names  of  the  Russian  envoys  who  negotiated 
the  peaoe,  and  gives- the  text  of  the  treaty. 

A  magician  had  predicted  to  Oleg  that  his 
lavo(rite  hone  would  caase  his  death.  It  was  ^^^ 
kept  apart  from  him,  and  whai,  five  years  «»~~- 
after,  the  animal  died,  he  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  see  its  body,  as  a  trhunph  over  the 
ignorance  and  imposture  of  the  sorcerers.  But 
from  the  akuH  of  iSkt  horse  issued  a  serpent 
whid)  inflicted  a  mortal  sting  on  the  foot  of 
the  hero. 

Igor  led  a  third  expedition  against  Tzar- 
grad.  The  Dnieper  conducted,  as  it  were  of 
her  own  will,  the  Russian  flotilla  to  the  seas 
ef  Greece.  IgO(r  had  10,000  vessels  according  SSTSf 
to  the  Greek  historians,  1,000  according  to  the  ^^ 
more  probable  calculation  of  Lmitprand.  This 
would  allow  400,000  men  in  the  first  case,  and 
coly40,txiD  in  die  second.  Instead  of  attacking 
Ae  town,  he  cruelly  ravaged  the  Gredc  prov- 

]Ooes«    The  £yzantine  admirals  and  generals       . 
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united,  and  destroyed  the  Russian  army  in  a 
series  of  engagements  by  the  aid  of  Greek 
fire.  Nestor  has  not  copied  the  numerous  de- 
tails the  Byzantine  historians  give  of  this  bat- 
tle, but  we  have  the  evidence  of  Luitprand, 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  derived  from  his  fadier- 
in-law,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Italy 
at  Constantinople,  who  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  defeat  of  Igor,  and  was  present  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  prisoners,  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus.  In  944,  Igor 
secured  the  help  of  the  formidable  Patzinaks, 
and  organized  an  expedition  to  avenge  his 
defeat    The  Greek  Emperor,  now  seriously 

Thie  Groct 

B«p«or  alarmed,  offered  to  pay  tribute,  and  signed  a 
partrihate.  jjcw  Commercial  treaty,  of  which  the  text  is 
given  by  Nestor.  Byzantine  and  Western 
writers  do  not  mention  this  second  expedition 
of  Igor.  On  his  return  from  Russia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  Drevlians,  from  whom  he 
had  tried  to  exact  tribute.  Leo  the  Deacon,  a 
Greek  writer,  says  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
means  of  two  young  trees,  bent  forcibly  to  the 
earth,  and  then  allowed  to  take  their  natural 
direction  (945). 

Olga,  widow  of  Igor,  assumed  the  regency 

in  the  name  of  her  son,  Sviatoslaf,  then  a 

oiga'ire.  minor.    Her  first  care  was  to  revenge  herself 

titemJMer  on  thc  DrcvHans.    In  Nestor's  account  it  is 

*^^*^'     impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  history 

and  the  epic.    The  Russian  chronicler  relates 

in  detail  how  the  Drevlians  sent  two  deputa- 
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tions  to  01g«  «)  appease  her,  imkI  to  offer  her 
(die  hand  4i<  tbeir  prmoe,  and  bow  Ac  disposed 
trf  ihem  (97  treactKry,  (raiykig  ^some  alive^  and 
causing  others  to  be  stifled  in  a  bathing^use. 
Next,  says  Nestor,  she  besieged  dveir  <:sty, 
KoroMJieaeSy  asid  she  offered  ^em  peace  4MI 
payment  of  a  tribute  cff  three  pigeons  and  throe 
sparrows  i&r  eadi  house.  Lightod  tow  was 
tied  to  the  tails  ci  the  birds,  and  they  were 
set  free.  They  flew  straight  home  to  the 
wooden  town,  where  the  barns  and  thatched 
roofs  instantly  took  fire.  Lastly,  the  legend 
relates  that  Olga  massacred  part  of  the  Koros- 
thenians,  and  the  rest  became  slaves. 

This  vindictive  Scandinavian  woman,  in 
spite  of  all,  was  destined  to  be  the  first  apostle 
of  Russia.    Nestor  relates  that  she  went  to 
Tzargradtothe  Emperor  Constantine  Porphy-Q,    ^^^ 
rogenitus,  astonished  him  by  the  strength  andc^^l^'^ 
adroitness  of  her  character,  and  was  baptized  *^*^^' 
under  the  name  of  Helen,  the  Greek  Czar  be- 
ing her  godfather. 

The  man  destined  to  conclude  the  work  of 
propagandism  begun  by  Olga,  did  not  at  first 
seem  fitted  for  this  great  task.  Vladimir,  like 
Clovis,  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  barbarian — 
wily,  voluptuous  and  bloody.  Only  while 
Clovis  after  his  baptism  is  not  perceptibly 
better  than  he  was  before,  and  becomes  the 
assassin  of  his  royal  Prankish  relations,  the 
iRussian  annalist  seems  to  wish  to  show  a  con* 
trast  between  the  life  led  by  Vladimir  prior  to     t 
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his  conversion  and  the  life  he  led  after  it  We 
see  in  the  popular  songs  of  what  a  marvellous 
cycle  of  legends  Vladimir  has  become  the  cen- 
viAdimir,a  trc ;  but  in  these  by  Unas  he  is  neither  Vladimir, 
*^"^'  the  Baptist,  nor  the  Saint  Vladimir  of  the  or- 
thodox Church,  but  a  solar  hero,  successor  of 
the  divinities  whom  he  destroyed.  To  the 
people,  still  pagans  at  heart,  Vladimir  is  al- 
ways the  "Beautiful  Sun"  of  Kief. 
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CONSOUDATION  OF  GERMANY  BY  HENRY  I. 

<AJ>.  919-'996) 

SUTHERLAND  MENZIES 

THE  accounts  left  us  of  the  election  of 
Henry  are  widely  varied.  If  we  fol- 
low those  of  the  ancient  writers,  it 
would  appear  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Franconia,  following  the  advice  of  Conrad, 
their  late  king,  assembled  at  Fritzlar,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  919,  and  chose  for 
their  king  Duke  Henry,  in  presence  of  the 
united  Saxons  and  Frahcohians.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  many  writers  relate  how  the  en- 
voys who  went  to  offer  Henry  the  crown  found 
him  in  his  territories  of  the  Harz,  occupied 
at  the  moment  of  their  arrival  with  snaring 
birds ;  from  a  fondness  for  which  pastime  he  ^  ^ 
(Stained  the  surname  of  the  Fowler  (Henricus  ^^^^ 
Anceps).  Whatever  may  have  been  die  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  election,  die  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  offered  to  consecrate  him  king,  hot 
Henry  declared  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was 
called  to  rule  over  Germany  by  God's  grace 
mh!  the  choice  of  tfa»  people;  and,  therefore. 
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he  entreated  the  prelate  to  reserve  the  holy  oil 
for  some  more  pious  monarch. 
5j22toiifc  Some  internal  dissensions  troubled  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  but  proved  of  little  conse* 
quence;  for  the  hopes  of  Otto  the  Illustrious 
and  King  Conrad  were  fulfilled,  and  Saxony 
and  Franconia  remained  in  amicable  relation 
with  one  another.  The  Dukes  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria,  on  their  return  from  Hungary,  re- 
fused him  obedience;  but  he  recalled  them 
promptly  to  their  duty  by  force  of  arms,  and 
retained  them  in  it  by  the  gentler  power  of 
words  of  peace,  so  that,  in  921,  all  Germany 
obeyed  King  Henry;  and  after  that  date  his 
empire  was  no  further  troubled  by  any  intes* 
tine  war;  but  it  was  only  after  fighting  several 
battles  that  he  conquered  Lorraine,  which  al- 
ways kept  balancing  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. Later,  he  strengthened  his  union  with 
^i^to  it  by  giving  his  daughter,  Gerberge,  in  mar- 
SS[^^'  riage  to  its  Duke,  Giselbert;  and,  during  seven 
centuries,  that  fine  country  remained  reunited 
to  Germany.  I 

Henry  was  then  able  to  occupy  himself  with 
Hwry't  his  enemies  without  the  realm,  the  Sclavonians 
^^  and  Hungarians.  They  thought  themselves 
able  to  continue  their  manoeuvres  with  the 
German  states  as  formerly;  but  found,  on  their 
rencontre  with  Henry,  an  adversary  who  ar- 
rested them.  On  the  first  occasion,  it  is  true, 
Henry  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  their 
fury,  and  they  carried  their  ravages  into  the 
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heart  of  Saxony.    However,  he  had  the  good 
fortune,  one  day  when  he  made  a  sortie  upon 
them  from  the  castle  of  Werle,  near  Goslar,  to 
take  prisoner  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  princes;  and,  for  his  ransom,  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  was  agreed  upon  for  nine  years, 
during  which  the  Hungarians  swore  that  they 
would  not  enter  Germany.     Probably  they^^^^^ 
reckoned   upon   doubly   recuperating  them-gSHS?* 
selves  for  the  time  thereby  lost;  but  Henry  cm-  a!S!^15«j.. 
ployed  so  usefully  those  nine  years  in  active 
preparations  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  when 
they  returned,   they  found   Germany  quite 
changed. 

The  Hungarians  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  besieging  fortified  places ;  and  when 
they  were  unable  to  make  a  rapid  booty  in  an 
expedition,  they  did  not  willingly  return.  It 
was  especially  in  his  hereditary  territories  that 
Henry  caused  the  fortresses  and  walled  towns 
to  be  strengthened ;  for,  accustomed  to  despise 
any  defence  save  that  of  their  swords  and 
shields,  the  Germans  had  suffered  the  few 
strongholds  they  possessed  to  fall  into  ruin. 
But,  in  order  to  garrison  those  places,  he  de- 
creed that  every  ninth  man  liable  for  military 
service  should  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  join  in  the  defence  of  the  fortresses ;  that 
he  should  therein  occupy  himself  with  all  the 
constructions  necessary  to  offer,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, a  secure  asylum;  and  that  the  rest 
should  give  for  that  purpose,  annually,  a  thirds       . 
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of  their  agricultural  produce,  to  be  stored  M 
prorision  for  the  garrison  in  time  of  danger. 
Henry,  after  faaTmg  passed  some  years  in 
these  preparations,  resotred^  in  order  to  exer- 
cise his  warriors,  to  reduce  to  reason  the  peo- 
ples bordering  on  Germany  to  the  nordi  and 
east;  who,  if  they  were  not  as  formidable  m 
the  Hungarians,  were  not  less  hostile.  He 
defeated  the  Sciavonians  in  the  marches  of 
Brandebourg,  die  Hevelles  upon  the  Hard, 
and  conquered  Brennabourg  (Brandebourg), 
which  he  besieged  during  a  winter  90  serere 
that  his  army  encamped  upon  the  frozen 
Havel.  He  afterward  subdued  the  Dalemin- 
ziem  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  from 
Meissen  as  far  as  Bohemia.  Henry  under- 
Frontier  took  also  an  expedition  against  fhc  Bohemians, 
^SfiSS.  besieged  their  Duke  Wenzeslas  in  Prague, 
his  capital,  and  forced  him  to  submission. 
Since  then  the  kings  of  Germany  have  always 
demanded  homage  from  the  dukesof  Bohemia. 
Meanwhile,  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the 
Hungarians  had  expired,  and  they  sent  a  dep- 
utation into  Germany  to  demand  die  ancient 
tribute  which  that  country  had  shamefully 
paid  ihem.  But  Henry,  to  show  them  in  what 
contempt  they  were  held  by  the  Germans,  sent 
to  the  deputies,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  mangy 
dog,  with  ears  and  tail  cropped.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom,  exceedingly  insulting  to  diose 
who  received  the  gift.  The  bellicose  Hun- 
garians grew  furious  at  it  and  made  their 
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preparations  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance. 
Onward  they  marched  next  year  (933)  i'^^o^g*^ 
Germany  with  two  armies,  thirsting  for  battle.  J^J^ 
One  force,  attacked  by  the  Saxons  and  Thu* 
ringians,  not  far  from  Sondershausen,  had  its 
leaders  slain,  and  was  itself  cut  to  pieces.  The 
other,  and  the  strongest  force,  on  reaching  the 
Saale,  learned  in  the  night  the  arrival  of  the 
king,  and  the  destruction  of  their  compatriots. 
The  Hungarians,  terror-stricken  at  the  news, 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  lighted  huge  fires 
on  the  heights  as  signals  to  reassemble  those 
who  were  dispersed  in  search  of  pillage. 
Henry,  who  overtook  them  next  morning,  hav- 
ing exhorted  his  soldiers  in  a  few  fiery  words 
to  avenge  that  day  their  devastated  country, 
kinsmen  massacred  or  carried  into  slavery,  un- 
furled before  them  the  banner  of  the  Archan- 
gel Michael,  and  charged  the  Hungarians 
with  the  cry  of  Kyrie  eleison  (Lord  have 
mercy  1),  which  was  echoed  back  by  the  ter- 
rible HuU  Hull  of  the  barbarians.  After  a 
bloody  conflict  the  whole  army  of  the  invaders 
was  either  slain  or  put  to  flight;  and  Henry, h^ 
falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  soldiers,  of-  ^*'*°"* 
fered  up  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  heaven  for 
the  victory.  The  anniversary  of  this  deliver- 
ance from  the  Hungarians  is  still  celebrated 
in  the  parish  church  of  Keuschberg,  and  the 
name  of  King  Henry  acclaimed  therein  by  all 
those  assembled. 
In  934,  Henry  covered  himself  with  glorv^ 
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in  an  expedition  against  die  Dancs^  who  were 

S^iSS  ravagiixg  the  coasts  of  tfie  Frtsons  and  Saxons. 
^•w.  He  enter^  dieir  cowitcy  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  forced  their  King,  Gorm,  to  midoe  peace, 
estabiisbed  at  Sleswig  a  strong  barrier,  and 
even  founded  a  margn^iat,  wi»ch  he  peopled 
with  a  oohmy  of  Saxons.  One  of  the  mtv^^cn 
0f  the  royal  family  was  e^en  converted  to 
Christianity;  either  Knut  fhe  eldest,  or  per- 
haps Harold,  the  second  son  of  Gorm.  Thus 
Henry  I.,  be#ow  the  end  of  his  gloriocis  career, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  men  frf  ^ 
North,  who  during  a  century  had  terrified  V^n- 
ropty  retreat  before  him  within  their  confines^ 
wA  recognize  his  power. 
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(AJ>.  %2) 

JAMES    SIME 

WHEN  Henry  had  defeated  all  his^^ 
enemies,  he  thought  of  going  toHoiryf 
Rome  to  claim  the  imperial  crown ; 
but  he  was  never  able  to  do  so.  In  935  he 
fell  sick,  and  next  year  he  died  at  Memleben. 
Before  his  death  he  had  summoned  a  Diet 
at  Erfurt,  and  got  the  nobles  to  promise  that 
they  would  recognize  his  son  Otto  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  given  to 
Henry  by  the  nobles,  Otto  was  elected  and  otto  l 
crowned  king  at  Aachen  in  936.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  had  been  married  during  his 
father's  lifetime  to  Eadgyth  or  Edith,  daugh- 
ter of  the  English  King  Edward,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Alfred.  Henry  had  added  so 
much  to  the  kingly  power  that  at  Otto's  coro- 
nation the  Dukes  for  the  first  time  performed 
the  nominally  menial  offices  of  the   royal 

household.    The  Duke  of  Lotharingia  acted^       , 
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as  chamberlain;  the  Duke  of  Franconia  as 
carver;  the  Duke  of  Swabia  as  cup-bearer; 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  as  master  of  the 
horse.  In  a  short  time^  however,  the  Dukes 
of  Franconia  and  Lotharingia  joined  Thank- 
mar.  Otto's  half-brother,  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  young  King.  Thankmar  was  soon  slaia; 
but  his  place  was  taken  by  the  King'^s  full 
brother  Henry,  who  had  always  hankered 
after  the  crown.  Otto  fought  bravely  in  de- 
fence of  his  rights,  and  he  was  at  last  vic- 
torious. The  Dukei  of  Franconia  and  Lotfah 
aringia  both  f elL,  and  Hcnry^  after  being  sev- 
eral times  forgiven,  submitted.  He  received 
iht  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  fell  vacaiit  itt 
945 ;  and  he  greatty  distiaguidied  Mmadf  by 
his  attacks  on  the  Hungarians.  Otto  kept  the 
Duchy  of  Franconia  in  his  ofwn  hands,  inii 
gftTe  that  of  Locbarmgia  to  Couoot  Connid, 
who  afterward  married  Luitgard,  Otto's  only 
daughter.  When,  in  949,  Duke  HenxMtntt  of 
Swabia  died.  Otto's  son  Ludolf ,  who  had  mtr- 
Fied  Hermann's  daughter,  was  appointed  his 
successor.  All  the  great  Duchies  were  thus 
brought  into  the  hands  either  of  Otto  hioMeU 
w  of  members  of  his  f  amify,  so  that  he  became 
very  powerful.  He  was  by  no  means  cooteat 
^^  fe  be  a  mere  nominatl  King.  The  Dukes,  air 
Aough  nearly  related  to  him,  knew,  vdien  4o^ 
ing  homage  for  &eir  Dudn^  diait  he  wouhl 
insist  oa  his  ri^ls  to  die  uttermoit,  and  thel 
lie  had  siiftcscat  power  to  enkrce  ihcm. 
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Otto  was  not  only  ttroiig:  at  boHic;  he  cmIj 
made  himsdl  feared  in  other  countries.  He^i?' 
several  tinaes  took  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
iWest  Prankish  kingdom,  and  helped  his 
brodier-in-law,  King  Lewis,  against  the  Duke9 
oi  Prance  and  N^irmandy.  The  Danes  woa 
back  ioT  a  time  the  territory  whkfa  Henry  the 
Fowler  had  conquered;  bat  Otto  made  war 
on  them,  cempelled  Harold  Blue  Tooth  to 
become  his  man,  and  set  up  the  Mark  of 
Schleswig  for  the  ^fence  of  the  German 
border.  The  Duke  of  Poland  had  also  to  da 
homage  for  bis  Dochy.  From  this  time  till 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  Demnark  and  Poland 
were  always  loobed  on  as  fiefs  of  the  German 
crown.  Ckto's  Margraves,  Hermann  Billung 
and  Gero,  long  fought  bravely  against  the 
Slavs,  and  won  Slavonic  land — the  former 
atong  the  riiores  o4  the  Baltic,  the  latter  be- 
tween the  Middle  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  In  all 
lands  conquered  by  him,  Otto  was  carefut 
to  plant  German  colonies.  He  also  founded! 
bishoprics,  and  used  every  means  to  make  the 
people  Christian.  In  968,  he  founded  die 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg. 

In  951,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Otto  (m 
behalf  of  fitt  beautiful  Queen  Adelheid,  to 
whom  Bereftgar,  the  Lombard  King,  wished  to 
marry  his  son  Adalbert.  Otto  went  to  Italy,  otto  lo 
and  as  his  wife  Edith  Had  died  six  years  be-'**^* 
l^re,  he  married  Queen  Adelheid.  He  took 
tile  ti*e  of  King  of  Ac  Lombards,  but  after-  ^1^ 
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ward  confirmed  Berengar  in  the  posiession 
of  Lombardy  as  his  vassal.  Soon  after  this 
Otto's  son  Ludolf)  Duke  of  Swabia,  rebelled; 
and  he  was  joined  by  Conrad  of  Lotharingia, 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  other  nobles. 
After  much  fighting  the  rebellion  was  at  last 
tooS?*"  put  down.  Otto  gave  the  Duchy  of  Lotharin- 
""^'  gia  to  his  brother,  Bruno,  Archbishop  of 
Koln,  and  Swabia  to  Burchard,  the  son-in-law 
of  Henry  of  Bavaria.  William,  Otto's  eldest 
son,  having  entered  the  Church,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Mainz. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of 
Germany,  the  Hungarians  had  again  begun 
to  invade  the  country.  In  955,  they  entered 
Bavaria  in  vast  numbers.  Otto  had  now  put 
down  Ludolf's  rebellion,  and  was  able  to  turn 
his  whole  strength  against  the  enemy.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lech,  near  Augsburg.  Otto  encouraged  his 
troops  by  taking  direct  part  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  bravely  seconded  by  Conrad,  who 
wished  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  his  rebel- 
lion against  his  father-in-law.  At  last  the 
Hungarians  had  to  fly,  and  many  thousands 
S^nii'  of  t^^^  were  slain.  The  victory  was  dearly 
•■'**^  bought,  for  Conrad  and  many  other  nobles 
fell.  But  the  end  was  worth  the  sacrifice. 
By  this  victory  Otto  completed  the  work 
which  his  father  had  begun.  The  Hunga* 
rians  now  ceased  to  invade  Germany,  and  till 
the  Thirteenth  Century  their  kings  were  usu- 
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ally,  at  >least  in  name,  'subject  to  liie  'German 
kings. 

In  961,  Otto^  yoQiig  Bon  Otto  was  crowned 
king  in  Aadien.  The  elder  Ottd  tlteii  went  toogoi. 
Italy,  which  had  again  fallen  into  confosioa.  SSS^ 
During  diis  wcond  visit,  he  caused  ihmiself  to 
be  crowned  King  of  Lombavdy,  and  on  Ftsb- 
ruary  2, 962,  be  was  crowned  Rcmian  Emperor 
by  the  Pope.  His  three  innnediate  predeces- 
sors on  the  German  throne  had  been  neither 
Kings  of  Lombardy  nor  Emperors;  but  from 
this  time  the  German  Kings  claimed  as  their 
right  both  the  Lombard  and  the  imperial 
crowns.  Otto  and  his  successors  thought 
very  little  of  their  royal  as  compared  with 
flieir  imperial  title.  They  still  remained 
German  Kings;  but  after  their  coronation  at 
Rome  they  were  usually  thought  and  spoken  of 
only  as  Emperors.  An  Emperor  held  a  much 
higher  position  than  a  noere  feudal  sovereign, 
and  claimed  from  his  subjects  a  more  thor- 
ough submission. 

The  connection  of  the  German  kingdom 
with  the  Empire  had  many  important  results  ^^^^^^ 
in  Germany.     Up  to  Otto's  time  there  hadj^<»pg2i 
been  very  little  truly  national  feeling  among STJi^ 
llie  Germans.    They  thought  of  tiiemselves  as 
Franks,  Saxons,  Swabians,and  so  forth ;  hardly 
at  all  as  a  united  people.    But  when  their 
Kings  acquired  fbe  right  to  be  crowned  Roman 
Empemrs  they  t^^emselves  became  the  impe- 
rial race*  Th^  began,  thene^ore^  to  take  pride     , 
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i  in  the  common  Geraian  name.    A  feeling  of 
nationality  was  thus  aroused,  which  never 


Germattj 

natloa- 


af terward  quite  left  the  Germans  even  in  their 
darkest  periods.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Germany  was  not  the  better  for  its  connection 
with  the  Empire.  By  being  Emperors  the 
Germans  Kings  became  involved  in  struggles 
with  which  their  native  kingdom  had  nothing 
to  dp.  They  thus  wasted  much  German  blood 
and  treasure;  and  they  lost  almost  all  real 
power.  While  they  were  absent,  sometimes 
for  years  at  a  time,  carrying  on  distant  wars, 
their  great  vassals  at  home  ruled  as  sovereign 
princes  within  their  dominions.  When  the 
Emperors  returned,  and  tried  to  assert  their 
right  as  feudal  Kings,  they  too  often  found 
that  they  had  spent  nearly  all  their  strength, 
and  could  do  very  little  against  a  united  and 
powerful  aristocracy.  Germany  was  thus  kept 
from  growing  up,  like  France  and  England, 
into  a  firm  monarchy,  and  was  in  the  end 
divided  into  many  practically  independent 
small  states. 

The  last  years  of  Otto's  life  were  spent  al- 
most wholly  in  Italy,  where  he  exercised  to 
the  full  his  imperial  right.  In  967,  King 
Otto  was  crowned  Emperor,  and  from  that 
time  reigned  as  "Co-imperator**  with  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  married  in  972  to  Theophano, 
the  daughter  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Ni- 
Dttthof  cephorus.  In  the  same  year  the  elder  Otto 
returned  to  Germany^  where  he  died  in  973. 
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During  his  lifetime  he  had  been  called  Otto 
the  Great,  and  he  deserved  the  title,  for  he"««twe. 
began   an   important  epoch   in  history  and 
raised    his    country   to    a    great   height   of 
splendor. 
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DANISH    CONQUEST    OF    ENGLAND 

(AJ>.  1002) 

CHARLES  KNIGHT 

THERE  had  been  no  attack  of  the  Danes 
since  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  In  980, 
Sweyn^  the  banished  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  was  devastating  the  British 
shores.  Where  were  now  the  three  thousand 
six  hundred  ships  with  which  Edgar,  accord- 
ing to  his  absurd  panegyrists,  made  annual 
progress  round  the  coasts?  In  980,  Southamp- 
ton was  ''ravaged  by  a  ship  force,  and  the  most 
part  of  the  townsmen  slain  and  led  captive. 
And  that  same  year  was  Tanet-land  ravaged." 
In  981,  "was  much  havoc  done  everjnvhere  by 
the  seacoast,  as  well  among  the  men  of  Devon 
as  among  the  Welsh."  In  982,  "landed  among 
the  men  of  Dorset,  three  ships  of  pirates;  and 
they  ravaged  in  Portland.  That  same  year 
London  was  burned."  These  are  the  simple 
notices  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  was 
no  principle  of  resistance  in  the  country,  even 
to  drive  off  the  three  ships  that  landed  among 
the  men  of  Dorset;  for  the  men  of  Dorset,  as 
other  men,  were  quarrelling  about  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  monasteries,  instead  of  arming  for 
the  defence  of  their  homes.  There  was  a  noble 
who  held  the  earldom  of  Mercia,  Alf  ric,  the 
son  of  Alfere.  The  father  had  been  a  coura- 
geous opponent  of  Dunstan,  and  was  accused 
of  having  participated  in  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward. The  son  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Ethelred,  and  he  was  banished.  But 
he  was  soon  restored  to  his  former  honors ;  for 
the  government  was  too  weak  to  restrain  or 
to  punish. 

In  a  few  years  the  attacks  of  the  Danes 
became  much  more  systematic.  In  991,  they 
landed  in  East  Anglia ;  and  here,  alone,  they 
found  a  sturdy  resistance,  among  those  of  their 
own  lineage.  Brithnorth,  the  earldorman, 
met  them  with  a  courage  which  has  been  cele- 
brated in  Saxon  verse;  but  at  Maldon,  he  fellSSS^;? 
by  the  "hassagay** — a  weapon  of  which  the 
fierce  Saracens  had  shown  the  use  to  the  fiercer 
pirates.  The  Danes  ravaged  Ipswich.  "And 
in  that  year  it  was  decreed  that  tribute,  for  the 
first  time,  should  be  given  to  the  Danish-men, 
on  account  of  the  great  terror  which  they 
caused  by  the  seacoast.  That  was  at  first  ten  !>•»•■««"• 
diousand  pounds:  this  counsel  advised  first 
Archbishop  Sidric.^^  It  was  a  fatal  counsel ; 
^'an  infamous  precedent,  and  totally  unworthy 
the  character  of  men,  by  money  to  redeem  lib- 
erty, which  no  violence  can  ever  extirpate  from 
a  noble  mind."  So  thought,  most  truly,  brave 
old  William  of  Malmesbury — a  chronicler 
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whose  prejudices  were  tiiote  of  his  order,  hit 
sense  and  kaming  his  awn. 

The  history  of  England  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
melancholy  of  its  annals.  It  has  been  related 
in  detail  by  modem  historians;  but  it  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  for  ns  to  go  through  the 
dreary  chapter  of  blooddied,  treachoy,  cow* 
ardioe,  and  imbecility.  It  is  impossible  ifaat  a 
martial  race  should  have  become  suddenly  w 
weak;  a  free  government  so  incapable;  a  loyal 
nobility  so  traitorous;  a  Christian  people  so 
cruel; — only  because  a  timid  and  friToloQS 
king  had  been  set  up  to  rule  over  them.  Nor 
was  it  because  peace,  as  it  was  called,  had  been 
in  the  land  for  an  unusual  period.  There  was 
no  real  peace,  because  there  wfts  no  national 
concord  Wessex  had  not  been  in  aims  against 
East  Anglia;  nor  Mercia  against  Northum- 
brian But  there  was  enmity  in  the  hearts  of 
West  Saxons,  E^st  Anglians,  Mercians,  and 
Northumbrians,  against  their  own  kindred. 
Foreign  mercenaries,  too,  had  been  gradually 
setding  under  the  encouragement  of  the  peace- 
able king;  and  foreign  ecclesiastics  had  been 
filling  the  religious  houses  of  his  ambilaovi 
minister.  Under  Ethelred,  the  private  vices 
of  the  great  chieftains  look  a  new  direction  an 
public  corruption.  Treachery  and  rivalry  were 
in  the  court  and  the  camp.  The  army  was 
undisciplined.  Their  ^'oommanders,  if  emr 
ttkcy  met  to  confer,  mmiediately  dioK  dlfier- 
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eat  sides,  and  rarely  or  never  united  in  one 
good  plan;  for  they  gave  more  attention  to 
private  quarrels  than  to  public  exigencies." 
This  looks  like  a  passage  of  modern  history; 
but  it  is  from  a  chronicle  of  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  well  that  we  can  not  ascribe 
to  recent  times  what  is  added  by  the  old  writer. 
^^If  in  the  midst  of  present  danger  they  had 
resolved  on  any  good  plan,  it  was  immediately  ^^s^aijef/ 
communicated  to  the  enemy  by  traitors."  The  ^^Loo. 
impoverishment  of  the  land  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  its 
rulers.  Again  and  again  came  the  Danes ;  for 
they  had  found  a  more  certain  treasure  in  the 
Dane-geld — ^the  tribute  which  the  cowardice 
of  the  government  levied  upon  the  people— 
than  in  any  casual  plunder  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. In  991,  they  were  bribed  and  bought 
off  with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver;  in  994, 
with  sixteen  thousand;  in  looi,  with  twenty- 
four  thousand;  in  1007,  with  thirty-six  thou- 
sand; and  in  1012,  widi  forty-eight  thousand. 
A  pound  of  silver  was  worth  about  three 
pounds  of  modern  money  and  would  have  pur- 
chased eight  oxen,  or  fifty  sheep.  We  may; 
estimate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  the 
pa3rment  of  the  Dane-geld,  during  twenty 
years,  when  we  consider  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds  were  equal  to 
six  million  seven  hundred  thousand  sheep,  or  ^SS.*^ 
one  million  and  seventy-two  thousand  oxen. 
The  ordinary  price  of  a  hide  of  land  was  about^       . 
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fiw  pouo^  ot  nlrctj  and  duis  one  hundred 
and  tfaiity-foor  liiovsand  pounds  ol  silver 
would  liaTt  fmrdtased  «weiMy*six  thousand 
eight  hundred  hides,  each  of  i^vhich  niain- 
tamed  a  free  man's  family.  Taking  tiie  hide 
of  arable  Ind,  with  its  appurtenances  of 
woods  and  oommon  lands,  at  a  faimdrod  acres, 
tbis  Danish  tritrate  was  equal  to  «te  foe-simple 
of  all  the  land  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or 
nearly  one-traifi  of  ihe  whole  acreage  ot  Exug- 
land.  But,  whererer  they  planted  their  feet, 
PaiBiMaiid  *^^^  ^^  invaders  would  be  fed.  Famine  fol- 
;i^^  lowed  in  their  st^^s.  Thene  is  one  unvarying 
moord  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle:  ^'The 
king  and  his  witan  desired  that  they  should 
be  sent  to,  and  promised  trikate  4ind  foikdf* 
This  record,  which  continues  year  after  year^ 
is  occasionally  varied  by  some  notice  of  a 
gleam  of  public  apirit,  such  as  this:  ^^And 
forces  were  often  gathered  against  them ;  but 
so  soon  as  dbey  should  have  joined  battle,  then 
was  there  ever,  through  some  cause,  flight  be- 
gun ;  and  in  the  end  they  ever  had  the  victory.** 
!What  a  picture  does  the  following  brief  and 
•imple  narrative  of  this  naticmal  ruin  present 
of  an  imbecile  government  and  of  a  divided 
people:  ^Then  went  they  again  to  their  ships 
with  their  booty.  And  when  they  went  to 
their  ships,  then  ong^  the  forces  again  to  haiw 
gone  out  against  ihem  until  they  dioold  land; 
1!Si[^  b^  ^^  <^  foroes  went  home;  imd  when  they 
''^^votiti^  ygf^^  eastwaid,  then  were  the  iorces  kept  west- 
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ward;  and  when  they  were  southward,  then 
were  our  forces  nortfiward.  Then  were  all 
the  witan  summoned  to  the  king;  and  they 
were  then  to  counsel  how  this  land  might  be 
defended.  But  although  something  might 
then  be  counselled,  it  did  not  stand  even  one 
month.  At  last  there  was  no  head-man  who 
would  assemble  forces,  but  each  fled  as  he  best 
might;  nor,  at  the  last,  would  even  one  shire 
assist  another." 

Amid  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  this  "heavy 
time,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  calls  this 
period,  there  is  one  event  more  terrible  and; 
lull  of  shame  than  the  weakness  which  yielded 
tribute,  or  the  cowardice  which  fled  from  bat- 
tle. There  were  many  of  the  old  Danish  set- 
tlers in  England  who  had  become  a  part  of  the 
nation,  with  homes  to  protect  as  much  as  their 
JBaxon  neighbors.  Many  had  intermarried 
with  the  older  inhabitants.  During  these  new 
assaults  of  their  terrible  countrymen,  the  Danes 
had  probably  become  insolent  and  overbear- 
ing; so  that  "the  common  people  were  so  of 
them  oppressed,  that  for  fear  and  dread  they 
called  them,  in  every  house  as  they  had  rule  of. 
Lord  Dane."  In  1002,  Ethelred  had  married 
Emma,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Brice,  the  king  issued  orders  for  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Danes  within  the  district  over 
which  he  had  authority.  On  that  terrible  13th  ^^^ 
of  November,  as  bloody  a  tragedy  was  enacted 
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m  this  country  as  Ac  history  of  relig^us  pcr- 
a  t^fy  secution  or  national  hatred  can  furnish  in  any 
country.  The  old  writer  we  have  just  quoted 
says,  that,  **a8  common  fame  telleth,  this  mur- 
der began  at  a  little  town  in  Hertfordshire, 
within  twenty-four  miles  of  London,  called 
Welwynne."  This  place  is  not  far  from  the 
ancient  boundary  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
territory;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  die  peo- 
ple were  much  intermixed.  The  poet  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  who  dwelt  in  tiiis  charm- 
ing village,  could  have  found  no  more  solemn 
theme  of  death  and  woe  than  this  sad  history. 
Men,  women,  children,  were  indiscriminately 
butchered.  The  sister  of  Sweyn,  the  North- 
man, who  was  married  in  England,  and  had 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  was  among  the 
victims.  In  the  agony  of  her  last  hours  the 
heroic  Gunhilda  warned  her  murderers  that  a 
terrible  retribution  would  come  upon  Eng- 
land for  this  national  crime.  In  less  than  a 
year  Sweyn  was  in  the  land  with  fire  and  deso- 
lation. 

From  the  year  1003  to  1007,  ^^  retribution 
^^^  which  Gunhilda  had  foreseen  was  going  on. 
Devastation  came  after  devastation,  and  trib- 
ute was  exacted  after  tribute.  The  people  in 
a  brief  time  would  pay  no  longer;  and  a 
bolder  and  wiser  policy  was  adopted.  A  man 
in  harness  was  to  be  provided  upon  every  eight 
hides  of  land,  and  a  vessel  from  every  three 
hundred  and  ttn  hides.    Out  of  the  latter  con- 
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tcifaiEdiDO  came  ibt  precedent  for  tliat  claim  for 
^^slfcip^aacuiey/^  to  the  resistance  of  whkh  claim^^.«» 
wc  probMy  owe  the  power  yet  to  build  shipS) 
and  to  nan  them,  and  to  feel  mare  secure 
through  these  btdwarkg  than  if  every  landings 
pliace  weK  covered  witfi  walls  of  granite.  But 
vaaels  of  war^  and  men  in  harneK,  are  wo[rth'- 
less  withoQt  brave  and  foithful  leaders.  A 
vast  naval  force,  in  P009,  waa  assembled  an 
Sandwich.  There  were  so  many  ships  as  were 
never  before,  according  to  the  Chronicle.  But 
there  wias  a  quarrel  anmng  the  confunanders,  g^^ 
and  a  great  wind  cart  &e  ships  vpon  the  land. 
'^Then  wjb  it  aa^  if  it  had  been  all  hopeless; 
and  the  king  went  bis  way  home,  and  the 
ealdormen  and  the  high  witan,  and  thus 
Ugfaliy  left  tlie  ship&fi^i^  then  afterward,  the 
people  whMi'  were  in  the  ships  brought  ^em 
to  London ;  and  diey  let  the  whole  nation's 
tODl  thus  lightly  pass  away.'*  At  this  period 
these  was  treachery  on  every  side.  There  were 
minor  trustors  who  were  punished;  but  the 
great  traitor,  Alfric,  who  again  and  again  be^ 
trayed  his  country,  retained  all  his  ancient 
pcovien  There  was  another  traitor,  the  King's 
fawKidte,. Edric;  wh<s,  after  a seriesof  in«rigue9 
agamst  his  we^  master,  finally  joined  the 
Ehamiah  forees  with  a  large  body  ot  men,  and 
aaristei  in  the  nivage  of  Canterbury.  The 
ane  true  aiud  bold  heart  was  to  be  found  inud£id 
Alphege,  tbe  Arcbb&hap  of  Caaterbuiy.  He^**^* 
ea^mtted  lim  people  to  defend  4&eir  ci(y;  and 
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for  twenty  days  there  was  a  vigorous  defence. 
Notorioas  But  another  traitor,  by  name  Elfmar,  secretly 
*~^**^     admitted  the  enemy.    The  Danes  burned  the 
city,  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
They  demanded  ransom  if  they  spared  the  life 
of  the  primate ;  but  he  nobly  said  that  he  had 
no  goods  of  his  own  to  offer  for  ransom,  and 
that  the  goods  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
given  up  for  his  own  life.    They  dragged  him 
from  his  squalid  prison,  and  setting  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  company  of  drunken  revellers,  they 
threw  their  weapons  at  him,  and  the  bones  of 
their  coarse  banquet;  and  amid  the  cries  of 
^^Gold,  Bishop,  gold,"  he  was  struck  to  the 
earth,  and  the  blow  of  an  axe  ended  his  suffer- 
ings. 
There  came,  at  last,  a  fleet  from  Denmark 
fSIS&.    — ^not  for  plunder  or  tribute,  but  for  conquest. 
The  chief  devastator  had  been  Thurkill,  who, 
for  three  years,  had  been  carrying  on  a  preda- 
tory war  on  his  own  account.    But,  in  1012, 
having  received  a  vast  sum  from  Ethelred,  he 
became  a  mercenary  under  the  English.    The 
King  of  Denmark  came  with  his  great  fleet, 
(decorated  with  all  the  tawdry  devices  of  bar- 
baric pomp,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion.   His  commands  were  to  ravage  the  flields, 
to  burn  the  houses,  to  put  every  male  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword.    Lighting  his  war-beacons 
wherever  he  went  on  his  march  from  the 
Humber,  he  w^js  at  length  under  the  walls  of 
London.    Ethelred  and  his  Danish  oflicer, 
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Thorkill,  aucoessfiilly  defended  the  city. 
Sweyiii  retreated  tor  Badi^  and  there  prodaimedL^^ 
bbnself  King  of  England^  aod  recdired  hmor 
age  from  all  the  western  nobles^  and  from 
those'  of  tfar  northr.  Etheked  now  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight^  and  London  surrendered.  All 
tbs  misfortunes  of  the  oountry  are  imputed  to 
tile  unhappy  King.  But  he  appears  to  have 
come  nighef  to  the  trutio^  in  the  address  which 
he  noeade  to  his  few  faithful  adherents.  He  inv- 
pided  his.  misfortunes  to  tbe  treachery  of  Im 
generals.  Hhe  country  was  sufadixed;  die  coast 
was,  watched*  They  had  more  to  apprehend 
from  their  own  coocrtrynien  than  from  their 
enemies^  Heshould.  send  hmrwife  smd  children 
to  Richard  of  Normandy.  If  he  oould  not 
with  him  find  an  bonoral>le  asylum^  he  should 
not  want  spirit  to  die  where  he  was,  undisfaon- 
omd.  To  Richard  of  Normandy  the  King 
went.  He  had  been  a  f  aidikss  husband,  but 
he  was  lecerred  with  kindhess.  In  1014^ 
Shweyn  died.  His  army  proclaimed  his  soa 
Canute  bs  King;  but  Ethelred  was  recalled  by 
^HdL  die  witan  who  were  in  England,  clergy 
and  laity."  They  recalled  him  uipon  terms— 
^%at  no  lord  were  dearer  to  them  than  their 
nstural  lord^  if  he  would  rule  diem  rightlier 
linn  he  had  dcme  before;''  This  condition  ( in  ^ 
whkfaf  it  is  held  ^Sve  may  decern:  the  germ  of  gy^^ 
Magna  Charta^  and  of  all  the  subsequent  com- 
p«ts  betweeaihe  king  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land/') was  accaiited  by  Etfacbred^  iin  these 
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words :  "He  would  be  to  them  a  loving  lord, 
and  amend  all  those  things  which  they  all  ab«- 
horred;  and  each  of  those  things  should  be 
forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  to  him, 
on  condition  that  they  all,  with  one  consent, 
would  be  obedient  to  him  without  deceit" 
SSSm!  Ethelred-came  home ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
"every  Danish  king  should  be  an  outlaw  from 
England  forever.''  But  there  was  a  Danish 
King  in  England  who  made  little  of  empty 
words.  The  recall  of  Ethelred  was,  most 
probably,  the  act  only  of  a  part  oi  the  nation. 
Canute  held  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  land.  Edric,  the  ancient  traitor,  kept  his 
old  power  with  his  old  guile.  Edmund,  the 
son  of  Ethelred,  was  well  qualified  by  his  bod- 
ily strength,  which  gave  him  the  name  of 
"Ironside,"  and  by  his  energetic  valor,  to  be 
that  leader  which  the  Saxon  race  had  so  long 
needed.  Edric  was  circumventing  Edmund 
at  every  step.  In  the  meantime  Canute  was 
establishing  his  full  claim  to  sovereignty.  In 
the  April  of  1016,  Ethelred  died.  The  citi- 
zens of  London  proclaimed  Edmund  King. 
A  council  sitting  at  Southampton,  which  had 
previously  decreed  that  every  Danish  King 
should  be  an  outlaw,  took  the  oaths  to  Canute. 
There  was  instant  preparation  for  war  on  both 
sides.  Canute  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  Thames. 
Edmund  marched  boldly  into  Wessex,  and  was 
there  accepted  as  King.  He  then  raised  the 
siege  of  London.    Battle  after  battle  ensued; 
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aitd:tfir  I^oiisidrwMdii  have  cteaced'tbe  lanck 
o£  bis  enemies^  but  far  &air  f dde*  confidence 
wfaich^  hsid  rained  hi^  father.  Hr  trrated  once^ 
more  to  Edric;  and  in^  the  momsviVot  vict&ry,  o/SSE. 
tBe  betrayef ,  who  hadi  a  comnnnd  iw  tibe  Saxoa 
aimyysnddicnly  crieAomt,  "Flee,  Engli*,  ftse; 
dsad:  is  Edtaiund."^  The  English  fted;  Ed-- 
nrand:  and  Camitt'  a^cetir  tt)  divide  the  sov« 
ereigtity:  In  a^  very  shoFt  time*  Echnund  died^ 
and hisrdeadi is:afttributed,  re^onablyenough^ 
to  tfacihand  ot  Edric.  Whether  or  not  Canute 
had  given  greater  **warrant"  than  "the  wink- 
ing ol  authority)"  it  i»  recoi'4ed  diat  when 
£drie:came  to  urge  rewards  for  service,  Can'* 
ute:tDld  him  that  a  new  lord  eouidi  expect  littlfr 
fealty  from  one  who  had  monteired  his  old^ 
lord;  and  that,  upon  this  hint^  Erie  of  North- 
umbrian slew  the  traitor  wi^  his  battl^axe. 

Canute  die  Dane-  is  in  roi/  sole  King  of 
England.  He  call9  upon  the  witan  to  annul  ^e*^^ 
division  of  the*  kingdom  by  declaring- that  Bd-*'"'*'*^ 
mmrd  had  rescrmd  no  right  of  swscession,  and! 
that  Canute  was^  to  be  die  guan-dian  of  his  chil- 
dren. Thiss  guardianship  consisted  in  outlaw- 
ing thens..  The  infafnt  boys  were  seiit^  fo  the 
King  of  Sweden,  widf  such  int^ation  of  the 
usurper's  wishes  as-  affi  miscrapuldw  prince- 
wcnild  harre  readily  ac«ed  «pon;  Bur  the 
Kmg  of  Sweden'  removed  them  to  a^  safe* 
asyiumi  in  Hungary.  The  chiidpen  gww-  ta 
mnihGifsQi  ^  and  the  yonngef ,  Edinund;  beeamr 
the  fsaiisetr  of  Bdgar  Athelihg,.  and^  of  Mm^    , 
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garety  the  Queen  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland. 
Edwy,  the  brother  of  the  heroic  King  Ed- 
mund, was  slain  by  command  of  Canute. 
There  were  two  other  claimants  to  the  En- 
glish throne,  Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of 
Ethelred  by  his  wife  Emma  of  Normandy. 
g'S^E?.  Their  rights  were  asserted  by  their  uncle 
•^"^^^ Richard;  but  Canute  settled  the  dispute  by 
marrying  their  mother.  His  proscriptions  of 
English  nobles  had  no  limit  but  his  own  will ; 
and  their  forfeited  property  was  bestowed  upon 
his  Danish  instruments.  Then  was  that  tyr- 
anny at  its  height  which  so  long  rankled  in 
the  Saxon  heart;  and  another  day  of  St.  Brice 
was  dreaded  by  the  lordly  Northmen.  A  law 
imposed  a  fine  upon  any  township  where  a 
Dane  was  killed.  A  Saxon  might  be  mur- 
dered without  such  penalty.  The  Danish 
thanes  were  surrounded  by  their  countrymen 
in  the  great  cities.  London,  which  had  so 
stoutly  resisted  the  intruders,  received  their 
yoke.  We  find  many  indelible  traces  of  their 
presence  in  the  land.  A  place  of  public  as- 
sembly became  the  Danish  "busting."  The 
Northmen's  saint,  St  Olave,  has  given  his 
name  to  London  churches.  "Knuts'-delfe"  is 
the  dike  near  the  Peterborough  marshes. 
The  impression  of  his  character  which  Can- 
cbaracter  utc  has  left  upou  the  English  mind  is  not  that 
of  the  barbarous  conqueror.  We  can  not  say 
of  him,  as  one  of  our  great  masters  of  English 
said  of  Alfred,  "He  left  learning  where  he 
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found  ignorance ;  justice,  where  he  found  op- 
pression ;  peace,  where  he  found  distraction." 
But  he  came,  with  a  powerful  will,  to  make  a 
foreign  domination  endurable  by  a  show  of 
impartiality  and  to  substitute  the  strength  of 
despotism  for  the  feebleness  of  anarchy.  When 
he  ceased  to  be  an  enemy  of  England  he  be- 
came a  real  friend.  His  power  was  too  strong 
to  be  disputed;  and  he  therefore  wielded  it 
with  moderation,  after  the  contest  for  su- 
premacy was  fairly  over.  He,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he  chose  to  be  called, 
was  also  King  of  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  Nor- 
wegians. .  He  was  an  unmitigated  despot  in 
his  own  half-Christian  lands ;  but  he  adapted 
his  English  rule  to  the  higher  civilization  of 
his  most  important  kingdom.  In  1030,  heH««^* 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  his  staff  and*®^^** 
wallet;  and  amid  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  or 
beside  the  ruins  of  the  Caesars,  he  thought 
humbly  of  his  past  life,  and  made  new  resolves 
for  his  future  career.  His  letter  to  "all  the 
nations  of  the  English,"  which  he  sent  from 
Denmark  after  his  return  from  Rome,  has 
one  passage  which  may  make  us  believe  that 
power  and  prosperity  are  not  always  corrupt- 
ing: "And  now,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I 
have  dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to  govern  my 
kingdoms  with  justice,  and  to  observe  the 
right  in  all  things.  If,  in  the  time  that  is  past, 
and  in  the  violence  and  carelessness  of  youth, 
I  have  violated  justice,  it  is  my  intention,  by^        j 
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His 


the^  help  of  God,  to  mvke  full  oompeBsation, 
iThrrefore  I  beg  and'  command*  those  untor. 
whom'  I  have  intrusted  the  government^  aa 
they  wish  to  preserve  my  good  will,  and  save: 
their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injustice  either  ta 
poor  or  rich.  Let  those  who^  are  noble,  add: 
those  who  are  not,  equally  c^tain  their  ri^tSy. 
according  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  dcvia*- 
tion  shall  be  allowed;  either  from  fear  of  mej. 
or  through  favor  to  the  powerful,  or  for  thcr. 
purpose  of  supplying  my  treasury.  I  WBOit  noo 
money  raised  by  injustice,'^     Canute  died  ik 

[In  104^,  on  thedeath  of  the  last  of  the  soiw 
of  Canute,  the  Saaton  line  was*  resti3ted  iin 
England  in  the  pcr8©n' of  Edward  the  Coii- 

Hw^     ffessor.    On  his  death;  Haroid,  the  great  Eaii. 

^^"^    of  Wessex,  was  elect^  fcing  (ro66).] 
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NORMAN    CONQUEST    OF    ENGLAND 

(AD.  1066) 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN 

FOR  half  a  century  the  two  countries  had^ 
been  drawing  nearer  together.  At  the^^^i,. 
close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Fear- 
lesS)  the  Danish  descents  upon  the  English 
coast  had  found  support  in  Normandy,  and 
their  fleet  had  wintered  in  her  ports.  It  was 
to  revenge  these  attacks  that  Ethelred  had 
despatched  a  fleet  across  the  Channel  to  ravage 
the  Cotentin,  but  the  fleet  was  repulsed,  and 
the  strife  appeased  by  Ethelred's  marriage 
with  Emma,  a  sister  of  Richard  the  Good. 
Ethelred  with  his  children  found  shelter  in 
Normandy  from  the  Danish  kings,  and,  if 
Norman  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  contrary 
winds  alone  prevented  a  Norman  fleet  from 
undertaking  their  restoration.  The  peaceful 
recall  of  Edward  to  the  throne  seemed  to 
open  England  to  Norman  ambition,  and  God-  SSwSSi. 
wine  was  no  sooner  banished  than  Duke  Wil- 
liam appeared  at  the  English  court,  and  re- 
ceived, as  he  afterward  asserted,  a  promise  of 
succession  to  its  throne  from  the  King.    Sucfa^       , 


But>ld% 

oath. 
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a  promise,  unconfirmed  by  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  Wise  Men,  was  utterly  value- 
less, and  for  the  moment  Godwine's  recall  put 
an  end  to  William's  hopes.  They  arc  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  a  storm  which  threw 
Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel,  on  die 
French  coast,  and  William  forced  him  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  saints  to  support  the 
Duke's  claim  as  the  price  of  his  own  return 
to  England :  but  the  news  of  the  King's  death 
was  at  once  followed  by  that  of  Harold*8  ac- 
cession, and  after  a  b«rst  of  lurioQ?  passion, 
the  Duke  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms.  William  did  not  claim  the  crown.  He 
claimed  simply  the  right  which  he  afterward 
med  when  his  sword  had  won  it,  of  present- 
ing himself  for  election  by  the  nation,  and 
he  believed  himself  entitled  so  to  present  hinoh 
self  by  the  direct  commendation  of  die  Con- 
fessor. The  actual  election  of  Harold  which 
stood  in  his  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  iKiC 
recognize  as  valid.  But  with  this  constitu- 
tional claim  was  inextricably  mingled  his  re- 
sentment at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold 
had  done  him,  and  a  resolve  to  exact  vcn* 
geance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  m  < 
untrue  to  his  oath. 

The  difficulties  in  die  way  of  bis  enterprise 
were  indeed  enormous.  He  could  reckon  ofi 
no  support  within  England  itself.  At  borne 
be  had  tD  extort  the  consent  of  his  own  re^ 
faictant  baronage;  t&  gafther  a  modcf  holt 
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from  every  quarter  of  France,  and  to  keep  it 
together  for  months;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  cut 
down  the  very  trees,  to  build,  to  launch,  to 
man  the  vessels ;  and  to  find  time  amid  all  this 
for  the  common  business  of  government,  for 
negotiations  with  Denmark  and  the  Empire, 
with  France,  Britanny,  and  Anjou,  with  DUBcuitkt 
Flanders  and  with  Rome.  His  rival's  diffi-SJrf?!^ 
culties  were  hardly  less  than  his  own.  Har- 
old was  threatened  with  invasion  not  only  by 
William  but  by  his  brother  Tostig,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Norway  and  secured  the  aid 
of  its  king,  Harald  Hardrada.  The  fleet  and 
army  he  had  gathered  lay  watching  for 
months  along  the  coast.  His  one  standing 
force  was  his  body  of  hus-carls,  but  their 
numbers  only  enabled  them  to  act  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Land-fyrd,  or  general  levy  of  fighting-men, 
was  a  body  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  en- 
counter, but  hard  to  keep  together.  To  as- 
semble such  a  force  was  to  bring  labor  to  a 
standstill.  The  men  gathered  under  the 
King's  standard  were  the  farmers  and  plow- 
men of  their  fields.  The  ships  were  the  fish- 
ing-vessels of  the  coast.  In  September  the 
task  of  holding  them  together  became  impos- 
sible, but  their  dispersion  had  hardly  taken 
place  when  the  two  clouds  which  had  so  long 
been  gathering  burst  at  once  upon  the  realm. 
A  change  of  wind  released  die  landlocked 
armamrat  of  IWilliam;  but  beiore  changing, 
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the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Etate  httd  dmg 
the  host  of  Harald  Hafdrada  on  the  ooast 
(rf  Yorkshire.  The  King  hastened  wkh  hii' 
household  troops  to  the  north^  and  reputoed 
the  invaders  in  a  decisive  ovepthww  at  Stam- 
BriS^  ford  Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  York; 
but  ere  tie  could  hurry  back  to  London  the 
Normm  host  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  Wil- 
liam, who  had  anchored  on  the  28^1  off  Pev* 
emey,  was  ravaging  the  coast  to  bring  his 
rival  to  an  engagement.  His  merciless  rav* 
ages  succeeded,  as  they  were  intended,  in  draw^ 
ing  Harold  from  London  to  the  soulli;  buf 
the  King  wisely  refused  to  attack  with  the 
forces  he  had  hastily  smnmoiied  to  his  hmn 
ner.  If  he  were  forced  to  give  battle,  he  re- 
solved to  giv«  it  on  ground  he  bad  bimsetf 
chosen,  and  advancing  near  enough  to  ^le 
coast  to  dieck  William's  ravages,  be  in* 
trenched  himself  on  a  hill  known  a£terwa«d 
as  that  of  Seiilac,  a  low  spur  of  die  Sussex 
Downs  near  Hastings.  His  position  cavwed 
London,  md  drove  William  to  concentrate 
his  forces.  With  a  host  subsisting  by  pilUge, 
to  concentrate  is  to  starve;  and  no  alternal^c 
was  left  to  William  but  a  decisive  victory  or 
ruin. 
Along  the  higher  ground  that  leads  fit>m 
'nietetue  Hastings  the  Duke  led  his  men  in  the  dim 
^'M.  '  dmim  of  an  October  morning  to  die  momdf 
oi  Telbam.  It  was  from  #»is  point  lliat  die 
Normans  saw  the  host  oi  the  EngliA  «^ 
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eod  jdiiddy  faehiiid  a  fcmgfa  tmncb  and  a 
stfickadfr  cml  the  bei^t  of  Senlac;  Mzn^tf 
grouml  ooTBKd  dnrir  right;  on  the  left,  the 
most  expand  part  of  idtt  positiQiiy  <he  hu9- 
ouds  Of  body-guard  of  Harold;  men  in  fult 
armtM!  and  wieldin;g  hug^  axes,  were  grouped 
roviid  die  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the 
sttftdard  of:  thr  King.  The  nest  ef  the  ground 
was  conneied  by  thick  nMSBeS'  of  hatf-armedi 
msltics  who  had  flocked  at  Ilarold'a  summoiiB 
ta  die  fig^  wiHh  die  strangen  It  was  against 
the  cmitre  of  this  formidable  position  dial 
WiMi^ttnr  arrayed  his  Nosman  knighthood, 
while  dM  mercenary  forces  he  had  gathered 
ilk  Franae  and  Britaimy  were  ordered  to  a^ 
taek  its  flanks.  A  general  charge  of  the  Nor^ 
rmuna  io&t  opened  the  battle;  in  front  rode  the^^^^ 
ndnatrel  TatHefer,  tossing  his  sword  m  the 
aar  and  catddng  it  again  while  he  chanted  the' 
song  oi  Roland.  He  was  die  first  of  the  host 
wiho  struck  a  bk)w,  and  he  was  die  first  to  fall. 
Hh^  chaig^  broke  vainiy  on  the  stont  stock- 
ade bedund  winch  the  Engli^  warriors  plkd 
asK^  and  javdin  widi  fince  mes  of  "Out,  out,*^ 
and  the  repnlae  at  die  Norman  footmen  waa 
foMowed  by  a  lepulse  oi  ^e  Norman  horse. 
Again  and  again  the  Duke  rallied  and  led 
them  to  the  fatal  stockade.  All  ^  fury  of 
fight  that  glowed  in  his.  Norseman's  blood,  alt 
the  headlong^vahnr  diat  had  sparred  him  over 
tke  slepea  of  yali-es-dmes,  mingled  that  dajr 
wtdi;  the  CQefaicss  of  head,  iS»  dogged  pei^^      , 
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severance,  the  inexhaustible  faculty  of  re- 
source which  had  shone  at  Mortemer  and 
Varaville.  His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in 
the  marshy  ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  dis- 
order, and  as  panic  spread  through  the  army: 
a  cry  arose  that  the  Duke  was  slain.  "I  live," 
S^'"  shouted  William,  as  he  tore  off  his  helmet^ 
****^  "and  by  God^s  help  will  conquer  yet"  Mad- 
dened by  repulse,  the  Duke  spurred  right  at 
the  standard;  unhorsed,  his  terrible  mace 
struck  down  Gyrth,  the  King's  brother;  again 
dismounted,  a  blow  from  his  hand  hurled  to 
the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  would 
not  lend  him  his  steed.  Amid  the  roar  and 
tumult  of  the  battle  he  turned  the  flight 
he  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  victory. 
Broken  as  the  stockade  was  by  his  desperate 
onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the  warriors  behind  it 
still  held  the  Normans  at  bay  till  William 
by  a  feint  of  flight  drew  a  part  of  the  English 
HiiruM.  force  from  their  post  of  vantage.  Turning 
on  his  disorderly  pursuers,  the  Duke  cut  them 
to  pieces,  broke  dirough  the  abandoned  line, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  central 
ground.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  Bretons 
made  good  their  ascent  on  either  flank.  At 
three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at  six  the  fight  still 
raged  around  the  standard,  where  Harold's 
hus-carls  stood  stubbornly  at  bay  on  a  spot 
marked  afterward  by  the  high  altar  of  Battle 
Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke  at  last 
brought  his  archers  to  the  front,  and  their 
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amaw-fllgitt  tcdd  hewily  on  the  denre  massBC. 
cpomtedf  aroond  the  King.  As  die  sun  wenT 
cbmn  a  diaf t  pierced  Harold's:  right  ^^7  hci"^"- 
Ml  between  the  myai!  cmigns^  and  the  battles 
dosed  with  z:  desperate  melly  over  hi9  corpw: 
iWhite  night  oorrred  the  flight  of^  the  English^ 
the  conqueror  pitched  hi$  tent  on  the  very^ 
spot  wheise  his^  rival  had  fallen^  and  "sate^^ 
down  tt>  eat  and  drink  among  the  dead."' 

Seonring  Rotnney  and  Dk)ver,  die  Dute? 
marched  by  Canterbury  upon  London.    Fac* 
tion  and  intrigue  were  doing'  his  work  for  himp 
as  he  advanced.  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen 
wiftb  the' King  on  the  fietd  of  Sisnlac;  and  there 
was  none  of  the  house  of  Godwine  to  contest 
the  crown ;  white  of  the  old  royal  line  there 
rmaained  but  a  single  boy,  Edgar  the  Athe^ 
ling,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Edmund  Ironside'!? 
children,  who  had  fled  berlore  Cnut^s  persecu- 
tiow  as  far  «  Hungary  for  shelter.    ;^>y  as  he^^ 
was;  he  wasi  chosen^  king;  but  the  choice  gave  ,^^S 
little  strength  to  the  national  cause.     The*^ 
widow  of  the  Confessor  surrendered  Win- 
chester to  die  Duke;    The  bishops  gathered  at 
Londdn  inclined  to  submission,    The  citiiTena 
themselves  faltered  as  Wittiam^  passing  by 
their  walls^  gave  Southwark  to  the  flameSr 
The  throne  of  the  boy^king'  really  rested  for 
support  on  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  North* 
umhriay  Edwdne   and   Morfeere;   and  iWil- 
liam,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Watlingford  and 
narcbing  into  Hertfordshire^  threatened  tm       . 
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cut  them  off  from  their  earldoms.  The 
masterly  movement  brought  about  an  instant 
submission.  Edwine  and  Morkere  retreated 
hastily  home  from  London,  and  the  city  gave 
way  at  once.  Edgar  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  the  deputation  who  came  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  Norman  Duke.  "They  bowed  to  him," 
says  the  English  annalist  pathetically,  "for 
need."  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  they 
had  bowed  to  the  Dane,  and  William  ac- 
cepted the  crown  in  the  spirit  of  Cnut.  Lon- 
don indeed  was  secured  by  the  erection  of 
a  fortress  which  afterward  grew  into  the 
Tower,  but  William  desired  to  reign  not  as 
a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful  king.  He  re- 
2SS2  ceived  the  crown  at  Westminster  from  the 
hands  of  Archbishop  Eldred,  amid  shouts 
of  "Yea,  Yea,"  from  his  new  English  subjects. 
Fines  from  the  greater  landowners  atoned  for 
a  resistance  which  was  now  counted  as  rebel- 
lion; but  with  this  exception  every  measure 
of  the  new  sovereign  indicated  his  desire  of 
ruling  as  a  successor  of  Edward  or  Alfred. 
As  yet  indeed  the  greater  part  of  England  re- 
mained quietly  aloof  from  him,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
king  by  Northumberland  or  the  greater  part 
of  Mercia.  But  to  the  east  of  a  line  which 
stretched  from  Norwich  to  Dorsetshire  his 
rule  was  unquestioned,  and  over  this  portion 
he  ruled  as  an  English  king.  His  soldiers 
were  kept  in  strict  order.    No  change  was 
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made  in  law  or  custom.  The  privileges  of 
London  were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ«iiwii«*oo. 
which  still  remains,  the  most  venerable  of  its 
muniments,  among  the  city's  archives.  Peace 
and  order  were  restored.  William  even  at- 
temf^ed,  iHaagH  in  vain,  to  learn  the  English 
tongue  that  he  might  petsenally  administer 
justice  to  the  suitors  in  his  court.  The  king- 
d(»n  seemed  so  tranquil  that  only  a  few 
months  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlac 
when  William,  leaving  England  in  charge  of 
his  braticer,  Qda  Bishop  erf  Bayeux;  and  his 
ministej:^  William  Fkz^^Oshemj  returned  for 
a-wfaile  to  Normandy. 

[Under  Henry  II L  "the  Blacfc"^  (1039- 
io56),,tlKr  imperial  power  waa^  at  its  highest^ 
pptnt::     Hec  helped  to  introduce  the  Treugs 
UWy  or  "Trucc-of  God,'*  which  was  first  intro-SdLS''^ 
dwwt  by  rtic  rfergy  in  1034.    ^^  i<^46,  Henrjr 
ufidc/took  an  expedition  to  Rome;  where  he^ 
csused  a;*  synod  to  depose  three  rival  popes — 
SylvettefvIII.,  Benedict  IX^  and  Gregory  VL 
— aiid:*a;ppointed  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  Pope 
ai^ Clement  II.,  wbo  crowinMfhim  Emperor  at' 
Gkristtnas;  The  three  succeeding  pofpes  were 
zlm  appokited  by  Henry.     His'san,  Henry 
IV'.,  also 'interfered  in  die  affirirs  of  Italy. 
In  i073f;  Hildebrand  became:  Pope  as  Greg- 
ory VII.,  JHid  immediately  the  Empire  and 
tlye^  l^paey  became  ombroiled  on  the  question 
ofiowMtitureiv}  ^       . 
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HENRY  I  V.'s  reign  now  really  began.  A 
thorough  Swabian,  his  favorite  min- 
isters were  Swabians  of  no  high  de- 
gree, and  he  had  no  faith  in  the  goodwill  or 
loyalty  of  the  men  of  the  north.  He  had  kept 
vacant  the  Saxon  dukedom.  On  every  hill- 
top of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  he  built  strcxig 
castles,  whose  lawless  garrisons  plundered  and 
outraged  the  peasantry.  There  was  ever  fierce 
ill-will  between  northern  and  southern  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  policy 
of  the  southern  Emperor  soon  filled  the  north 
with  anger,  and  the  Saxon  nobles  prepared 
for  armed  resistance.  In  1073,  Henry  fitted 
out  an  expedition  whose  professed  destina- 
tion was  against  the  Poles.  It  was  believed 
in  Saxony  that  his  real  object  was  to  subdue 
the  Saxons  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Swa- 
bians. Accordingly  in  the  summer  of  T073 
?^  a  general  Saxon  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  natural  leaders  of  Saxony,  both  in  Church 
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and  State^  including  the  Archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg, the  deposed  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  fierce  Margrave  Dedi,  already  an  un- 
successful rebel.  The  insurgents  demanded 
the  instant  demolition  of  the  castles,  the  dis- 
missal of  Henry's  evil  counsellors,  and  the 
restitution  of  their  lands  that  he  had  violently 
seized.  On  receiving  no  answer,  they  shut  up  Henry  im. 
Henry  in  the  strong  castle  of  Harzburg,&'««S"««** 
whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  the  friendly  cloister  of  Hersfeld.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  rebels  destroyed, 
many  of  the  new  castles.  The  levies  sum- 
moned for  the  Polish  campaign  refused  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  Saxons,  and  Henry 
saw  himself  powerless  amid  the  general  fall- 
ing away. 

A  meeting  at  Gerstungen,  where  Henry's 
friends  strove  to  mediate  with  the  rebels, 
led  to  a  suggestion  that  the  king  should  be 
deposed.  Only  at  Worms  and  in  the  Swa- 
bian  cites  did  Henry  receive  any  real  support. 
He  gathered  together  a  small  army  and  strove 
to  fight  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Saxons, 
but  failed  so  completely  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  their  terms.  However,  hostilities  were 
renewed  in  1075,  when  Henry  won  a  consid- 
erable victory  at  Hohenburg  on  the  Unstrut, 
and  forced  the  Saxons  to  make  an  uncondi- 
tional submission.  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  other 
leaders  were  imprisoned.     On  the  ruins  of 
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Saxon  Kbcrty  Henry  now  asfpiwd  ttobttiW  tip 
a'  despotism. 
Hildeiifand  way  now  pope     Dlrring'  the* 

Hi&eb«md  ftincral  service  of  Alexander  HP.  at  9ti  Jofim V 
in  the  tateraai,  a  great  stiont  arose- from' Ac 
multittide  in  tfte*  church  that  HiMebfand" 
should  be  their  bishopi  The  Cardinal,  Htigh 
die  White,  addressed  the  assembty:  **Toti' 
know,  brethren,"  he  said;  "how,  since  the  time' 
of  Leo  IX.,  Hildebrand  has  exalted'  the  Rb- 
man  Churchy  and  freed  our  city;  We  can  not 
find  a  better  pope  than  he:  Indeed,  we  can- 
not find  his^ equal.  Let  xss  then  elect'him,  who, 
having  been  ordaind  in  our  church,  i^  fcnownr 
to  us  air,  and'  thoroughly  approved  by  us:** 
There  was  the  great  shout  in  answer:  "Saihr 
Peter  has  chosen  Hildebrand  to  be  Pope4* 
In  spite  of  his  resikance,  HfflidJsbrand  was 
dragged  to  the  churoh*  of  St  Pfeter  ad  Vin- 
cula,  and  inimediately'enthronedl  The  cardi- 

d^on  nals  had  no^  mihyf  to  upset  this  irregular  cfec- 
tionj  strangely  contrary  though  it*  was  to  the 
provisions  of  Nichofas  IE  THe  German 
birfiops^  alarmed  at  BFildebf antfs'  reputation 
for  severity,  urged  the  King  to  quash  the  ap* 
poihttnenf,  but  Henry  contented  himsd^  with 
sending  no  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  elation.  Hildebrand^  showed 
gve^tt  moderatfonj  and  actually  post]poned  Ms' 
consecration  until  Henry's  consent*  Had  been' 
obtained.  This,  Henry  had  no-wi^-tty  wftfi- 
holdi   ©ft  June  29, 1073;  Hildfefc^andVayhaf- 
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lowed  bishop.  By  assuming  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
invalidity  of  the  deposition  of  his  old  master 
at  the  Synod  of  Sutri. 

The  wonderful  self-control  which  tHe  new 
Pope  had  shown  so  long  did  not  desert  him  in 
his  new  position.  Physically,  there  was  little  Sf^S" 
to  denote  the  mighty  mind  within  his  puny***^ 
body.  He  was  of  low  stature,  short-legged 
and  corpulent.  He  spoke  with  a  stammer,  and 
his  dull  complexion  was  only  lighted  up  by 
his  glittering  eyes.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
much  learning  or  originality,  and  contributed 
little  toward  the  theory  of  the  papal  or  sacer- 
dotal power.  But  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  men  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  his 
single-minded  wish  to  do  what  was  right  be- 
tokened a  dignity  of  moral  nature  that  was 
rare  indeed  in  the  Eleventh  Century.  His 
power  over  men's  minds  was  enormous,  even 
to  their  own  despite.  The  fierce  and  fanatical 
Peter  Damiani  called  him  his  ^'holy  Satan." 
"Thy  will,"  said  he,  "has  ever  been  a  com- 
mand to  me — evil  but  lawful.  Would  that  I 
had  always  served  God  and  St.  Peter  as  faith- Hiipoww 
fully  as  I  have  served  thee."  Even  as  arch-SSd?*"'" 
deacon  he  assumed  so  great  a  state,  and  lived 
in  such  constant  intercourse  with  the  world, 
that  monastic  zealots  like  Damiani  were  scan- 
dalized, and  some  moderns  have  questioned 
(though  groundlessly)  whether  he  was  ever 
a  professed  monk  at  alL    Profoundly  con- 
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HUpoliqr. 


His 


vificed  of  the  truth  &f  the  Cluniic  doctsiaes^ 
he  showed  a  fkrce  md  aimoBt  uoBcnrpoioiu 
statecraft  in  realizing  diem  that  filledi  ei^en 
Cluny  with  alarm.  His  ideal  wa&  tor  refoim. 
the  world  by  esttbli^ing^  a  son  of  omversal 
nmnarchy  for  the  Papacy.  Me  sow  ail  lioimd 
him  that  king»  and  princes  were  powcrbcss  for 
good,  bo*  mighty  foe  eviL  He  sow  chnrch**^ 
mea  living*  greedy  and  corrupt  lives  for  wantr 
ot  higher  direction  and  control.  Looking  at 
a  woxld  distraught  by  feudal  anarchy;  hit  am- 
bition was  to  restore  the  **peace  of  God/'  civili- 
i£a«»sm^  and  order^  by  sidbmitting  the  Chnrdr 
to  the  Papacy,  and  the  world  to  the  Chnrefa. 
'Hioman  pride,"  he  wrote,  ^itas  creatsd  the 
power  of  kings;  God's  mercy  has  created  the 
po^er  of  bishops;  Hie  Pope  k  the  maistm 
cff  emperors.  He  ie  rendered  holy  by  the 
merits  ot  his  prediecasor;  St.  Peter.  The  Ro* 
m^an  ChuTchiha9  never  erred,  aosd  Holy  Scrips 
tore  proves  that  it  never  cair  ern  To«  resisi:  i« 
is  to  resist  God.''  For  die  next  twdve  ycam 
he  stroiEe  with  all  his  might  to>  make  Im  power 
felt  throughoHt  Christendom;  Sometimes  fais 
enthusiasm^  caused  him  to  ad^^ance  daims  tftot 
even:  his  best  friends  would  not  admit,,  as  when 
iWilliam  theConquemrwasfConsiaaiiKditty  tch 
pndiate  the  Holy  See's  claims  of  feudal  sev»- 
ereignty  over  England,  whidi^  aidter  similar 
pre«ensioa9  had  been  recognized  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sifdly,  Gregory  and  hie  wcoerairS' 
were  prone  to  assert  whenever*  a|q>oittni^  of- 
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fered.  The  remotest  parts  of  Europe  felt  the 
weight  of  his  influence.  But  the  intense  con* 
viction  of  the  righteousness  of  his  aims,  that 
made  compromise  seem  to  him  treason  to  the 
truth,  did  something  to  detract  from  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  statecraft.  He  was  too  absolute,  too 
rigid,  too  obstinate,  too  extreme  to  play  his 
part  with  entire  advantage  to  himself  and 
his  cause.  Yet  with  all  his  defects  there  is  no 
grander  figure  in  history. 

Gregory  realized  the  magnitude  of  his  task, 
but  he  never  shrank  from  it.  '^I  would  that 
you  knew,"  wrote  he  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
"the  anguish  that  assails  my  soul.  The  Church  „^  ^ 

fits  QitB» 

of  the  East  has  gone  astray  from  the  Catholic  «»>**«• 
faith.  If  I  look  to  the  west,  the  north,  or  the 
south,  I  find  but  few  bishops  whose  appoint- 
ments and  whose  lives  are  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  or  who  govern  God's 
people  through  love  and  not  through  worldly 
ambition.  Among  princes  I  know  not  one 
who  sets  the  honor  of  God  before  his  own,  or 
justice  before  gain.  If  I  did  not  hope  that  I 
could  be  of  use  to  the  Church,  I  would  not  re- 
main at  Rome  a  day."  From  the  very  first 
he  was  beset  on  every  side  with  difficulties. 
Even  the  alliance  with  the  Normans  was  un- 
certain. Robert  Guiscard,  with  his  brother 
Roger,  waged  war  against  Gregory's  faithful 
vassal,  Richard  of  Capua;  and  Robert,  who 
threatened  the  papal  possession  of  Benevento, 
went  so  far  that  he  incurred  excommunication. 
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F^iilip  of  FraiKe,  ^tbe  worst  of  the  tyranCi 
w(to  enslaved  the  Churcbv'^  had  to  be  tfaneat^ 
ened  with  interdict.  A  pi^oject  to  imite  the 
Eastern  with  the  Western  Church  broke^down 
lamentably.  A  contest  with  Henry  IV.  soon 
became  inevitable.  B«it  Gregory  abated  noth** 
ifkg  of  his  high  claims.  In  February,  1075,  he 
held  a  synod  at  Rome,  at  which  severe  decrees: 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  oi  cl&rks 
were  issued.  The  practice  of  lay  iavestitore, 
Theprae.  ^y  which  secular  princes  were  wont  to  grant 
^i^t^r«8  bishoprics  and  abbeys  by  the  coofferring  at 
^  ^'  spiritual  symbols  such  as  the  ring  and  staff, 
had  long  been  regarded  by  the  Cluniacs'^the 
most  glaring  of  temporal  aggressions  against 
the  spiritual  power.  This  practice  was  now 
sternly  forbidden.  "If  any  one,'*  declared 
the  synod,  "henceforth  receive  from  the  hand 
of  any  lay  person  a  bishopric  or  abbey,  lerhim' 
not  bNC  considered  as  abbot  or  bishop,  and:  kt! 
rile  fa'TOr  of  St  Peter  and  the  gate  of  the 
Church  be  forbidden  to  him.  If  an  emperor^ 
a  king,  a  duke,  a  count,  or  any  o#ier  lay  per- 
son presume  to  give  investiture  of  any  eccie- 
sta;stical  dignity,  let  him  be  excommunicatisd.'* 
This  decree  gave  the  signal  for  the  great  In* 
vestiture  Contest,  and  for  the  greater  struggle 
of  Papacy  and  Empire  that  convslsed  Eu- 
rope, save  during  occs^ionat  breaks,  for  the 
next  two  centuries. 

Up  to  the  issue  of  the  decree  as  to  investi- 
tures, the  relation  between  Gregory  and  Henry 
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IV.  had  BOt  been  unfmn^fly.  Henij  had  ad- 
matted  tliat  h«  had  nor  always  respected  the  Reuuoos 
rights  of  the  Church,  but  ha-d  promised  amend- g^^^ 
ineiEt  for  the  future.  But  to  give  up  investitures 
would  have  been  to  change  the  whole  impc^ 
fiat  system  of  government  He  was  now  freed, 
by  his  victory  at  Hohfenburg,  from  the  Saxon 
revok;  The  German  bishops,  afraid  of  the 
Pofve^s  strictness,  eneouTaged  his  resistance, 
and  eveiv  in  Italy  he  had  many  partisansw  The 
Patarini  were  drivettout  of  Milan,  and  Henry 
fcrapfod  not  to  invest  a  new  archbishop  with 
the  see  of  St:  Ambrose.  Even  at  Rome,  Greg- 
ory barely  escaped  assassination  while  cele- 
brating mass.  In  January,  1076,  Henry  sum- 
moned a  German  council  to  Worms.  Strange 
and  incredible  crimes  were  freely  attributed 
to'  the  Pope,  and  tfie  majority  of  the  German 
bishops  pronounced  him  deposed.  Henry 
himself  wrote  in  strange  terms  to  the  Pope: 
**'Heffry,,  fciog  not  by  usurpation  but  by  Ood's 
grace,  to  Hildebrand,  henceforth  no  pope  but 
false  monk, — Christ  has  called  us  to  our  king- 
dcmn,,  while  he  h^  never  called  thee  to  the 
priesthood;  Tho«  hast  attacked  me,  a  conse- 
crated king,  who  can  not  be  judged  but  by  God 
himself.  Condemned  by  our  bishops  and  by 
ooi«el<ves,  C€»He  down  from  the  place  that  thou 
hast  usurped.    Let  dte  see  of  St  Peter  be  held 


^  afiodieT,  who  will  not  seek  to  caver  vio-  letter  to 


Henry's 
letter  to 
the  Pope. 


tenee  under  the  cloak  of  reKgron,  and  who 
vrilt  feateh  the  wholesome  doctrine  of'  9t 
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Peter.  I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God, 
with  all  of  my  bishops,  say  unto  thee — ^'Come 
down,  come  down.*  ** 

In  February,  1076,  Gregory  held  a  great 
synod  in  the  Vatican,  at  which  the  Empress 
Agnes  was  present,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
Italian  and  French  bishops.  A  clerk  from 
Parma  named  Roland  delivered  the  King's 
letter  to  the  Pope  before  the  council.  There 
was  a  great  tumult,  and  Roland  would  have 
atoned  for  his  boldness  with  his  life  but  for 
the  Pope's  personal  intervention.  Henry  was 
now  formally  excommunicated  and  deposed. 
^'Blessed  Peter,"  declared  Gregory,  "thou  and 
the  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  saints  are  wit- 
ness that  the  Roman  Church  has  called  upon 
me  to  govern  it  in  my  own  despite.  As  thy 
representative  I  have  received  from  God  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  For  the  honor  and  security  of  thy 
Church,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  I  pro- 
hibit Henry  the  King,  son  of  Henry  the  Em- 
peror, who  has  risen  with  unheard-of  pride 
against  thy  Church,  from  ruling  Germany  and 
Italy.  I  release  all  Christians  from  the  oaths 
of  fealty  they  may  have  taken  to  him,  and  I 
order  that  no  one  shall  obey  him." 

War  was  thus  declared  between  Pope  and 
King.  Though  the  position  of  botK  parties 
was  sufficiently  precarious,  Henry  was  at  the 
moment  in  the  worst  position  for  carrying  on 
an  internecine  combat    He  could  count  very 
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litdft^  oar  tim  nippoit:  odb  irisr  Qflnmni  aibfsctiiJ 
Those  rwfaffrmosrffiaad!  the:  I^pe^  ^^^^^^ 

sctAstt$]  and.dic:  sisnoniacs,  whosee energy/ waii 
simdLandLwho^  loyalty'less..  The.saintiiaird) 
tbcr 2%Baiot9  were  all^  against:bim.  The 'Saxotw 
pto&ted  by  his]  endbarrassmentst  tot  renew: tfaetn 
retmltf.  ami:  soobc  c&tsed.  fais»  garrisoW'  oor  (»f) 
tfaeir^  land.  The  secular  mdiles^  who  saw  inn 
his  policy  tfaet  beginnings?  of:  an'  atttrmpt  at> 
dmpo^sm;.  hekb  albot  from  the-  ccrort;  It  was 
to  no.piitrpQse  thatiHenry  answeini  the  aaxathe^* 
uMSi  of  Gregory  with,  denunciations'  equally? 
unmeasured^,  and  complained;  tbat:  Gregory) 
l^d:  strivenr  to  unite:  inc  hisr  bassdis  both  ttet 
spkitiKd  and  the  temporal  swofrds  th^  God^ 
had:ldeptt  asmiden  Hermann,  ^Bishop  of  Metss^ 
the  Bopnfr  legate:  in  Germafqr;  ably  united  the* 
fbceer  against  him.  At  last;  the  nobles  ^  and? 
hiflbops  o£~  Germany  gathered:  together  on; 
Octtd)eri6^  10(76,  at  Trifaur,  wh«re  the  papal'* 
legates!  vnret  tresated:  witfar  marked  deference^ 
though:  Henry  took  \xp  his  quarters  at  Oppcn^^ 
heim,.oir\  the  other  hank  of  the  Rhine,  afraid^ 
to  triffitrhiiniESoli:  amid,  bis  ddsafibcted  subjects*.- 
Henry  soon,  saw  drxt  he  had  no  alternative  but^ 
submissioiL  Tiber magnates  were  so  su8picioiis«: 
of:  him  that-  it  needed:  the  personal  interces*' 
sion  of  Htrghy  Abbot  of  Cluny,  to  prevail  ^P^rf^jjjJ^^ 
them  ito  make  terms  with  bim  at  all*  Finally^^"»^ 
dL  provisiffifnal  agreement  was  patehed  up^ 
upotn  conditionsi  excessively  bomiliating  to^ 
Hcnrjr..  iTherfaanonsa' retusedi ta;obey> hinp ^5^^QQTp 
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til  he  had  obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope, 
who,  moreover,  had  promised  to  go  to  Ger- 
many in  person  and  hold  a  council  in  the  suc- 
ceeding February-  Pending  this,  Henry  was 
to  remain  at  Speyer  without  kingly  revenue, 
power,  or  dignity,  and  still  shut  off  by  his  ex- 
conununication  from  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
If  Henry  could  not  satisfy  the  Pope  in  Febru- 
ary, he  was  to  be  regarded  as  deposed. 
Abandoned  by  Germany,  Henry  abode  some 
His  deq>er.  t^o  months  at  Speyer,  gloomily  anticipating 
atedrcum-  ^^  ccrtaiu  ruih  to  his  cause  that  would  follow 
the  Pope's  appearance  in  a  German  council. 
He  realized  that  he  could  do  nothing  unless  he 
reconciled  himself  to  Gregory;  and,  hearing 
good  news  of  his  prospects  in  northern  Italy, 
thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  betake  him- 
self over  the  Alps,  where  the  Pope  might  well 
prove  less  rigorous,  if  he  found  him  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  band  of  Italian  partisans. 
It  was  a  winter  of  extraordinary  severity,  but 
any  risks  were  better  than  inglorious  inaction 
at  Speyer.  Accordingly,  Henry  broke  his 
compact  with  his  nobles,  and  toward  the  end 
of  December  secretly  set  out  on  his  journey 
southward.  He  was  accompanied  by  Bertha 
and  his  little  son,  but  only  one  German  noble 
was  included  among  his  scanty  following.  He 
traversed  Burgundy,  and  kept  his  miserable 
Christmas  feast  at  Besangon.  Thence  crossing 
the  Mont  Cenis  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  ap- 
peared early  in  the  new  year  amid  his  Lom- 
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b^f d  pjEurtUans  .at  Pavia.  Bat  though  urged  to 
take  Uip  a:raifi,  Henry  feared  the  mk$  of  a  new 
aad  doubtful  «trugg^  Germany  €ould  only 
be  won  back:  by  wtxniasioo.  He  resolved  to 
seek  oi»t  the  Pofe  omI  dbrrow  hiaiMlf  on  his 
mercy. 

X^regory  was  then  some  fifteen  miles  «outh 
of  Reggio^at  an  inapregnable  mountain  strong- ^^^ 
bold  belonging  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  called  ^^^ 
CanofiS^,  which  crowned  one  of  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Apennines,  and  overlooked  the 
great  plain.  He  had  sou^tthe  protection  of 
its  walls  ^  a  safe  refuge  against  the  threat* 
esed  Lombard  attack  which  Henry,  it  wm 
believed,  had  come  over  the  Alps  to  arrange. 
The  Couftteas  Matilda  and  Hugh  of  Cluny, 
Henry's  godfather,  were  with  the  Pope,  and 
many  of  the  iSimoniac  biahops  of  Germany  had 
already  gone  to  Canossa  and  won  absolution 
1^  submtsston.  On  January  21,  1077,  Henry 
left  hk  wife  and  followers  at  Reggio,  and  Henry  at 
climbed  the  steep  snow-clad  road  that  led  to^^**** 
the  mountain  fastness.  Gregory  refused  to  re« 
ceive  him»  but  he  had  interviews  with  Matilda 
and  his  godfather  in  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle^rodk,  and  induced  them  to  intercede 
with  the  Pope  on  his  behall  Gregory  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  complete  and  uncondi- 
tional submission.  "If  he  be  truly  penitent, 
let  him  surrender  his  crown  and  insignia  of 
royalty  into  our  hands,  and  confess  himself 
unworthy  of  the  name  and  honor  of  king."     t 
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But  the  pressure  of  the  countess  and  abbot  at 
last  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  content  with  ab- 
ject contrition  without  actual  abandonment  of 
His  royal  state.     For  three  days  Henry  waited 

taSSCtioo  in  the  snow  outside  the  inner  gate  of  the  castle- 
yard,  barefoot,  fasting,  and  in  the  garb  of  a 
penitent.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Pope  con- 
sented to  admit  him  into  his  presence.  With 
the  cry,  "Holy  father,  spare  me  I'*  the  King 
threw  himself  at  the  Pope^s  feet.  Gregory 
raised  him  up,  absolved  him,  entertained  him 
at  his  table,  and  sent  him  away  with  much 
good  advice  and  his  blessing.    But  the  terms 

22jp»p**«  of  Henry^s  reconciliation  were  sufficiently 
hard.  He  was  to  promise  to  submit  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  German  magnates,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Pope,  with  respect  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  charges  brought  against 
him.  Until  that  was  done  he  was  to  abstain 
from  the  royal  insignia  and  the  royal  func- 
tions. He  was  to  be  prepared  to  accept  or 
reject  his  crown  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Pope  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  He 
was,  if  proved  innocent,  to  obey  the  Pope  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  Church.  If  he 
broke  any  of  these  conditions,  another  king 
was  to  be  forthwith  elected. 
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CHARLES    H.    PEARSON 

THE  origin  of  feudalism  is  as  difficult  to 
trace  as  the  source  of  the  Niger.  The 
relation  of  chief  and  clansman  among 
barbarians,  the  oath  of  Roman  soldiers  to  the 
emperor,  the  civic  responsibility  of  a  father 
for  his  children,  transferred  to  a  lord  for  his 
dependants,  are  all  elements  in  the  system 
which  overspread  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Men  in  those  times  commonly  re- 
garded  it  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  as 
service  for  reward.  But  it  came  to  have  a 
higher  meaning  to  the  state.  The  feudal 
baron  was  the  representative  of  kingship  onuiefendai 
his  domain;  rendering  justice,  maintaining 
police,  and  seeing  that  military  service  was 
performed.  As  a  viceroy,  he  was  account* 
able  for  the  just  performance  of  these  duties 
to  the  crown :  above  all,  he  was  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  that  bound  the  lowest  peasant  and 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  together.  Ro- 
man imperialism  had  divided  the  world  into 
master  and  slave.  The  juster  theory  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  no  doubt  influenced  by  Chris-^        , 
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tianity,  regarded  mankind  as  a  great  family, 
and  sought  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 
by  engagements  taken  solemnly  before  man 
and  God.  The  oath  of  homage  was  the  most 
binding  that  could  be  taken;  the  love  of  a 
ft^r  to  his  son,  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  were  regarded  as  of  less  force. 
"Homage,"  in  the  beautiful  language  of 

gfJSjg^  Littleton,  "is  the  most  hqnorable  service,  and 
most  humble  service  of  reverence  that  a  {rank 
tenant  may  do  to  hin  lord.  For,  when  die 
tenant  shall  make  Tiomage  to  his  lord,  he  shall 
be  ungirt,  and  his  head  uncovered,  and  his 
lord  shall  sit,  and  the  tenant  ^all  kned  be- 
fore him  on  both  his  knees,  and  hold!  his 
hands  jomtly  togedier  between  the  hands  of 
his  lord,  and  shall  say  thus :  *I  become  your 

ccfSmooy,  man  frcMH  this  day  forward,  of  IHe  and  limb, 
and  of  earthly  worship,  and  unto  you  shall 
be  true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  f atth  for 
file  tenements  (M.N.)  that  I  claim  to  hold 
of  you ;  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  unto  our 
sovereign  lord  the  kingf  and  then  the  lord 
so  sitting  shall  kiss  him."  In  order  to  avoid 
mistake,  the  tenements  for  which  homage  was 
paid  were  enumerated.  TTie  w^iole  ceremony 
was  performed  before  witnesses,  and  was  a 
record  of  the  lord^  title-deeds.  .  .  .  Where  a 
fief  was  held  by  a  married  woman,  her  hus- 
band took  her  place  toward  the  lord.  But  the 
exception  in  favor  of  single  women  was  incon- 
venient; and  in  later  times  a  modified  form  of 
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oath  was  introduced^  in  which  all  mention  of 
personal  duty  was  omitted.  Again,  bishops 
elect  did  homage  for  their  baronies,  but,  after 
consecration,  they  only  took  the  oath  of  fealty. 
The  clerical  oath  of  homage  (like  that  of  the 
women)  omitted  the  words  ^^I  become  your 
man,"  on  the  ground  that  the  priest  had  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  only  the  man  of  God. 
Lastly,  homage  w^  restricted  to  the  holders 
of  estates  which  they  could  bequeath  to  their 
heirs  generally,  or  die  heirs  of  their  body. 

The  distinction  of  homage  and  fealty  is  im-Distindum 
portant     Fealty  was  more  sacred,  because  j^j^y. 
confirmed  with  an  oath;  less  dignified,  as  it 
could  be  done  by  attorney;  more  general,  as  it 
extended  to  all  freeholders  and  villeins;  less 
personal,  as  it  did  not  include  the  obligation 
to  become  the  lord's  man;  and  less  binding, 
as,  unlike  those  who  held  by  homage,  the 
tenant  by  fealty  was  not  bound  to  sell  or 
pledge    everything    for   his    lord's    ransom. 
Hence,  apparently,  tenants  for  a  term  of  lifCp^^ 
did  fealty,  but  not  homage.  .  .  .  The  diflfer-*^^ 
ence  between  fealty  and  the  allegiance  which 
every  subject  owed  to  the  crown  lay  in  the  fact 
that  fealty  was  done  in  respect  of  a  tenure, 
implied  a  direct  benefit  enjoyed,  and  was  legal 
evidence  of  the  lord's  rights. 

Homage  and  fealty  being  the  relations  of 
service,  the  vassal's  condition  was  determined 
by  the  nature  of  his  tenure.  Every  tenure  im- 
plied some  service,  either  fixed,  and  then  moipet 
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ar:lc89 ' honoraiblr;  or  arbitraiy)  and^  so-a  marks 
afrsnrviiude.    The  Ghuttrii  ttdcing^precddtaoe: 
oft  the  State,  tenure  in  frank  alfnoigoe'— titat 
is^  by*  the:  wmoes^  of  religioiK-canie'  Smt 
\IMs  wat  the  tenure  of  lands  that  were^given^ 
without!  tfee-  obligation  of  *  any^  secular  asrvice;; 
Thee  Chnrehmen'  endowed'  were^   howeverv 
bound  to  aSa  up  prayers^  and  maBse»  for  the*  i 
soul-,  of  I  tbdr  benefactor,  and'  he  or  hist  heirs' 
might  distrain  on  them  if-  this  duty*  were 
neglected..  Tenure' bf-  homage  ancoMi^  was 
merely  tenanq^in-dti^  by  immemorial- pre- 
seripdon  in  the  f  amil]^    It  carried  with  it  the : 
ofidtnary  firadal  burdens  to  the  tenant;  but,  iii- 
retunv  his  Im^d  was  bound*  to  warrant  him  the 
possession  of  his"  estate;   Tenure  by  grand  ^ser- 
gentry  implied  the  performance  of  some  per^ 
SQiiaL  service  to  the  king,  to  be  his  chandl)erw- 
lain  or  champion^   Tenure  by  petty  sergeantiyr 
was  the:  yearly  pa3/iment  of  some  implement  of  ^ 
war  to  die;  king.    These  were  the  tenures  of 
scatai«.    tenants*intdrief ;  below  them,  scutage  and  so-^ 
cage  tenures.    Theterm  scutage  is  now  oom=- 
monly  used  of  the  tax  for-  which  service 
of  the  shield  was  commuted;    Originally,  it 
meant  the  obligati<Mi  to  serve  in  arms-  forty 
days:  in  die  year,  and*  was'  attached  to  every* 
knight's  fee.    Fealty,  with  or  without  homage, 
and  scutage,  together  made  up  knight's  ser- 
vice.   Fealty,  with  or  widiout  Homage,  and 
any-  otbep  special  service,  below  petty^  seiv 
grantry^.  oonslitutodi  the  important  cites-  oi; 
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socage  tenures.  The  obligation  to  perform  all 
services  indiscriminately  was  villenage.  In 
other  words,  the  distinction  between  gentry 
and  mere  freedom  lay  in  the  service  of  arms ; 
between  freedom  and  servitude,  in  fixed  in- 
stead of  variable  dues.  The  distinctions  of 
socage  tenure  are  numerous,  as  the  word  came 
to  cover  the  service  of  the  plow,  rent  for 
houses  paid  immediately  to  the  crown  (bur- 
gage tenure),  or  rent  by  various  tenures,  even 
one  so  debasing  as  doing  the  hangman's  duty. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  conditions  were 
united ;  it  did  not  matter,  so  long  as  they  were 
not  variable.  Beneath  these  middle  classes 
came  the  large  class  of  villeins.  A  villein 
might  be  regardant,  attached  to  the  soil;  or  in'^"^^'^^ 
gross,  attached  to  the  person  of  his  lord.  A 
freeman  might  hold  land  in  villenage,  and  be 
bound  to  do  villein's  service  upon  it.  One  of 
the  things  that  most  complicates  the  consid- 
eration of  feudal  England  is  the  way  in  which 
a  personality  attached  to  corporations  and 
lands.  Every  acre  of  soil,  every  institution, 
was  animate,  so  to  speak,  with  duties  and 
privileges,  which  had  attached  to  it  from 
time  immemorial,  and  could  not  be  lost. 

The  obligations  of  a  feudal  vassal  were  ser- 
vice in  council,  in  the  court  of  law,  and  in  thej^SSS? 
field.  ...  He  was  bound  to  sustain  his  lord 
in  self-defence  and  to  guard  his  castle  during 
a  certain  number  of  days.  ...  He  was  forced 
to  contribute  to  redeem  his  lord  from  capti¥--^^^T^ 
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itys  or  yAkm  his^  liMd's  eldest  draghttr  wasr 
married;  or  when  the  eldest:  usai  became: 
knight.  These  reliefs,  as  thcf  were-  called, 
were  at  first  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  ©tadi- 
ually  they  were  fixed,  by^  custom,  at  the.  rarte 
of  fi^^'  poondsi  for  the  knight'^  fee  erf/ land,  or 
four  hides :  diis  wa9  ^tihfei  leasonablc  relief' 
th^t  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta^  .  «  .  Iir 
the-  case  of  tenants^in-ofaief^  their  heirease8> 

S^  \mn  royal  wairds,  whom  di&  king;  mig^ 
marry  at  pleasure;  Tbe  abuse  of.  this  pnt^- 
rogative  by  monarchr,  who  gave  the  daagtesrs^ 
ot  noblemen*  to  unworthy  fstroidtes,^  wias.  a. 
grave  grievance,  of  which  the  ba^rons  coa^ 
standy  complained^  but  which  was  never-  ef  r 
fectually'  redressed^^  The  yadsal  could,  mit. 
transmit  hi^  inheritance  to  a<  kpen  Me.  lost' 
life  and  land  if!  he  fled)from:hi8  lord  in  bottte 
through^  cowardioev  and  evea^  his  f  reefooldi  es^ 
cheattd  top  the^  cpown^  GentTadl^  he  focf eiteadi 
his  fief  if  he  drd  not  perfocm  iti  dutna,.  or  ii 
he  mad^  any  attempt  on  t&er  persen  on  honor 
of  his  lord  and  his  family:  But  these  obliga- 
tions were  redporocal'.  The  lord  was  not  even; 
allowed:  to'  raise  w  stick  upon  his  vassai  Int 
suit,  outrage,  w  the  denial  of  aid  or  lostcce^* 
ent^ed  the  V9»sail  to  wkhdeaw-  his  fief  and 
dectave  wa^r  upon  his  superioor;  diougti.  it  was 
at  bis  peril  in;  England  if  he  violated  tb^ 

AppML  king^s  peace.  Im  casss  that  did  mrt  come  toi 
this  extremity,  the  vassal  migiit  appeal  txt  Si 
court  of  hist  peets,  presid«d-  ov»ry  it.  is.  tooei. 
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by  1ii8^hipd;'bttt  a  foniier  appeal^l^y  from  dlis^ 
to^t&e* aozeraifu  That  injwtice' was^  ofesH*  (kme* 
i9^  pwbsAAe*.  But  the  institadons  of  diese  thnes^ 
are  net  chargeable  with  unfairness  in  liieir 
spirit.  The*  great  curse  of  ^e  ceuntty  wa8> 
itt^  over4^al%;  and  the  belief  that  it  cauM^ 
root  (mV  abuses  by  multiplying  ^stbms  and 
lawS; 

The'  ufliversttiity  with  whi^ch  Ae*  principles^u^i^^. 
of  leudnlism'  were  applied  can  scarcely  bcSSSa*' 
exaggeratedl    In  die  ordinary  life  of  society,  ^^^"^^^ 
the  knight  was^  invested' with  his  order  as  with' 
a  fief,  and^  the  woman^  bound  to  her  husband- 
l]^  ap  premise  resembling  die  oath  of  homage. 
In  religion,  the  great  question  at  issue  be- 
tween' Church  and  State  was^  conceived  under 
feudal    aspects,    and:  men    debated   whedicr 
Pbpc  and  Emperor  were  alike  supreme  in 
their  own  demesne,  but  each  owing  service  to- 
the  other  ft^some  fief  held  of  him;  or  one* 
subject  fcy  the  other;  or  both  independent 
powers,  holding  only  of  Christ,  their  suze- 
rain.   In  law,  the  theory  that  a  monarchy  was* 
a  fief,  and  the  administration  of  justice  one 
of  itSf  appurlttnances,  has  stamped  itself  upon 
English'  legislatifm.    In  itself;  it  was  no  small 
change  that  the  monarch  should  be  called^ 
Ring'  of  Bnglfand   instead  of  King  of  the 
Anglin :  i*  sfubstitutfed'  die  notion  of  proprietoiv 
ship  for  that  of  hea?dship  of  a  clan.    That  pe- 
ci^ar  feature  of  these  agess  which  Ibd'diem  to- 
expFeaHfireip  abstrafcCideasnh  J^g*<i  symh^*^  t^ 
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materialize  and  petrify  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  fleeting  and  vague,  contributed  to 
invest  legal  fictions  with  an  intense  reality. 
Towns  Hence  it  was  that  the  English  towns^  as  soon 
^tSi^  as  they  became  free  and  corporate,  were 
treated  as  barons.  Each  of  them  was  an  or* 
ganic  life,  so  to  speak,  with  many  members 
but  only  one  will,  and  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  individual.  The  governing  powers 
of  a  corporation,  its  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  were  the  lord  of  the  citizens. 
Naturally,  therefore,  they  were  held  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  any  one  of  their  body. 
The  cost  of  a  criminal's  offences  was  assessed 
on  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  debt  owed  by 
a  single  man  to  the  exchequer  might  be  re- 
covered from  his  township :  the  act  of  a  depu- 
tation was  binding  on  those  from  whom  it 
came.  In  these  few  facts  lies,  the  whole  rep- 
resentative theory.  Once  grant  that  a  city  can 
be  conceived  as  a  person,  and  the  great  demo- 
cratic problem  of  expressing  every  individual 
will  is  solved. 

[In  1038,  the  Seljuk  Turks  conquered  Persia 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings.  In  1055,  Togrul,  the  new  King,  deliv- 
ered the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  from  a  revolt  of 
his  Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs  and  was  ap- 
pointed temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of 
the  prophet.  In  1055,  ^^  Turks  had  already 
invaded  the  Roman  Empire.    In  1063,  Alp 
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Arslan,  TogruPs  successor,  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates and  entered  the  capital  of  Cappadocia. 
He  next  conquered  Armenia  and  Georgia  «>"<»««*^ 
(1065-1068).  In  1071,  he  utterly  defeated  the 
Greeks  and  their  allies  under  the  Emperor 
Romanui  Diogenes^  Asia  Minora  was  next 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  (1074- 1084).  The 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Jerusalem  followed 
(,1076)^  The  tales,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
pilgrims  By  the  infidels,  which  were  brought 
liu3ki:by  tfK  pilgrims^  ejodted.the  millions  of 
the  West  t0  umiertake  the  reliefs  of^  the  Hol^^ 
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JULES  MICHELET 

PICARD,  who  was  vulgarly  called 
Coucou  Pietre,  or  Peter  the  Hermit, 
is  said  to  have  powerfully  contributed 
by  his  eloquence  to  this  great  movement.  On 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he 
persuaded  the  French  Pope,  Urban  II.,  to 
preach  the  crusade,  first  at  Placenza,  then  at 
0)gi^  Clermont  (1095).  In  Italy  the  call  was  un- 
»»t.  109s.  heeded ;  in  France  every  one  rushed  to  arms. 
At  the  council  of  Clermont,  four  hundred 
bishops  or  mitred  abbots  were  present:  it  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  the  people,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  greatest  names  on  the 
earth,  those  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  King  of 
France,  no  less  than  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
dispute,  as  well,  concerning  the  right  of  inves- 
titure, which  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  advance  on  Jerusalem.  All  mounted 
the  red  cross  on  their  shoulders.  Red  stuffs 
and  vestments  of  every  kind  were  torn  in 
pieces,  yet  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
An  extraordinary  spectacle  was  then  pre- 
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sealed:  the  world  seemed  turned  upside  down. 
Men  suddenly  conceived  a  disgust  for  all  they^^i^«ii. 
had  before  {prized ;  and  hastened  to  quit  dieir 
proud  castles,  llieir  wives,  and  diildren.  There 
was  no  need  of  preaching;  they  preached  to 
each  other,  says  a  contemporary^  both  by  word 
and  example. 

**Tbere  were  some  who  at  first  had  no  de- 
sire to  set  out,  and  who  laughed  at  those  who 
parted  with  their  property,  foretelling  them  a 
miserable  voyage,  and  more  miserable  return. 
7^  next  day,  these  very  mockers,  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  gave  all  they  had  for  money, 
and  set  out  with  those  whom  they  had  just 
laughed  at  Who  can  name  the  children  and 
aged  women  who  prepared  for  war;  who 
count  ^e  virgins,  and  old  men  trembling 
under  the  weight  of  years?  .  .  .  You  would  Thembwe 
have  smiled  to  see  the  poor  shoeing  their  oxen"*'*'***'*""- 
Uke  horses,  dragging  their  slender  stock  of 
provisions  ^d  their  little  children  in  carts; 
and  these  little  ones,  at  each  town  or  castle  they 
came  to,  asked  in  their  simplicity — 'Is  not  that 
the  Jerusalem  that  we  are  going  to?' " 

The  people  set  forth  without  waiting  for 
anydifftg,  leaving  the  princes  to  deliberate,  to 
arm,  and  to  reckon;  men  of  little  faith  1  The 
litde  troubled  then^elves  with  nothing  of  the 
fcind :  they  were  certain  of  a  miracle.  Would 
God  refuse  one  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre?  Peter  the  Hermit  marched  at 
their  bead,  barefooted,  and  girt  with^a  coi;d.^^g|^ 


march. 
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Others  followed  a  brave  and  poor  knight, 
whom  they  called  Walter  the  Penniless. 
Among  so  many  thousands  of  men  there  were 
not  eight  horses.  Some  Germans  followed 
the  example  of  the  French,  and  set  out  under 
the  guidance  of  a  countryman  of  their  own, 
named  Gotteschalk.  The  whole  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Danube — the  route  followed 
by  Attila,  the  highway  of  mankind. 
On  their  road  they  took,  plundered,  and  in^ 
^^^  demnified  themselves  beforehand  for  their 
holy  war.  Every  Jew  they  could  lay  hands 
upon  they  put  to  death  with  tortures;  believ- 
ing that  they  were  bound  to.  punish  the  mur- 
derers of  Christ  before  delivering  his  tomb. 
In  this  guise,  fierce,  and  dripping  with  blood, 
they  reached  Hungary  and  the  Greek  empire; 
where  they  inspired  such  horror,  that  the  in- 
habitants set  upon  their  traces,  and  hunted 
them  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  Emperor 
furnished  vessels  to  the  survivors,  and  trans- 
ported them  into  Asia,  trusting  to  the  arrows 
of  the  Turks  to  do  the  rest;  and  the  excellent 
Anna  Comnena  is  happy  in  the  belief  that  they 
left  in  the  plain  of  Nicea  mountains  of  bones 
which  served  for  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
a  town. 

Meanwhile,  the  unwieldy  armies  of  princes, 
barons,  and  knights,  put  themselves  slowly  into 
motion.  No  king  took  part  in  the  crusade, 
but  many  lords  more  powerful  than  kings. 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  brother  of  the  King  of 
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France,  and  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Eng* 
land,  the  wealthy  Stephen  of  Blois,  Robert  m^ 
Curt-HoBe,  William  the  Conqueror's  son,  and 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  s^t  out  at  the  same  time 
— all  »]ual,  none  chief. 

Raymond  de  Saint-Gille,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, was,  beyond  comparison,  the  wealthiest  ^TISSaSSM 
of  all  who  took  the  cross.  He  had  sworn  not 
to  return,  bore  with  him  immense  riches,  and 
was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  South — ^by 
the  lords  of  Orlange,  Forez,  Roussillon,  Mont- 
pellier,  Turenne,  and  Albret,  besides  the  eccle- 
siastical head  of  the  crusade,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,  the  Pope's  legate,  who  was  Raymond's 
subject. 

The  Normans  of  Italy  were  not  the  last  to 
set  forward  to  Jerusalem;  and  less  wealthy 
than  the  Languedocians,  they  reckoned  on 
turning  the  expedition  to  their  advantage. 
However,  the  successors  of  Guiscard  and 
Roger  would  not  have  quitted  their  conquest 
for  this  hazardous  enterprise,  had  not  one 
Bohemond,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  I'Avise's, 
and  not  less  Wise  (crafty?)  than  hfs  father,  Bohe-  • 
received  no  other  inheritance  than  TarentumTaacred. 
and  his  sword.  One  Tancred,  too,  a  Norman 
by  the  mother's  side,  but  supposed  to  be  a 
Piedmontese  by  the  father's,  likewise  took  up 
arms.  Bohemond  was  laying  siege  to  Amalfi, 
when  the  news  of  the  march  of  the  crusaders 
reached  hiiQ.  He  informed  himself  minutely 
of  their  namies,  number,  arms,  and  resources;  r-       t 
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and  then,  without  saykig  a  word,  tock  the  cross 
and  lelt  Amalfi. 

However  great  the  deeds  of  Bc^emood,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  is  &at  of  God,  has 
ascribed  all  the  glory  of  die  cru9ade  to  G^od- 
f  rey,  son  of  the  Coimt  of  Boulogne,  Margrave 

g^[^^  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  of  Lotbier, 
and  King  of  Jerusaleofi.  While  yet  a  child,  he 
had  often  said  diat  he  would  go  with  an  army 
to  Jerusalem;  and,  as  soon  as  the  crusade  was 
proclaimed,  he  sold  his  lands  to  the  Bishop  of 
Liege,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  and 
seventy  thousand  foot,  French,  Lorrains,  and 
Germans.  Godfrey  belonged  to  both  nations, 
and  spoke  both  tongues.  He  was  not  tall ;  his 
brother,  Baldwin,  was  taller  by  the  head;  but 
his  stroigth  was  prodigious.  It  is  said  that 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword  he  ^'unseamed'*  a 
horsemsm  fr<nn  head  to  saddle ;  and  with  one 
back  stroke  would  cut  off  an  ox's  or  a  camePs 
bead.  When  in  Asia,  having  one  day  lost  his 
way,  he  found  one  of  his  companioas  in  a  cav- 
ern, engaged  with  a  bear.  He  drew  the  beast's 
rage  upon  himself,  and  slew  it;  but  die  serious 
bites  he  received  kept  him  long  to  his  bed. 

Hi^muritr  This  heroic  man  was  of  singular  purity  of 
'^mind:  he  never  married,  and  died,  without 
having  known  woman,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight. 

The  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 109  c.    On  tfie  icth  of  August,  foo6, 
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Godfrey  departed  with  the  Lorrains  and  Bel- 
giansy  and  took  the  route  through  Germany 
and  Hungary.     In  September,  William  the 
Conqueror's  son,  his  8on-in4aw,  the  Count  of 
Blois,  brother  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  set  forth,  taking  the  route 
through  Italy  as  far  as  Apulia,  where  they 
separated,  one  party  crossing  to  Durazzo,  an- 
other turning  Greece,    In  October,  our  South-  xnewutc 
eras,  under  Raymond  de  St.  Gille,  marched 
by  way  of  Lombardy,  Friuli,  and  Dalmatia. 
Bohemond,  with  his  Normans  and  Italians, 
forced  his  way  through  the  deserts  of  Bul- 
garia, which  was  the  shortest  and  least  danger^ 
ous  passage,  it  being  preferable  to  avoid  the 
towns,  and  to  encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open 
country  only.     The  wild  appearance  of  the 
first  crusaders,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  had 
alarmed  the  Byzantines,  who  bitterly  repented 
their  invitation  to  the  Franks,  but  too  late. 
They  poured  in,  in  countless  numbers,  through 
every  valley  and  avenue  of  the  Empire, — Con- 
stantinople being  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Vain  were  the  Emperor's  cunning  plans  to  cut 
them  off  by  the  way;  the  massy  strength  of  the 
barbarians  broke  through  every  snare:  Hugh 
of  Vermandois  was  the  only  one  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  entrapped:  Alexis  saw  the  army 
which  he  had  made  sure  of  destroying,  arrive, 
division  after  division,  at  Constantinople,  to^^ 


salute  their  good  friend,  the  Emperor.    The*^*^**' 
poor  Greeks,  condemned  to  see  this  it^MyGoogle 
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T€»mw  oi  dser human:  rase  ddE&n  before: tliein^ 
could:  not;  boliemrthst.  the  tarroat  would  paw 
WithQutcarryingrdiem  aiong^  with\tt;:aiucLtfaQii&' 
MTts  enough  to  beaUxandiaft  incthe  imsaoittiv 
aUie  langiiagtsi  and  ttcango.  coBtunies*  o£  tl»as: 
hiBrbaruuaSy  "wboa^/^m^fSEmiii^xity  zndiamtB^ 
ploaaaatcies.    disconcerted:    the     ByzantiiKsai. 
While  waiting  and!  the:  whole  aimy:  siioiiki 
be- collected^  diey  estafadished:  tttennBlvea*  ami)- 
cably.  in.  the:  Empire;,  didi  just  as-  the^^ didc  at: 
home;  and  ladd  himda.*  in^  tfaeir  sixnplici^  on: 
sbjgudty  whatever  they  fancied;  for  inatancb,.  ont  tbr 
«d«»-      lead  ofi  the  roofs  of  the  ohnfches,  whicktbejr 
sold  back  to.  the  Greeksi    Thcnsacrad  psdiecce 
was  nob  a:  whit!  more  respected;:  they^  Mt  ocr 
ame  o£  its  swarm  of  acrifaea  ami  of.  eimuchsj. 
and  had  ndther  taste  nor  imagination  sufii>' 
cient  to  be*  influenced  hy^  the  Qverpawering' 
pomp  and  tl^atricalf  display  Qf:Byzantihe.iiia]^ 
esty. .   Alexia  had  a:  fine  lion^.  wfasahi  was  bolil: 
the  ornament  and  the  terror  of  the  palace: 
they  killed  it  by  way  of  spcrrt 
Constantinople;,  widi  all  its  marvesldi  was  a 
of^tan.  great,  temptation  for  auchi  as  had  only^  seen:  the 
mud-built  oittea  oi  ooir  West     Its  gilded- 
dbmea,  maTUe  palaces^  and)  the)  masterpieces 
of  antique  art,  whidihad  been.acinmudated  in 
die  capital  in  praportion  as;  the  limits  of^  the: 
Empire  hadi  been  t  contracted^  pxeaeatecE  an  aa^ 
tonishing:  and  myaterioua.  whole*  whichi  carer-- 
whelmed,  diem^.  and  which  they  wem.utterlir 
at.arlossco:undemtandi.   'I%il^?^«f^r^ 
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the  manufactures,  and  of  the  merdiandise  ex- 
hibited for  sale,  was  to  them  an  inexplicable 
problem.  All  they  could  comprehend  was, 
that  they  longed  for  all  they  saw,  and  doubted 
whether  the  holy  city  was  to  be  preferred  to  it 
Our  Normans  and  our  Gascons  would  have 
been  well  content  to  finish  the  crusade  here: 
they  would  willingly  have  said,  like  the  little 
children  of  whom  Guibert  speaks — ^'^Is  not 
this  Jerusalem?" 

Then  came  into  their  mind  all  the  strata- 
gems with  which  the  Greeks  had  beset  their  gj^ 
march.  They  pretended  that  they  had  fur- 
nished them  with  unwholesome  food,  and  had 
poisoned  the  fountains;  and  laid  to  their 
charge  the  epidemic  diseases  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  army  by  alternate  famine  and 
intemperance.  Bohemond  and  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  argued  that  they  should  stand  on  no 
scruple  with  regard  to  these  poisoners,  and 
that  by  way  of  castigation  they  should  take 
Constantinople — ^they  might  then  conquer  the 
Holy  Land  at  their  leisure.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter,  had  they  been  all  agreed, 
but  the  Norman  was  conscious  that  if  he  de- 
throned Alexis,  this  might  only  be  to  give  the 
Empire  to  the  Toulousan;  besides,  Godfrey 
declared  that  he  had  not  come  to  make 
war  on  Christians.  Bohemond  supported  his 
views,  and  found  his  virtue  very  profitable, 
since  he  got  from  the  Emperor  everything  he 
wished.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Sttch  wat  tlie  tMt  of  MtiMr  tiMtf  be  man- 
aged to  ptxmtde  Ihcae  coaquerai^  wba  cauld 
httve  crashed  him^  to  do  htmi  h<HAagC|  and  to> 
mticB  tlietr  coiupiest  a  fief  of  the  EoifHM  be^ 
fiNTchaiid.  Huf^  took  ^.  ctttik  ftrat,  thea 
Bohemond,  thcA  Godf f^.  OodlMy  bMt  the 
kaee  to  the  GredK,  ift  ifdiote  hand&  he  f^aoed 
his  awoi^  and  dedaied  himself  his  vassal :  aii^ 
act  which  cost  littie  to  one  of  his  meek  dia- 
position. 

In  pQiiBt  ol  £acty  the  crasadecs  could  not 
do  widiout  Constaatinopie.  SiiMoe  it  was  not 
thetrSy  they  behooved  to  haire  it  at  least  ae 
Ibetr  ally  and  friend.  About  to  phtfige  into 
the  deserts  of  Asia,  it  was  the  Grteehs  alone 
wiHi  could  preserve  theffii  from  roiii  in  ease  of 
rewrae;  and  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  Gceeka 
fMTomiaed  whatever  waa  aaked  oi  thenit — ptot-^ 
visions^  aftniliary  troops,  attd,  especially,  vesr 
sdb  to  transport  them  as  soon  as  pesttble  accose 
the  Bosphoros. 
(^^  Behold  them  in  Asia,  ^m  Twrkisk  cavalry 
before  them.  The  heavy  mass  advances,  har- 
aaaed  upon  (he  fiaAks.  The  craaaders  first  mA 
down  before  Nioea^  for  die  Greeks^  wishing 
to  recover  that  city,  led  (hem  there.  UnskiUed 
ift  the  art  of  besie^ng  fortified  places,  the^r 
might,  with  all  their  vaier^  have  li^eced  there 
forever;  but  at  any  rate,  they  served  to  alama 
the  besieged,  who  entered  into  negetiafnia 
with  AlexiSy  so  tixat  one  mocmng  the  Franha 
saw  the  Emperor's  banner  floating:  over  the 
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wallsy  and  they  were  bade  from  the  rampart? 
to  respect  an  imperial  city. 

Tltey^  pursued,  then,  their  route  to  thesovith, 
punctually  escorted  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  o&jjommca 
all  loffereri;  but  they  sujieired  still  more  from**^"*^ 
their  ninnbers*  Notwithstanding  the  succors 
Cft  tlie  Greehs;  suilcient  provisions  could  not 
h^  got  toge^r  for  them,  and  water  was  every 
moment!  failing  them  on  tie  arid  bills  they  bad 
to  traverse.  During  one  halt,  five  hundred! 
person?  died  of  thirst.  ^The  dogs  of  chase 
btlongmg  to  the  great  fords,  which  were  led 
in  leasik,  died,**  says  the  chronicler,  "by  the 
way,  and  the  falcons  died  on  the  wrists  of 
Aose  who  bore  them.  The  women's  suffer- 
ings brought  on  untimely  labor;  and  they  re« 
mained  all  naked  on  the  plain,  without  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  their  new-born  children.'^ 

Light  cavalry  to  oppose  that  of  the  Turks 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  them.  uS3^ 
nrhe  crusading  army  marched,  imprisoned,  so 
fid-  speak,  in  a  circle  of  turbans  and  of  cimeters. 
Once  only  did  the  Turks  endeavor  to  stop 
tfaemj  and  offer  them  battle.  It  did  not  turn 
to  their  account.  They  felt  what  could  be 
done  by  the  weight  of  arms  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  so  superior  in  desultory  warfare  and 
witb  missile  weapons.  Neveftheless,  the  loss 
of  thtt'  crusaders  was  immense. 

Thus  harassed,  dicy  forced  their  way 
Ihtoug^  CiMcia,  and  as  far  as  Antiocb.  The 
army  dbsfared  to  paress  onward  to  Jerusalem;  ogle 
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but  their  leaders  insisted  on  stopping,  for 
they  were  impatient  to  realize  their  ambitious 
dreams.  Already  they  had  disputed,  sword  in 
hand,  whose  Tarsus  was  to  be,  both  Baldwin 
and  Tancred  claiming  to  have  been  the  first 
to  enter  it;  but  the  army,  caring  little  for  the 
private  interests  of  the  chiefs  and  not  wishing 
to  be  delayed,  demolished  another  city  about 
which  a  similar  dispute  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out 
The  great  city  of  Antioch  contained  three 

gj^o'  hundred  and  sixty  churches,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towers;  and  had  been  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  bishop- 
rics,— a  fine  prize  for  the  count  of  St.  Gille 
and  Bohemond,  and  its  possession  alone  could 
ciHisole  them  for  having  missed  Constanti- 
nople. Bohemond  was  the  more  able  of  the 
two,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
citizens.  The  crusaders,  deceived  here  as  they 
had  been  at  Nicea,  saw  the  red  banner  of  the 
Normans  streaming  from  the  walls;  but  this 
did  not  hinder  them  from  entering  the  city, 
or  Count  Raymond  from  throwing  his  fol- 

j^^SSe.  lowers  into  some  of  the  towers,  and  fortify- 
ing himself  there.  The  abundance  of  this 
great  city  proved  fatal  to  them  after  such  long 
deprivations,  and  an  epidemic  carried  oft  the 
crusaders  in  crowds.  Their  waste  soon  ex- 
hausted the  plenty  before  them,  and  they  were 
again  reduced  to  famine,  when  a  vast  army 
of  Turks  arrived  to  beleaguer  |hei^j^ A^ir 
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new  €Din|«est  Hugh  of  France,  Stephen  of 
Blois,  and  nundbcsrs^  besides,  conoeived  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  at  hand,  and,  escaping^ 
spread  the  news  of  the  disastrous  faikire  of  the 
crusade. 

Andy  indeed,  to  such  excess  of  prostration 
wttt  those  who  remained  reduced  diat  Bohe- 
mond  was  obliged  to  have  the  houses  fired  to 
force  them  to  leave  the  shelter  where  they  lay 
cowering.  Religion  suf^lied  a  still  more  ef^ 
ficaciouB  means.  One  of  the  common  men, 
wariiedf  in  a  dreann,  announced  to  the  chiefs^ 
that  by  digging  in  a  certain  spot  they  would 
find  tfic  Holy  Lance  which  had  pierced  the^^^^^ 
side  of  our  Lord*  He  deponed  to  the  truth  of  jJ^^Hoiy 
his  revelation  by  submitting  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire,  and  was  burned;  but,  nevertheless,  liiey 
touted  a  miracle.  Giving  the  horses  all  the 
forage  diat  remained,  and  choosing  the  mo^ 
ment  when  the  Turks  were  disporting  and 
drinking,  thinking  themselves  secure  of  their 
famished  prey,  they  sallied  forth  at  every 
gate,  and  with  the  Holy  Lance  at  dieir  head. 
Their  numbers  seemed  to  them  to  be  doubled 
by  squadrons  of  angels;  they  broke  ^^^^^g^TbeTurta 
and  scattered  the  innumerable  army  of  the«^«^ 
Turks,  and  became  masters  of  the  coimtry 
round  Antioch,  and  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

Antioch  became  Bohemond^s,  despite  Ray* 
mond's  efforts  to  keep  possession  of  its  towers^ 
The  Norman  thus  reaped  the  profit  of  the 
eFus«d«7  yet  he  could  not  escape  acGompan|boQle 
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ing  the  army  and  assisting  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem. That  vast  army  had  by  this  time 
been  thinned  down  to  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  but  these  were  all  knights  and  their 
immediate  retainers.  The  common  herd  had 
found  a  tomb  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Antioch. 
The  Fatimites  of  Egypt^  who,  like  the 
Greeks,  had  summoned  the  Franks  against 


The 


J>guut  the  Turks,  in  like  manner  repented.    Hav- 


jenistieaL  jjjg  taken  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  they  es- 
sayed to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  are 
said  to  have  assembled  forty  thousand  men  for 
its  defence.  The  crusaders,  who,  in  the  first 
transports  of  enthusiasm  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  at  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Gity,  had 
felt  assured  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  besieged.  They  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  resort  to  the  slow  process 
of  a  siege,  and  to  sit  down  before  the  city  in 
this  desolate  region,  alike  destitute  of  trees 
and  of  water.  It  seemed  as  if  the  demon  had 
blasted  everything  with  his  breath,  at  the  ap- 

^S^SiSSl  proach  of  the  army  of  Christ  Sorceresses  ap- 
peared on  the  walls,  who  hurled  fatal  words  at 
the  besiegers,  but  it  was  not  by  words  that  they 
were  answered :  and  one  of  them,  in  the  midst 
of  her  conjurations,  was  struck  by  a  stone 
launched  from  the  machines  of  the  Christians, 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Viscount  of  Beam,  from  the  trees  of  the 
only  wood  which  the  neighborhood  fur- 
nished, and  which  by  his  order^s  hf^d^^^jit 
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down  ^ry  the  Oenoeae  and  Gascens.  Two  mov- 
abk  «CFWcrs  were  Iwrilt,  tine  for  'the  Count  ctf 
St  Giflc,  and  the  other  for^e  Duke  ol  Lor- 
rame.  Daily,  for  eigfit  days,  and  barefooted, 
the  cnssaders  bad  walked  m  procession  round 
fcfosalmi;  wtiidi  done,  a  general  assauk  was 
made  %y  Ae  w9i^  arniy,  'Godfrey's  tower 
Rolled  to  Ac  wills,  and  on  'Friday,  the  isth  of 
fttly,  F099,  at  three  oPdocfc,  on  the  very  day, 
and  at  the  very  liourof  Ae  Passion,  Godfrey 
ai  Bouillon  descended  from  his  tower  on  the 
wails  'of  Jerusalem.  Itie  city  was  taken,  and 
a  fearful  massacre  foHowed;  for  tbe  crusad-BiatsKreor 
ers,  in  their  blind  fury,  not  taking  into  ac-*^*^**"*^ 
count  (be  distance  of  time,  believed  (9iat  in 
each  itifidd  (hey  stew  m  Jerusalem,  they  put 
to  death  one  of  die  executioners  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  it  appeared  to  tfiem  that  they  bad 
sufficiently  avenged  our  Saviour,  that  is,  when 
hardly  an  inhabitant  was  left  alive  in  the 
city,  (bey  repaired  with  tears  and  groans,  and 
beatings  of  die  breast,  to  worship  the  Holy 
Tomb.  The  next  question  was,  who  was  to  be 
king  of  die  conquest,  who  was  to  have  the 
melancholy  honor  of  defending  Jerusalem. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  each  of  the^^'^^ 
princes,  in  order  to  dioose  the  worthiest;  and*^****"^ 
to  come  srt  (heir  secret  vices,  their  servants 
were  tpiestloned.  The  choice  would  probably 
hafve  fallentin  tbe  Count  of  St.  Gille,  the  rich- 
t«l  ^f  the  <;rusaders,  had  not  hfis  ^^p^i^^gle 
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their  fear  of  being  kept  by  him  at  Jerwalem, 
made  no  scruple  of  blackening  their  master's 
character,  and  so  sparing  him  the  pains  of 
sovereignty.  When  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's 
servants  were  examined  in  their  turn,  th^ 
could  find  nothing  to  say  against  him,  except 
that  he  remained  too  long  in  the  churchesi 
even^yond  the  hours  of  service,  and  stayed 
inquiring  of  the  priests  the  stories  represented 
in  the  sacred  images  and  paintings,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  his  friends,  who  were  thus 
Go^  kept  waiting  for  their  dinner.  Godfrey  re- 
signed himself  to  the  burden;  but  would  not 
assume  the  kingly  crown  in  a  spot  in  which 
the  Saviour  had  worn  one  of  thorns.  The 
only  title  he  would  accept  was  that  of  de- 
fender and  baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To 
the  patriarch's  claim  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  he  made  no  objection,  but 
freely  surrendered  all  in  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  only  reserved  for  himself  the  pos- 
session, that  is  to  say,  the  defence,  of  the  city. 
In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  to 
fight  an  innumerable  army  of  Egyptians,  who 
had  attacked  the  crusaders  at  Ascalon.  He 
Hisinces-  had,  in  short,  a  never-ending  war  on  his 
*^'''*^  hands,  and  found  his  conquest  to  be  nothing 
but  irremediable  misery,— one  long  martyr- 
dom. The  Arabs  infested  his  kingdom  from 
the  beginning,  penetrating  to  the  very  gates  of 
his  capital,  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  till 
the  land.    Tancred  was  the  only  chief  that  re- 
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mained  widi  Godf  rey,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty detain  three  hundred  knights  to  defend 
the  Holy  Land. 

Yet  was  it  a  great  thing  for  Christendom 
thus  to  occupy,  in  the  very  midst  of  tfie  in- 
fidels, the  cradle  of  dieir  religion.  A  petty 
Asiatic  Europe  was  formed  here,  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  great;  and  feudality  was  orgaiV> 
ized  even  under  a  severer  form  dian  it  had 
assumed  in  any  western  country.  The  hier- 
archical order,  and  all  the  details  of  feudal 
justice  were  regulated  in  the  famous  Assize  Jg^^^ 
of  Jerusalem,  by  Godfrey  and  his  barons;  and^*"^*^ 
there  were  present  a  Prince  of  Galilee,  a 
Marquis  of  Jaffa,  and  a  Baron  of  Sidon.  The 
addition  of  these  titles  of  the  Middle  Age  to 
the  most  venerable  names  of  biblical  antiquity 
sounds  like  a  burlesque;  and,  assuredly,  Dan- 
iel had  seen  in  no  vision  that  a  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine would  crown  the  fortress  of  I>avid  with 
battlements,  or  that  a  barbaric  giant  from 
the  West,  a  Gaul — a  fair  head  masked  with 
iron — ^would  call  himself  Marquis  of  Tyre. 

[Doomsday  Book  is  compiled  and  the  Feu-  Doomiday 
dal  System  established  in  England  (1080).  "^ 
In  1097,  William  Rufus  quarrels  with  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  over  investitures,  but  the 
crown  is  finally  worsted.  Matilda,  Countess 
of  Tuscany,  ratifies  her  donation  to  the  Holy 
See  of  her  possessions,  in  right  of  which  the 
Church  owned  the  greater  part  of  its^  tem-Q^^g|^ 
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poral  dominions.  The  Cmsadbr^;  csqitnn 
A.D.II04-  Acre  (1104.),  TrifKili  (1109),  Beryttis  and 
Sidon  (nil)-  By  the  aid  of  tiifi  Doge  oi 
V'QQioe,  Tyre  ia taken  ( 1124) .  TheOrcter of 
Sti  John>  of  Jerusalem:  (HoapitalleiB)  is 
founded  (1099)  and  the  Templars  (ii  18). 
The:  Emperor  Henry  lAT.  abdicates,  and  dies; 
and  Milan  revolts  and  erects  itself  into  a  re^ 
pnblifi  (1106).  The  Etoge  of  Venice  falls  at 
Zara  ia  defence  of  Dalmada.  against  the  Hihi- 
gxx'vms.  The.Guelf:  and  Ghibelline  factions 
otig^te  hi  1 1 38.  Edessa  is  captured  by  die 
Turks  in  1146^  which  event  alarms  Europe 
and.  gives^  rise  to  the  Seomd  Crusade,  in 
which  Conrad  of  Germany  is  defeated  by  the 
Sultan  of  Iboniutm  (1146)  and  Louis  VIL  al; 
Laodioea  (1147).  Noureddin  defeats  die 
Christians  near  the  Orontes(  1 149) .  Berthold 
founds  the  Camielites;  and  Granada  ia  coe- 
qibered  by  the  Almobades  (n^).  The 
Knights  of  the  Calatrava  are  founded  (1158). 
Milan  in  revolt  is  captured  and  destroyed; 
and  all  Italy  submits  to  Frederic  I.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  flees  to  France.  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris  is  founded  and  the  Turks,  first  enter 
Egyp*  ( 1168) .  In  1 170,  Peter  Waldo  founds 
the  Waldenses;  Thomas  a  Becket  is  assas* 
^ated;  and  iWaldemar  I.  of  Denmark  de- 
stroys Tomsberg,  the  greatest  city  in  Europe 
and  the  last  stronghold  of  Slavonic  paganism^ 
strongbow.  Ireland  is  conquered  by  Strong^ow  and  Sal»- 
din  becomes.  Sultan  of  E«y^t  in  j^^g^^.  In 
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1 183,  the  Peace  of  Constance  re-establishes  j;j;j^"*»- 
the  independence  of  the  Italian  republics.  In 
II 187,  Saladin  wins  the  battle  of  Tiberias  and 
captures  Jerusalem,  which  leads  to  the  Third 
Crusade.  In  1189,  die  Jews  in  England  are 
massacred.] 
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WILLIAM  STUBBS 

^HE  third  Crusade,  in  which  Richard 
was  the  foremost  actor,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  cnisad* 
ing  history;  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  the 
greatness  of  the  heroes,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  failure,  mark  it  out  especially.  And  yet 
^m^  it  was  not  altogether  a  failure,  for  it  stayed 
the  Western  progress  of  Saladin,  and  Islam 
never  again  had  so  great  a  captain.  Jeru- 
salem had  been  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1187. 
(The  King  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  sum- 
mer. Before  or  after  tfie  capture  almost  every 
stronghold  had  been  surrendered  within  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem.  Saving  the  lordship 
of  Tyre  and  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and 
rrripoli,  all  the  Frank  possessions  had  been 
lost,  and  only  a  few  mountain  fortresses  kept  up 
a  hopeless  resistance.  The  counsels  of  the  cru- 
saders were  divided;  the  military  orders  hated 
and  were  hated  by  the  Frank  nobility;  and 
these,  with  an  admixture  of  Western  adven- 
turers like  Conrad  of  Montferra^  c^grf^jl^st 
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and  loose  with  Saladin,  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  Christendom  and  working  up  in  their 
noble  enemy  a  sum  of  mistrust  and  contempt 
which  he  intended  should  accumulate  till  he 
could  take  full  vengeance. 

When  King  Guy,  released  from  captivity, 
opened,  in  August,  1189,  the  siege  of  AcrCjItUSS!^ 
he  was  probably  conscious  that  no  more  futile 
design  was  ever  attempted.  Yet  it  showed  an 
amount  of  spirit  unsuspected  by  the  Western 
princes,  and  drew  at  once  to  his  side  all  the 
adventurous  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  If  he  could 
maintain  the  siege  long  enough,  there  were 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  against  Saladin,  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Cross  and  the  Sepulchre, 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  kings  of  the  West 
were  all  on  the  road  to  Palestine.  Month 
after  month  passed  on.  The  Danes  and  die 
iFlemings  arrived  early,  but  the  great  hosts 
lagged  strangely  behind.  The  great  hero 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  started  first;  he 
was  to  go  by  land.  Like  a  great  king,  such  as  Frederick 
he  was,  he  first  set  his  realms  in  order ;  early  in 
;i  188,  at  what  was  called  the  Court  of  God,  at 
Mentz,  he  called  his  hosts  together;  then  from 
Ratisbon,  on  St.  George's  day,  11 89,  he  set 
off,  like  St.*  George  himself,  on  a  pilgrimage 
against  the  dragons  and  enchanters  that  lay  in 
wait  for  him  in  the  barbarous  lands  of  the 
Danube  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  dragons 
were  plague  and  famine,  the  enchanters  were 
Byzmtxtit  treachery  and  Seljukian  ^rtific^^ogle 
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Tinronghi  b0tfa  tlie^  tr^oe  atid  perfect  kniglir 
passed  with  neitiier  fear  imr  tepm^ch.  In  ir 
little  Tvnr  amon|^  the  mounlauns*  of  Cilkia  he 
met  the  %ttmifg99t  enenj^  and:  only  his  bones^ 
reached  the  land  ol  faia  (nlgrimage.  HU; 
people  looked  lor  him  as  the  Briitoiis  for  Ar- 
thnr.  Tfae]rw0uidnoi'bd[ieveii9mdeadl  Still 
Hisiegen.  l^g^«*d  pldces  him,  flsieqd  but  yrt  aliw,  in 
£?p£^:  ^  c^nnr  amcAg'the  l%uriiiigfiaR  Mountains,  to 
awake  and  came  again  ifa'  the  gwat  how  oi 
Gernvan  need.  His^  dinmii«hed  anil  peri^« 
ing  army  brought  famine  and  pesliknoe  to> 
die  besieging  host  at  Acre,  His  son  Fred-* 
evick  of  Swabiia,  who  oommanded  diem,  died 
with  them;  and  the  German  evusadcfs  who 
were  lefth-*few  indeed  after-  the  8t«igg!e — 
returned  to  Germany  before  tbe  ctose  of  the 
Crasade  under  Ddoe  Leopold  of  Austria. 

Next  perhafie,  atfter  the  Empentor,  Ae  Cru- 
sade depended  on  the  King  of  Skily^--he  died 
four-months  after  his  f«ulier^in*l^w,  Henry  IL 
Forlwo  years  the  siege  of  Ac«  dragged  on  , 
j^^j^j^     itS'  miserable  length.    It  was  a  siege  widiin  a 
^«^     siege:  die  Christian  host  hdd  tfaie  Saracen 
aarmy  widiin  the  walls;  they  themsetves  for- 
tified an.  intrenched  camp;  outside  the  trench 
W89  a  countkss  Saracen  host  ht^egvtkg  the 
besiegers.    The  command  of  die  sea  was  dis^- 
pButed,  but  both  parties  found  their  supplies 
ift  dsst'  way,  and  both  suffered  together. 

This  had  been  going  on  f oar  iseavly^:  year 
befoDS   Ridiacd   and   Philip  ,|^,vy^aelai^ 
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Frcmi  VleMiai  to  Lyon^  the  kings  marched' 
ttigettep;then  Philip  set  out  for  Cenoa,  Rich- 
ard fojF' Marseilles.  Richard  coasted  along^,^^  ^ 
#ie  Italian  shore,  whiliirg  «vray  the  time  until^''*^ 
his^  !fl«et  arrived.  The  ships  had  gone,  of 
course,  by  Ae  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Straits  of 
Gdbraltar,  where  they  had  been  drawn  into 
the  consAant  emsade  going  on  between  the 
Moon-  asd  the  Portuguese,  and  lost  time  dsa 
by  sailing  np  to  Marseilles,  where  ihey  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  King.  Notwithstanding 
tile  delay  tfiey  arrived  at  Messina  several  days 
belo^pe  Richa^rd.  Philip,  whose  fleet,  such  as 
it  was,  had  assembled  at  Marseilles,  reached 
the  pltiee  to  r^ydezvous  ten  days  before  him. 
Immediately  on  Richard's  arrival,  on  Sep- 
temher  23,  Philip  took  ship,  but  immediately  The  eh. 
put  back.  Richard  made  no  attempt  to  go5^«-** 
further  Aan  Messina  until  tibe  spring.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  delay,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessaiy.  The  besiegers  of  Acre  were  per- 
ishing with  plague  and  famine;  provisiotw 
were  not  al»mdant  even  in  the  fleet.  To  have 
ad^d  the  English  and  French  armies  to  iht 
perishing  host  would  have  been  suicidal. 
Some  odP  <he  English  barons,  however,  per- 
ished. Ranulf  Glanvill  went  on  to  Acre,  and 
died  in' the  atitumn  of  1 190;  Archbishop  Bald- 
win and  Hurbert  Walter,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
b«ry,  took' the  military  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
command  o£  the  English  contingent;  but  tfie 
awlibisihop  died  in  November,  and  If US^oogle 
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found  his  chief  employment  in  ministering  to 
the  starving  soldiers.  Queen  Sibylla  and  her 
children  were  dead  also;  and  Conrad  of 
Montferraty  separating  her  sister,  now  dkc 
heiress  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  from  her  youth* 
ful  husband,  prevailed  on  the  patriarch  to 
marry  her  to  himself,  and  so  to  oust  King  Guy, 
and  still  more  divide  the  divided  camp.  The 
two  factions  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
as  bitterly  as  the  general  exhaustion  permitted, 
when  at  last  Philip  and  Richard  came. 

The  winter  months  of  1 190  and  the  spring 
of  1 191  had  been  spent  by  them  in  very  uneasy 
]?mS^  lodgings  at  Messina.  Richard  and  Philip 
were,  from  the  very  first,  jealous  of  one  an- 
other. Richard  was  betrothed  to  Philip's  sis- 
ter, and  Philip  suspected  him  of  wishing  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  Richard's  sister 
Johanna,  the  widow  of  William  the  Good, 
was  still  in  Sicily.  Richard  wanted  to  get 
her  and  her  fortune  into  his  hands  and  out  of 
{^^  the  hands  of  Tancred,  who,  with  a  doubtful 
and  Philip,  claim,  had  set  himself  up  as  King  of  Sicily 
against  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen,  who  had 
married  the  late  king's  aunt.  Now,  the  Ho- 
henstaufen and  the  French  had  always  been 
allies;  Richard,  through  his  sister's  marriage 
with  Henry  the  Lion,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Welfs,  who  had  suffered  forfeiture 
and  banishment  from  the  policy  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  He  was  also  naturally  the  ally  of 
Tancred,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  head 
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of  Nbiman  i  chivflAry;    Yet  to  seeore^his  ^  sister 
HlB  fbwxd  it  necessary^  ta  ftoree  Tancred  to^^ 
tofitis^    While  TaEmred^  negotiated  the  pnh 
plk  06  Mussina'  rose  against  tlie  strangers ; 
the  strangers  quarrelled  among  themselves; 
¥\Al\p  planned  treachery  against  Richard, 
and  laried  to  draw  Tancred  into  a  conspiracy;* 
tTancred  informed  Richard  of ^  the  traachery; 
Matters-  were  within  a  hai'rVbreadtb  of  ai 
battle  between'  the  omsadhig  Icings'.    PbilipV 
strength,  however,  wa9  not  equal  to  bis  spite, 
and  the  air  gradually  cleared.    Tancred  gave 
up  the  queen  and  her  fortune;  and  arranged! 
a- marriage  for  one  of  his  daughters  withAr-- 
iSttm  of  Brittany,  who  was^  recognised  as  Rich-^ 
ard^s  heir.    Soon  after  Queen  Etemor  arrived  J 
at*  Nicies  with  die  lady  Berengaria  of  Na^^ 
varre  in  her  ccnnpany;  whereupon,  bytfie  acJ- 
VH?e  of  Count  Philip  of  Flanders,  Philip  re- 
leased Richard  from  the  promise  to  marry  his* 
sister;  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  March,  1191, 
die  French  Crusaders  sailed  away  to  Acre. 
Rich'c  rd  followed  in  a  few  days;  hut  a  storm ^Ib^L 
carrying  part  of  his  fleet  to  Cyprus,  he  found  ^*"'*™^ 
himself  obliged  to  fight  with  Isaac  Comnenus, 
the  Emperor,  and  then  to  conquer  and  reform 
the  island,  where  also  he  w«  married.    After 
be  readied  Acre,  where  hm  arrived  on  June 
^  he  as  well  as  Philip  fell  ill,  and  only  after^ 
Zt  diritty  of  some  weeks  was^  able  to  take  part 
in  the  siege.  The  town  held  out  a  little  longer;  ao* 
b«>early  in  July  ir  surrendered,^  and  gi^fld^uu^Tc 
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Christians  once  more  a  footing  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Immediately  after  the  capture  Philip 
started  homeward,  leaving  his  vow  of  pil- 
grimage unfulfilled.  Richard  remained  to 
complete  the  conquest. 

The  sufferings  and  the  cruelties  of  this  part 
of  the  history  are  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 
It  is  a  sad  tale  to  tell  how  Saladin  slew  his 
^j^^j^^.^  prisoners,  how  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
Sl^i^e K^ichard  slew  theirs;  how  Conrad  and  Guy 
quarrelled,  the  French  supporting  Conrad 
and  Richard  supporting  Guy;  how  the  people 
perished,  and  brave  and  noble  knights  took 
menial  service  to  earn  bread.  A  more  bril- 
liant yet  scarcely  less  sad  story  is  the  great 
march  of  Richard  by  the  way  of  the  sea  from 
Acre  to  Joppa,  and  his  progress,  after  a  stay 
of  seven  weeks  at  Joppa,  on  the  way  to  Je- 
rusalem as  far  as  Ramleh.  Every  step  was 
dogged  by  Saladin,  every  straggler  cut  off, 
every  place  of  encampment  won  by  fighting. 
Christmas  found  the  King  within  a  few  miles 
of  Jerusalem;  but  he  never  came  withm  reach 
of  it.  Had  he  known  the  internal  condition 
of  the  city  he  might  have  taken  it.  Jerusalem 
^i^,  was  in  a  panic,  Saladin  for  once  paralyzed 
by  alarm;  but  Richard  had  no  good  intelli- 
gence. The  Franks  insisted  that  Ascaloo 
should  be  secured  before  the  Holy  City  was 
occupied.  The  favorable  moment  passed 
away. 
Richard  with  a  heavy  heart  turned  his  back 
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on  Jerusalem  and  weivt  ta  rebmld  Ascalcm. 
Sefore  that  was  done  the  Fren<ih  began  to^^^ 
dcaw  back.    The  straggle  betwem  Guy  and 
Omrad  bcokc  o«t  again.   ISaladtn,  b^"  Easter, 
1 192,  was  in  full  force  and  in  good  spirits 
again*      Richard    performed    during    these 
montfis  some  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of 
his  whole  life:  capturing  &e  fortresses  of  the 
Moth  amntry  of  Judah,  and  with  a  small  ,5  ,^^ 
force  and  incredil%  rapid  nKy?ement8  intw-  ^^^^^^ 
eeptcng  the  great  caravan  of  die  Saracens  on 
tbe  borders  of  the  desert.     Such   acts   in- 
creased bis  fame  but  scarcely  helped   the 
Crusade. 

I>n  June  it  became  alisolutely  necessary  to 
determine  an  f  urdier  steps.  Now  Ae  French 
insisted  on  attacking  Jerusalem.  Richard 
had  learned  caution,  and  llie  council  of  the 
Crusade  recommended  an  expedition  to 
Egypt  to  Mcure  the  south  as  Acre  barred  the 
north.  At  last  Richard  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  Ae  French,  and  in  spite  of  the  wantMardioo 
of  water  and  the  absurdity  of  sitting  down  be- J*™*^*^ 
fore  the  Holy  City  with  an  enormous  army 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  he  led  them  again 
to  Beit-nuba,  four  hours'  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem. Then  Ae  French  dhanged  their  minds 
again ;  and  th^cc,  on  July  4,  began  the  retreat 
preparatory  to  the  return.  Richard  had  been 
too  long^^  away  from  France,  whither  Phifip 
had  returned,  and  from  England,  where  John 
was  waiting  for  his  chances;  he  begaj|Jjb^SuogIe 
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gotiate  for  a  truce,  and  in  September,  after  a 
ISaSLl  dashing  exploit  at  Joppa,  in  which  he  rescued 
the  town  from  almost  certain  capture,  he  ar- 
ranged a  peace  for  three  years  diree  months 
and  diree  days. 
Early  in  October  he  left  Palestine,  the 
^^'*  Bishop  of  Salisbury  remaining  to  lead  home 
the  remnant  of  die  host,  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  the  pilgrimage  which  they  were 
to  make  under  the  protection  of  Saladin. 
Richard,  impatient  of  delay,  and  not  deeming 
himself  worthy  to  look  on  the  city  which  he 
had  not  strength  and  grace  to  win  back  for 
Christendom,  left  his  fleet  and  committed 
himself  to  the  ordinary  means  of  transport. 
After  bargaining  with  pirates  and  smugglers 
for  a  passage,  and  losing  time  by  unnecessary 
hurry,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  near  Aquileia;  travelled  in  disguise 
through  Friuli  and  part  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
caught  by  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  his  bitter 
personal  enemy,  at  Vienna,  in  December. 
In  March,  1193,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  was  in  correspon* 
dence  with  Philip  of  France. 

[The  Christian  kings  of  Spain  settle  their 
differences  and  unite  against  the  Moors 
'(11 93).  Florence  becomes  an  independent 
republic  (1198).  The  Pope  forces  Philip 
Augustus  to  take  back  his  divorced  queen, 
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THE     FOURTH     CRUSADE 

(AJ>.  1202) 

JULES  MICHELET 

THE  Westerns  had  slight  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding in  an  enterprise  in  which  their 
hero,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  had 
failed*  However,  the  momentum  which  had 
been  imparted  a  century  before,  went  on  of 
itself.  Politicians  endeavored  to  turn  it  to 
account.  The  Emperor,  Henry  VI.,  himself 
preached  the  crusade  to  the  diet  of  Worms, 
declaring  that  he  desired  to  make  atonement 
for  the  imprisonment  of  Richard.  Enthu- 
siasm was  at  its  height :  all  the  German  princes  sathiui. 
took  the  cross.  Many  found  their  way  to  Con-  oSmanj^ 
stantinople :  others  followed  the  Emperor,  who 
persuaded  them  that  the  right  road  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  Sicily.  He  thus  managed  to  secure 
important  assistance  toward  conquering  this 
island,  which  was  his  wife's  by  inheritance, 
but  whose  inhabitants,  whether  Norman,  Ital- 
ian, or  Arab,  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 
German  yoke.  He  only  became  master  of  it 
by  shedding  torrents  of  blood ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  his  wife  poisoned  him  in  reveng^^  GooqIc 

(781)       ^  ^ 
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for  her  country's  wrongs.  Brought  up  by  the 
jurists  of  Bologna  with  the  idea  of  the  illimita- 
ble right  of  the  Caesars,  Henry  relied  on  mak- 
ing Sicily  his  vantage-ground  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Greek  Empire,  as  Robert  Guiscard  had 
done,  and  then  returning  into  f  taly  to  liumblc 
the  Pope  to  the  iewl  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire,  which 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish,  was,  indeed,  the 
consequence  and  unforeseen  result  of  the 
fourth  crusade.  Saladin's  deatib,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  yming  pope  full  of  ardor  and  of 
gfenius  !( Innocent  III.),  seemed  to  reanimate 
Christendom.  The  death  of  Henry  VI.,  too, 
reassured  Europe,  alarmed  at  his  power.  The 
crusade,  preached  by  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  was, 
NcM^ton  j^ve  all,  popular  in  Northern  France.  A 
count  of  Champagne  had  just  been  •elected 
kmg  of  Jerusalem.  His  broiler,  who  sue* 
ceeded  to  his  countship,  took  the  cross,  and  with 
him  most  of  his  vassals.  This  powerful  baron 
was  lord  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred 
fiefs.  Nor  must  we  forget  his  marshal  of 
Champagne,  who  marched  at  ihe  head  of  his 
vassals,  Geoff roi  de  Villehardbuin,  1^  histo- 
rian of  this  great  expedition,  the  first  prose 
writer,  the  first  historian  of  France  who  used 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  is  a  native  of  Cham- 
pagne, too,  Ae  Sire  de  Joinville,  who  is  to 
relate  the  history  of  St.  Louis  aad  die  close 
of  the  crusades.    The  ^batr^s  ^^yfi^^^^orth  of 
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France  took  the  cross  in  crowds,  and  among 
them  the  Counts  of  Brienne,  of  St.  Paul,  of 
Boulogne,  and  of  Amiens,  with  the  Dam* 
pierres,  the  Montmorencies,  and  die  famous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  concluded  a 
truce  with  die  Saracens  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  of  Palestine.  The  impulse  com- 
municated itself  to  Hainault  and  to  Flanders  ;h;j>|^ 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  die^*"^^ 
brother-in-law  of  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
found  himself,  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
latter,  the  chief  leader  of  the  crusade.  The 
Kings  of  France  and  England  had  their  own 
affairs  to  look  after;  and  the  Empire  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  emperors. 

The  land  journey  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
The  Greeks  were  too  well  known.  They  had 
but  recently  massacred  the  Latins  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Constantinople;  and  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  on  his  march.  Vessels  were  re- 
quired for  the  voyage  by  sea.  The  Venetians 
were  applied  to.  These  traders  took  advan-uiS!^ 
tage  of  the  necessity  of  the  crusaders,  andgjjjj^ 
would  not  supply  them  with  transports  under 
eighty-five  diousand  marks  of  silver.  But 
they  chose  to  take  a  share  in  the  crusade,  to- 
ward which  they  equipped  fifty  galleys,  and  in 
return  for  this  small  venture,  they  stipulated 
for  a  moiety  of  the  conquests.  The  old  doge, 
Dandolo,  an  octogenarian,  and  almost  blind^^Google 
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wouiii  trust  no  one  with  tfeeconpimand  of  an 
expedition  whidi  mi^t  turn  out  so  profitftMe 
to  the  republic,  and  dedared  his  intention  to 
sill  with  it.  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
Boniface,  a  brave  and  poor  prince,  who  had 
been  to  the  holy  wars,  and  whose  brother  Coflh 
rad  had  distingui^d  himself  by  his  defence 
ot  Tyre,  was  appointed  connnander^in-ehief , 
and.  he  promised  to  lead  wrdi  him  die  Pied^ 
montese  and  Savoyards; 
When;  the  crusaders  had  assembled  at  Veiv 

jg^^S;  iccv  tbe  Venetians  protested  to  diem,  in  the 
midst  of  their  farewell  fetes^-  that  they  would  < 
not'getundier  weigh  until  diey  received  tibeir 
freightage  Air  drained  themselves,  and  gave 
whatever  they  had  brought  with  iSkem^  stitl 
thirty-four  diousand  marks  were  wanting  to 
mabe^  the  tale  complete;  The  worthy  doge 
then  interceded,  and  pointed  out  to  the  people 
diat  it  would  not  be  to  their  honor  to  act  rig^-- 
(Hmisly  with  regard  to  so  holy  an  enterprise;' 
and  he  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should,  in* 
the  first  instance,  lay  siege,  onr  behalf  of  the 

^^  Venetians,  to  the  city  of  Zara  iin  Dalmatia, 
which  had  withdrawn  itself  from  tbe  yoke  of^ 
the  Venetians  to  recognize  the  King  of  Htm*- 
gary.  The  latter  had  just  taken  the  cross,  and 
to  attack  one  of  his  towns  was  a  bad  beginning. 
Vainly  did  the  Pope's  legate  protest  against 
the  step.  The  doge  told  him  that  1^  army 
could  dispense  with  his  directions,  mounted 
the  cros»  on  hisr  duoal  cap.^nid^i^^gg^  the 
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crusaders  first  to  the  siege  of  Zara,  then  to  that 
of  Trieste;  conquering  for  their  good  friends 
of  Venice  almost  all  the  towns  of  Istria. 

While  these  brave  and  honest  knights  earn 
their  passage  by  these  exploits,  ^'Behold,  ^^^^^f^^ 
happens,"  says  Villehardouin,  "a  great  won-gi^iSk 
der,  an  unhoped-for,  and  the  strangest  adven- 
ture in  the  world."  A  young  Greek  prince, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Isaac — at  the  time  dispos- 
sessed of  his  dominions  by  his  brother— comes 
to  embrace  the  crusaders'  knees,  and  to  prom- 
ise them  immense  advantages,  if  they  will  only 
re-establish  his  father  on  his  throne.  They 
were  all  to  be  enriched  forever,  the  Greek 
Church  was  to  submit  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Emperor,  once  restored,  would  aid  them  with 
his  whole  power  to  recover  Jerusalem.  Dan- 
dolo  is  the  first  to  commiserate  the  prince's 
misfortunes.  He  determines  the  crusaders 
to  begin  the  crusade  by  Constantinople.  Vainly 
does  the  Pope  launch  his  interdict  against  the 
intent;  vainly  do  Simon  Montfort  and  many 
others  separate  from  the  main  body,  and  set 
sail  to  Jerusalem.  The  majority  follow  Bald- 
win and  Boniface,  who  fall  in  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Venetians. 

Whatever  the  Pope's  opposition  to  the  en- 
terprise, the  crusaders  conceived  that  theyJp^?Ei* 
were  doing  a  good  work  in  subjecting  the 
Greek  Church  to  him,  in  his  own  despite.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  mutual  hatred  and 
opposition  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  ^       t 
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Ac  every  ervmide,  t^  Prankf,  in  p«9iiig 
through  Con9«afi«Ln6rpl]B,  had  4eiiberMed  on 
the  policy  ol  seizing  it;  and  but  ior^e  good 
foith  of  Godfrey  of  Bomtloii^  and  Louis  the 
iYoimger,  they  would  have  put  their  delibera* 
tions  into  act.  When  the  nationality  of  the 
Greeks  wa$  so  learlulty  aronsed  by  the  tyrant 
AndroBiicuS)  die  Latins  setded  in  Constant!- 
ROpte  were  involved  in  one  common  massacK 
:< April,  rr92).  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant danger  that  hving  over  their  heads,  oom* 
Ho^  mercial  interests  ismpCed  great  numbers  to 
SSS*^  return  under  his  successors;  and  they  formed 
in'  the  heart  of  Constantinople  a  hostile  colony*, 
invrting  the  Westerns^  and  apparently  holding 
out  hopes  of  seconding  ^em  should  ^y  ev€t 
nttempt  to  talie  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pin  by  snrprme.  Of  all  the  Latins^  the  Vene- 
tians alone  ^sired  and  could  effect  this  great 
enterprise;  and,  rivals  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  they  feared  being  antici- 
pated by  them.  Not  to  dwell  upon  tibe  great 
name  of  Constantinople,  and  o^  the  immense 
rkhes  inclosed  within  its*  walls,  in  which  the 
Roman-  Empire  had  takeA  refuge,  its  com* 
manding  position  between  Europe  and  Asia 
offend,  to  whoever  should  seize  it,  a  monopoly 
oi  commerce,  and  the  sovereignty  of  tfie  seasi 
The  old  doge,  Dandolo,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
tSd^  formerly  deprived  of  sight,  pursued  this  pn>j* 
««"<*•  ect  with  the  «mtiring  ardor  ot  patriotism  and 
of  vengeance.    It  is  even  stated  l^tt  the  Sul- 
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ttrni  Malok^Adbd,  in  his  fiear  aii  l^e  crarade; 
had  levied  (MMMtibutionS' throiig^iit  Syria  for 
Ac'  purchase  of  the  friemlship^  0I  tbe  Vene^^ 
tiara,  and  to  divert  to  Covistantinople  the 
diaioger  wbi^h  dvreatened  Judea  smd  Egyptl 
Micctas;  mucb  belter  acquainted  than  Ville^g^^^ 
hftrdenin  with  the  negotiations  preceding  the  «<'^*^«* 
crusade^  asserts  diat  the  ^ole  had  been  ar- 
ranged, sRid  ^t  the  arrival  of  the  young 
Alcncius  onty  acoelepMed  the  mipuSse  aiready 
givm:  **It  waS)*'  he  says,  "a  wafve  upon  a 
wave-" 

The  crusaders  constituted  in  ^e  hands  of 
¥effice  a  blind  and^  brutal,  lorce^  whkh  ft 
iflmndled  a^inst  the  G^eek  Empire.  The;^ 
w«re  ignorant'  alike  of  the  motives-  and  secret 
ifvtetligence  ol  ^e  Venetiam,  and  of  the  statt 
of  the  Empire  they  were  about  to  attack. 
Thus,  when  they  found  themselves  before  its 
wtonishing  capital,  and  beheld  the  innumer- 
able pdiacef  and  churches^  of  ConstHntinople, 
with^  their  gilded  domes  flashing  in  the  sun, 
asid' gazed  on  ^le  myriads  of  men  who  crowds 
Ae  ranqyarts,  they  could  not  help  a  ferflngof 
momentary  doubts 

It  is^  true  that  the  population  wafr  great ;  but 
the  city  wasf  unprepared  for  defence.  The 
Greeks  had  entertained  the  conviction,  sitic«  Ma«iit«hr 
Aeir  repulse  of  the  Arabs,  that  Constant?- o^^**^ 
nople  was'  impregnable;  and  from  thi^  convie- 
tfiini  neglected  the  means  ol  rendering  it  so. 
Constantinople  had  sixteen  hundred  fi^ing^        t 
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boats,  and  only  twenty  ships,  not  one  of  which, 
however,  it  sent  against  the  Latin  fleet,  and 
Cowardice  ^^^^  attempted  to  fall  down  the  stream  to  cast 
cC£.     the  Greek  fire  into  it.     Sixty  thousand  men, 
indeed,  appeared  on  the  bank  magnificently 
armed ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  crusaders  show 
themselves,  than  they  vanished.    In  fact,  this 
light  cavalry  of  theirs  could  not  have  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  heavy  men-at-arms  of  the 
Latins;  and  the  city  had  no  other  defence 
than  was  afforded  by  its  strong  walls  and  a 
few  corps  of  excellent  soldiers,  forming  the 
Varangian  guard,  which  consisted  of  Danish 
and  Saxon  refugees  from  England,  together 
with  some  Pisan  auxiliaries:  in  all  parts,  the 
commercial  and  political  rivalry  between  the 
two  people,  armed  the  Pisans  against  the  Vene- 
tians. 
The  latter,  probably,  had  friends  in  Con- 
Sd^Shf^  stantinople;  for  as  &oon  ais  they  had  forced  the 
*"*       harbor  and  presented  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  appeared 
on  them,  planted  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the 
doge  was  quickly  master  of  twenty-five  towers. 
But  he  had  to  forego  this  advantage  in  order 
to  carry  assistance  to  the  Franks,  who  were 
surrounded  by  the  Greek  cavalry  they  had  so 
despised.    That  very  night  the  Emperor  fled 
in  despair.    His  predecessor,  the  aged  Isaac 
Comnenus,  was  released  from  prison;  and  it 
only  remained  for  the  crusaders  to  enter  Ae 
city  in  triumph.  ^       . 
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It  was  impossible  tfiat  the  crusade  should 
end  thus.  The  new  Emperor  conld  only  sat- 
isfy the  requisitions  of  his  liberators  by  ruin- 
ing his  subjects.  The  Greeks  murmured,  the 
Latins  pressed  and  threatened.    In  the  mean-_ 

The  cm- 

time  they  insulted  the  people  in  a  thousand  ^«»J«»-^ 
ways,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of  their  own  mak-  ^^^'^ 
ing.  One  day,  when  playing  at  dice  with 
Prince  Alexius,  they  clapped  a  coarse  woollen 
or  hair  cap  on  his  head.  They  took  pleasure 
in  offending  against  all  the  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were  scandalized  at  whatever  was 
new  to  themselves.  Discovering  a  mosque  or 
a  synagogue  they  fell  upon  die  infidek,  who 
defended  diemselves.  They  then  set  fire  to 
some  houses,  and  the  flames  spreading,  the 
conflagration  raged  over  the  thidkest  and  most 
popfulcms  quarter  of  the  city  for  above  a  league 
in  front,  and  lasted  eight  days  and  nights. 

This  event  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  who  rose  up 
against  the  Emperor  whose  restoration  had 
brought  so  many  evils  in  its  train.  For  three 
-days  the  purple  was  offered  to  every  Senator  |^i«^ 
iff  turn:  great  courage  was  required  to  accept ■^• 
it  The  Venetians  who,  apparently,  could 
have  interfered,  remained  outside  of  the  walls, 
and  waited.  Perhaps  they  feared  trusting 
themselves  in  this  immense  city,  in  which  they 
might  have  been  crushed;  perhaps  it  suited 
them  to  allow  the  Emperor  whom  they  had 
made  to  be  overpowered,  that  they  migh|b^Q5uogIe 
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tcr  CoMtaatinople  as  enemies.  In  fact,  the 
aged  Isaac  was  put  to  death,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family,  Alexius 
Alexins  Mourzoufle,  who  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
MoufEoufle  emergency  in  which  he  accepted  the  Empire. 
He  began  by  rejecting  the  captious  proposi- 
tions of  the  Venetians,  who  still  offered  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  sum  of  money*  They  would 
by  this  means  have  ruined  him,  and  have  ren- 
dered him  hateful  to  the  people,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor. Mourzoufle  levied  money,  indeed; 
but  it  was  to  employ  it  in  his  own  defence. 
He  armed  vessels,  and  twice  endeavored  to 
burn  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  situation  of  the 
Latins  became  precarious.  However,  Mour- 
zoufle could  not  create  soldiers  at  once.  The 
crusaders  were  warriors  of  a  far  different 
stamp ;  the  Greeks  could  not  withstand  their 
assault;  and  Nicetas  confesses,  with  infinite 
simplicity,  that  at  the  terrible  moment  the 
2^y  gates  were  burst  open,  a  Latin  knight,  who 
overthrew  all  in  his  way,  appeared  fifty  feet 
high  to  them. 

The  leaders  endeavored  to  restrain  the  li- 
cense of  victory.  They  forbade,  under  pain 
of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or  vir- 
gins, or  nuns.  But  full  scope  was  allowed  to 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiery;  and  so  enormous 
was  the  amount  of  the  booty,  that  after  adding 
fifty  thousand  marks  to  the  share  of  the  Vene- 
tians in  discharge  of  their  debt,  there  remained 
five  hundred  thousand  marks^t^  j^^l^nks  as 


dieir  cw»  ibare.  An  tunnmeraMe  iramber  of 
procionB  monuitieiits,  which  had  been  col-S?^**' 
lected  in  Cotistantinople  since  the  Empire  had 
lost  so  many  protmces,  perished  under  the 
banifa  of  men  who  wrangled  for  them,  who 
wished  to  divide  them,  or  who  else  destroyed 
dttm  for  destruction^  sake.  Nor  churches 
nof  tmnbs  were  respected ;  and  a  prostitute 
fis^  and  danced  in  die  Patriarch^s  pulpit. 
The  barbarians  scattered  the  bones  of  the  em- 
perors; and  when  they  came  to  Justinian's 
ton^  found  wi^  surprise  that  the  legislator's 
body  betraytd  no  signs  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tiim. 

Who  WW  to  have  the  honor  of  seating  him* 
self  on  Justiman's  throne,  and  of  founding  the 
new  empire?  The  worthiest  was  the  ^ig^^tt,^^ 
Dandolo.  But  the  Venetians  were  opposed  to  ^'^huw. 
tins:  it  did  not  suit  them  to  give  to  a  family 
wiaat  belonged  to  (he  republic.  The  glory  of 
being  the  restorers  of  the  empire  was  little  to 
them.  What  these  merchants  desired  was 
posts^  commercial  depots,  a  long  chain  of  fac- 
tories, which  might  secure  them  the  whole  of 
the  great  eastern  highway.  They  chose  for 
their  own  siiare  die  maritime  coast  and  the 
idaads^  together  witii  three  out  of  the  eight 
q/MLftca  of  Constantinople,  widi  the  fantastic 
title  of  lords  of  one-fourik  and  a  half  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  Empire,  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  itSBawwia 
limits,  was  bestowed  on  Baldwin,  Ccjunl ^qf,%^ie 
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Flanders,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and 
a  cousin  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat  was  contented  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  empire,  and  even  that  which  devolved  on 
the  Venetians,  was  portioned  out  into  fiefs. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  event  were 
not  as  great  as  might  have  been  imagined. 
Meagre  ^^^  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  lasted 
"^-  even  a  shorter  time  than  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  (only  from  1204  to  1 261).  Venice 
alone  derived  material  advantage  from  it, 
which  she  did  largely.  France  gained  in  in- 
fluence only.  Her  manners  and  language,  al- 
ready borne  so  far  by  the  first  crusade,  were 
diffused  throughout  the  East  And  long  after 
the  fall  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
— about  the  year  1300 — the  Catalan,  Moh- 
taner,  assures  us  that  in  the  principality  of  the 
Morea  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  "they  spoke 
French  as  well  as  they  did  at  Paris^" 

[The  University  of  Paris  is  founded  io 
1206;  and  the  Franciscan  Order  of  Mendicant 
Friars  is  founded  in  1267.  The  Christian 
kings  in  Spain  again  unite  in  the  league  of 
Mallen  (1209);  they  slay  160,000  Mussul- 
mans in  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa;  the 
Almohades  fall  (1212).] 
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CONQUESTS    OF     ZINGIS     KHAN 

(AD.  1200-1227) 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

FROM  the  spacious  highlands  between 
China,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  re- 
peatedly been  poured.    These  ancient  seats  of  Anccitry  of 
the  Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied  in  the^*"*^ 
Twelfth  Century  by  many  pastoral  tribes  of 
the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which 
were  united  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formi- 
dable Zingis.    In  his  ascent  to  greatness,  that 
barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was  Te« 
mugin)   had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his 
equals.    His  birth  was  noble;  but  it  was  in 
the  pride  of  victory  that  the  prince  or  people 
deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  im- 
niaculate  conception  of  a  virgin.    His  father 
had  reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which  com-|^g^ 
posed  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families ;  S^'iS^ 
above  two-thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obe-  SS^ST* 
dience  to  his  infant  son;  and,  at  the  a^  of 
thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.    The  future  conqueror  of 
Asia  was^reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey,^but^l^e^og|^ 
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rose  superior  to  his  fortune;  and,  in  his  forti- 
eth year,  he  had  established  his  fame  and  do- 
minion over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a 
state  of  society  in  which  policy  is  rude  and 
valor  is  universal,  the  ascendant  of  xme  man 
must  be  founded  on  his  power  and  resolution 
to  punish  his  enemies  and  recompense  his 
friends.  His  first  military  league  was  ratified 
by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing  a  horse  and 
tasting  of  a  running  stream:  Temugin  pledged 
himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets 
gjbaric  and  the  bitters  of  life;  and,  when  he  had 
shared  among  them  his  horses  and  apparel, 
he  was  rich  in  ikeit  gratitudt  and  his  own 
hopes.  After  his  first  victory,  he  placed  sev- 
enty caldrons  on  the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the 
roost  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong  into  tfw 
boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction 
was  continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the 
proud  and  the  submission  of  die  prudent;  and 
tiie  boldest  chieftains  might  tremble  when 
they  beheld,  incased  in  silver,  the  skull  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Keraites,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Prester  John,  had  cof  responded  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe. 
iHie  ambition  oi  Temugin  condescoided  to 
employ  the  arts  of  superstition;  and  it  was 
from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  tb 
heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the 
title  of  Zlngis,  the  Most  Great;  and  a  divine 
right  to  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  the 
earth.   In  u  gtaenlcamr<mlta^^^^\^li^^^% 
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seated  on  a  felt,  which  was  long  afterward 
revered  as  a  relic^  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
Great  Khan,  or  Emperor  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars.  Of  these  kindred  though  rival 
names,  the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  Im- 
perial race;  and  the  latter  has  been  extended, 
by  accident  or  error,  over  the  spacious  Wilder- 
ness of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dictated  to^^^^ 
his  subjects  was  adapted  to  the  preservation  *'^^'**** 
of  domestic  peace  and  the  exercise  of  foreign 
hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  per- 
jury, and  the  capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox; 
and  the  fiercest  of  men  were  mild  and  just  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  future 
election  of  the  Great  Khan  was  vested  in  the 
princes  of  his  family  and  the  heads  of  the 
tribes;  and  the  regulations  of  the  chase  were 
essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a  Tar- 
tar camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held 
sacred  from  all  servile  labors,  which  were 
abandoned  to  slaves  and  strangers;  and  every 
labor  was  servile  except  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who 
.were  armed  with  bows,  cimeters,  md  iron 
maces,  and  divided  by  hundreds,  thousands, 
and  ten  thousands,  were  the  institutions  of  a 
veteran  commander.  Each  officer  and  soldier 
was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for 
die  safety  and  honor  of  his  companions;  and 
the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  die  law  that    ^^t^ 
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fttaoe  should  oeiier  fee  grani;e4  witess  to  a  Tan- 
iqittsfaed  md  BUfiplumt  enemy.  Bfrt  k  is  Ae 
tdiigkm  ol  Zingis  Chat  bat  deserm  our  "v^on- 
der  and  af^lanse.  Itie  Caidbtolic  ffiSftStotiom 
of  EmopCy  Trho  deficoded  nonseme  tiy  cruelty, 
juight  liable  btea  ccmfminded  bf  the  example 
ei  a  haihamim,  ?v«^  anfttcipated  fhe  lessom  of 
philosophy  and  established  by  bts  laws  a  isys- 
«em  of  puK  thfiisBi  and  p^lect  tcileration. 

Hte^  His  .first  mui  only  aAicle  of  faith  was  die  ex- 
jatence  of  sme  God,  ithe  author  of  Al  good^ 
anho  fiilSy  hy  his  pweenoe,  the  heavens  and 
earth,  which  be  has  created  by  his  power. 
[The  Taftans  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the 
idols  of  idieir  pecoUar  tribes;  and  many  tft 
thetn  had  l)een  convorttd  bf  the  foreign  tnis- 
•ionaries  to  the  reiigionB  of  M<o60B,  of  Ma- 
hmnctj  and  of  Christ  Hieie  various  systems 
u  iiTeedoB  and  conooid  were  taught  and  <prac- 
tseed  vrittm  the  iiMCMOte  o<  the  same  camp^ 
and  the  Bonsse,  the  Imam,  (he  Rabbi,  fiielN^es- 
tofian,  and  the  Latin  f^rieat  enjoyed  'Aie  same 
hcmofabie  eaemption  foomaervice  and  ti9bute. 
In  the  mosqwc  of  JBodiasra^  die  inseflent  victor 
might  trample  ^  Koran  ua4er  his  horsed 
feet,  iMBt  the  isskn  iegidaitor  respected  *flie 
prophtis  and  ipontiiSs  of  the  most  ho^file  sects. 
The  reason  of  Ztngs  was  iiot  fniomfied  by 

"55ertcy.  books ;  ftie.Khan xoold  neidier  read  nor  wttte^ 
and,  except  the  Cribe  of  Ihe  Igours,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tai^titrs  were  as 
tUitenOe  as  dieir  sovereign.  ^gis^^O^  ^ 
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their  exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition; 
sixty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis  these 
traditions  were  collected  and  transcribed ;  the 
brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Chinese,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Russians,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  and  Latins ;  and  each  nation  will 
deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of  their  own  dis- 
asters and  defeats. 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieutenants  suc- 
cessively reduced  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who 
pitched  their  tents  between  the  wall  of  China 
and  the  Volga;  and  the  Mogul  Emperor  be- 
came the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the 
lord  of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  sol- 
diers, who  felt  their  united  strength,  and  were 
impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy 
climates  of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  ^ 
the  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  emperors;  and^fj 
Temugin  himself  had  been  disgraced  by  a 
title  of  honor  and  servitude.  The  court  of 
Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its 
former  vassal,  who  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of 
nations  exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience 
which  he  had  paid,  and  who  affected  to  treat 
the  Son  of  Heaven  as  the  most  contemptible 
of  mankind.  A  haughty  answer  disguised 
their  secret  apprehensions;  and  their  fears 
were  soon  justified  by  the  march  of  innumer- 
able squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all  sides  the 
feeble  rampart  of  the  great  wall.  Ninety 
cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the  Mo-       j 
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gul6^}  «en  only  &ct^pe4f;  mif  Zmgis,  from  a 
kiMwled^'  at  die  filial  fneVf  ^1  the  (^intse, 
covered!  hi»'  vangaan-d  with'  their  eap#re  par- 
eat?;  an  vsiwortlk^  aivd'  by  degrees  ff  fnrittess 
jimse  erf  the  virtues  of.  his  enemies.  Hit  ib- 
ifasion  wa§  sfopported  by  the  revolt  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand^  Khitans^  who^  gusrrcfed  the  fron^ 
tier ;'  yet  he  tiiBteneid  to  a?  treaty;  an<P  a  prmcess 
of  China,  three  thousand  horsesr,  five  htmdred 
youths^  ansd  as  many  virgins;  and  a  tribute  of 
gold  M^  sitfc,  were  the  price  of  his  retreat: 
in  his  second  eiepeditieflr,  he  compelled  tfte 
Chinese  Emperor  to  retire  beyoifici  the  Yellofr 
River  to  a  more  s<»Trtheni  residence:  iThe  siege 
ei  PdfiHi  was  long^  and  faboriousr :  the  inhahr* 
taatsr  weee.  rcd«n:ed  bf  iPamine  to  ctechnate  and 
devour  tttiri»  feltow^sitizens^;  when  their  anf- 
naiiutian  wa»  spent,  l^y  nlischaf ged<  ingots  of 
gdid  and:  silver  from  their  engines;  bu«  the 
Moguls*  introduced^  u^rvAne  to  the  centre  of  the 

Pall  of 

p2Bn.  capital;^  and  the  confiagration  of  Ae  palace 
burned  above  thirty  days.  CMna  was  .deso- 
lated by  Tartffr'war  and  dtomestic  f«ction^  amf 
the:  five  northern  provinces  were  addfetf  tt>  the 
empire  of  Zingis^ 

In  the  West,  he  touched^  the  dominions  of 
Meiiommed^,  Sultan  of*  C'arizme,  who  reignetf 
foam  the  Ftersian  Gulf  to- the  borders  of  India 
and  Turkestan ;  and  who,  in  the  proutf  imita- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgo*  the  servi- 
tDde  and  ingratitude  of  his  fathers  to  die  house 
06  S'tlfvk.    It  was  the  wisft  of 
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wttb  ^  most  janrarecfuLofdic  Moslem  pvinces^;  »^t7  ^ 
nor  coiihl.  he  be  temptgsA  hy  the  aecret  9oUckz-  ^^t^^ 
tioas  q£  tfar  Galdph  at  Bogdad,^  who  sacrificed 
to  hdft  peiaonal  iMraogs  tkc  saKfe^of  ibe  Chjspah 
askd  State.  A  eacaaran  of  tfantee  ambassadors 
anid  oiKT  faamdcodl  and  &fysy^  Bscjpchaats  was  ar- 
mated!  and  insHdleredi  b^  Otran,  by  the  conv 
maad  of  MobanDsned  p  iiDir  was  it  uatil  after  a 
demand  and  denial  of  jostdce,.  till  he:  had 
prayed  and  fasted:  three  aightt  on  a  moun* 
taiiiv.  that  the  Mogul  Empwm  appealed  to  thd 
jndgBoent  oi  Gtod  and:  id&  swond.  Otir  Eu70- 
peasi:  battles^  says^  ai  philooophix:  writer^  are 
peity  siiimishesf  if  cmnpflred  to  die  immheM 
thtf  hanre  fought:  andi  Mkn<  in  the  fieMs  ol 
Asiai,    Btvca  hnndned  tfaoosand  MoguiiB^  md 


TaartaiB  are  aaifd  to  ha^r  marched  under  ^^^^^ 
akandand  d.ZmgpiB  wxA  hia  four  sonsi  In  Ae 
vast  pl8ha,t&at:exteiid:t(»llienarlfe  oi^die  Sihon 
Mr  JaxartBS^  they  wts>e  encouniered  by  foui 
fcaottdfed  tfaowand  soldmcs  of  the  SiEiItair;:  and 
inrthe  fiosthsttde^  which  was  suspenidied  1^  the 
Biight^  (ate  hundced  and:  sixty  diousand  Cari2»« 
mtana  wen:  slain.  Mohammedlwas^  astonished 
bjr'die  multitude  and  valor  of  hisv enemies:  he 
n^dcBW  imnt  the  scene  of  danger,  and  dis« 
trifaotfidhis  ftroops  in  the  frontier  towns;  t^usO* 
ing  that  the  banhasians^.  invioc^le  in^  the  fields 
would  be  Kpnlsed'  by  tihie.  length  and  difficulty 
ol  w  many*  vegular  skges.  But  the  prudence 
oic  2iii0is  hodi  focmeeb  ai  body  of  CWi^ged^feuogle 
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gincers,  skilled  in  die  mechanic  arts,  inf  ormed, 
perhaps,  of  die  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  ca- 
pable, under  his  discipline,  of  attacking  a  for- 
eign country  widi  more  vigor  and  success  than 
they  had  defended  their  own.  The  Persian 
historians  will  relate  the  sieges  of  and  reduc- 

SShJJeS^^tion  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand, 
Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch, 
and  Candahar;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich 
and  populous  countries  of  Transoxiana,  Ca- 
rizme, and  Chorasan.  The  destructive  hos- 
tilities of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since 
been  elucidated  by  the  example  of  Zingis  and 
the  Moguls;  and  in  this  more  proper  place  I 
shall  be  content  to  observe  that,  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned  with  iht 
habitations  and  labors  of  mankind,  and  diat 
five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  yeai^.  The  Mogul  Em- 
peror encouraged  or  indulged  the  fury  of  his 
troops;  die  hope  of  future  possessions  was  lost 
in  die  ardor  of  rapine  and  slaughter;  and 
die  cause  of  the  war  exasperated  their  native 
fierceness  by  the  pretence  of  justice  and  re- 
venge.   The  downfall  and  death  of  the  Sul- 

JJ^j^tan  Mohammed,  who  expired  unpitted  and 
alone  in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
a  poor  atonement  for  the  calamities  of  which 
he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Carizmian  Em- 
pire have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would 
have  been  saved  by  his  sonJjeUled{^]^ 
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MctiYC  valor  jpepeatedly  d^cbed  the  MogiUt 
in  the  career  of  victory.  Retreating,  «s  he 
ioQght)  Id  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  be  vras  op- 
pressed by  their  inniniicriibie  host,  till,  in  the 
l«Bt  monacnt  of  despair,  Oelaicddin  spurrMl 
his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and 
cortortod  the  adndratiQn  and  applause  of  Zin- 
gis  faimselL  It  was  in  diis  c^unp  that  the  Mo» 
gvd  Emperor  yielded  widi  reluctance  to  the 
mvtrmxm  oi  hit  weary  and  wealthy  tn^ps^ 
who  signed  ior  the  enjoymeat  of  their  native 
land.  Incmnbered  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he 
slowly  measBted  hwAi  his  footsteps,  betn^ted 
some  pity  far  the  imaery  ol  the  vanquished, 
and  declared  iiis  intention  of  rebuiliting  the 
cities  which  had  been  swept  aiway  iiy  the  tem-  ^^^ 
pest  of  his  atras.  After  he  had  repassed  theg^j^^^ 
QsuB  aad  Jaxantes,  he  was  joined  by  two  gen- 
enkty  whom  he  had  detached  with  thirty  thoiH 
aaod  horse,  to  aubdue  the  western  provinces 
of  Beaia^  They  had  trampled  on  the  na- 
tions which  opposed  their  passage,  penetrated 
through  the  gates  of  Derbent,  traversed  the 
Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished  the 
circuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  expedition 
which  had  never  been  attempted  and  has  never 
been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or 
independent  kingdoms  of  Tartary;  and  he 
died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with 
his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instructinji  l^^^gl^ 
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sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five 
hundred  wives  and  concubines;  and  of  his 
numerous  progeny,  four  sons,  illustrious  by 
their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their 
father  the  principal  offices  of  peace  and  war. 
Toushi  was  his  great  huntsman,  Zagatai  his 
judge,  Octal  his  minister,  and  Tuli  his  gen- 
eral; and  their  names  and  actions  are  often 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  conquests. 
H»8^  Firmly  united  for  their  own  and  the  public 
interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  families 
were  contented  with  depraident  sceptres ;  and 
Octal,  by  general  consent,  was  proclaimed 
Great  Khan,  or  Emperor,  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gajoik, 
after  whose  death  the  Empire  devolved  to  his 
cousins,  Mangou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  <rf  Tuli, 
and  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  In  the  sixty^ 
eight  years  of  his  first  four  successors,  the  Mo- 
guls subdued  almost  all  Asia  and  a  large 
portion  of  Europe. 
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CRUSADE  AGAINST    THE  ALBIGENSES 

(A.D.  !20S-122^ 

WILUAM  FRANCIS  COLLIER 

THE  Papacy  reached  its  noonday  under 
Inoiocent  III.,  who  wore  the  tiara  f  fom  lu!''^ 
1 198  to  1 216.  He  h  was  who  brought 
John  to  lay  the  crown  of  England  at  the  foot 
oi  the  papal  chair.  Rut  we  have  here  to  speak 
farixsfly  of  his  dealings  with  a  nobler  race  Ihzn 
rach  as  John — ^the  Albigenses  of  Southern 
France. 

Among  the  vines  of  Languedoc  dwelt  a  peo- 
ple who  .spoke  the  rich  musical  Provencal,  in 
which  the  trom^adours  sang  of  tore  and  war. 
tTJxiS' intelligent  and  accomplished  race  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  vices  of  their  clergy,  as 
well  tfaey  might,  for  their  bishops  were  roues 
of  high  rank,  and  their  curates  mere  ignorant 
hinds  taken  from  the  trencher  or  the  plow. 
Hungering  after  a  deeper  teaching  and  a 
Jfaolier  discipline  than  was  common  in  their  hS^T* 
iiays,  they  scorned  the  dry  husks  of  Rome ;  and  Aiwgemci. 
drawing  aside  from  the  established  pale, 
ionned  themselves  into  a  separate  religious 
wciety^  in  whidi  they  strove  to  realize  on  wrt^oogle 
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the  divine  ideal  of  the  Church,  as  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  a  brotherhood  of 
saints. 

Teneto  With  soHic  peculiar  tenets  of  their  own, 

Aiulfeiiset.  closely  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Mani- 
chees,  and  which  subjected  them  not  altogether 
without  ground  to  the  charge  of  a  heretical 
tendency,  they  were  yet  in  some  points  faithful 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  pioneers  of  that 
great  Reformation  struggle  that  was  yet  to 
come.  In  an  age  of  rampant  superstition  and 
lifeless  formalism  they  testified  bodi  by  word 
and  deed  for  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and 
of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  even  their  errors 
were  probably  in  large  meagre  only  an  exccs- 

/  sive  reaction  against  the  prevailing  evils  lof 

^  the  times.    They  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 

real  corporeal  presence.  They  denounced  all 
in^ages  as  idols.  Their  worship  was  simple 
and  unadorned;  and  sumptuous  ceremonial 
and  gorgeous  priestly  vestments  were  alike 
eschewed.  The  holy  volume  lay  open  on  the 
table,  which,  in  their  places  of  worship^  sup- 
planted the  pompous  altar;  and  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  word  formed  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  service. .  They  abounded 
in  mortifications  and  fastings,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished, even  by  the  confession  of  enemies, 
by  a  strictness  of  life  which  was  then  rare,  and 
which  went  the  length  even  of  an  ascitic  sc^ 

SSftSL.  verity.  They  received  the  nanae  Albigcois,  or 
Albigepses,  from  the  town  of  Albi.  They  have 
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been  often  classed,  and,  save  for  the  serious 
heretical  leaven  above  referred  to,  not  un- 
worthily, with  the  Waldenses,  who  cherished 
the  truths  of  Christianity  in  singular  simplic- 
ity and  purity  during  long  ages  of  darkness 
among  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 

Innocent,  looking  jealously  upon  these  men, 
sent  monks  to  watch  them.     One  of  these 
legates  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  retainer  of  Thew«r 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse.    And  then  the 
war  blazed  out. 

Dominic  Ouzman,  a  Spanish  monk,  took 
the  lead  in  stirring  up  this  crusade.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  poor  villagers  of  Languedoc, 
we  trace  the  first  sign  of  that  terrible  engine 
of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Inquisition,  which 
began  its  deadly  working  formally  in  1233 
under  Gregory  IX.,  and  continued  to  scorch 
Italy  and  Spain  with  its  baleful  fires  until  the 
close  of  die  Eighteenth  Century. 

Wearing  a  cross  on  the  breast  instead  of  the 
shoulder,  the  crusaders,  encouraged  by  the 
most  unbounded  promises  of  absolution  from 
sin,  moved  with  joy  from  all  parts  of  France 
to  a  jield  of  plunder  and  bloodshed  so  near 
and  so  promising.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  descended  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  en- 
tering Languedoc  by  the  Mediterranean  shore.  ^^^ 
Tumultuous  mobs,  armed  with  clubs  and'<>"*^«^ 
scythes,  followed  in  their  track. 

Wh«i  he  saw  the  terrors  of  war  approach- 
mgi  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  cringing^t^^^^he^^ogle 
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legate,  anderwent  sore  humiliatfon  to  pre^ 
his  penitence.  But  his  nephew,  jroung  Ray- 
mond Roger,  showed  a  bolder  front     Divid- 

captureof  iflg  his  fofccs  bctwecn  his  strongest  cities,  Be- 
liefs and  Carcassonne,  ikk  young  noble  with- 
drew to  the  latter  to  await  the  attack.  The 
citiisens  of  Beziers  made  a  hot  dash  upon  the 
besiegers  as  they  were  marking  out  a  camp. 
But  an  overwhelming  force  driving  back  die 
sortie,  pressed  in  through  the  open  gates,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  city.  And  then  be- 
gan a  terrific  scene  of  blood.  Arnold  Amal- 
ric,  the  legate,  was  asked  by  some  officers  how 
they  were  to  know  the  heretics  from  Ihe  true 
scHis  of  Rome.  **Kill  them  ill,'''  said  he,  "the 
Lord  will  biow  well  those  who  are  his."  Sixty 
tiiousand  were  slain,  and  the  town  was  burned 
to  ashes. 

Carcassonne  held  out  until  the  water  began 
to  fail.  The  garrison  escaped  by  an  under- 
ground passage  nine  miles  long.  Raymond 
Roger,  surrendering,  died  in  prison  witfiin 
Aree  ninths;  and  his  territories  were  be- 
stowed on  Simon  de  Montf  ort.  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  henceforward  was  tfie  great  captain 
of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1210,  Mcmtfort  laid  siege 
to  the  Castle  of  Minerva  near  Narbonne, 
which,  perched  on  a  steep  crag,- was  looked 

S'mSSSI  upo^  ^s  the  strongest  place  in  the  land;  For 
seven  weeks  the  Albigenses  held  out;  %ut  then 
their  cisicttis  ran  diy.    l«d  to  te^j^^tbwr 
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lives  would  be  spared,  they  guVe  up  the  castle. 
But  they  soon  found  that,  if  they  wished  to 
live,  they  must  ccmfess  the  doctrines  of  Rome 
to  be  true.  A  heap  of  dry  wood,  filling  the 
courtyard,  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  and  women  leaped 
willingly  into  the  flames  rather  than  deny  their 
faith. 

The  whole  of  that  land  of  deep-green  val- 
leys was  then  ravaged  by  Montfort  and  his  pil- 
grims, as  the  persecuting  soldiery  were  called. 
As  another  specimen,  take  the  story  of  LaLavaur. 
Vaur. 

This  castle,  lying  fifteen  miles  from  Tou- 
louse, had  long  opened  its  hospitable  gates  to 
those  Albigenses  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  flames.  It  was  looked  on  by  the 
crusaders  as  a  very  nest  of  heresy.  Five  thou* 
sand  men  of  Toulouse,  banded  together  as 
the  White  Company,  advanced  to  the  siege.  The  wute 
Strange  and  terrible  engines  of  war  fronted  ^**"^^' 
the  walls.  One  of  them  was  the  cat — a  me- 
dieval form  of  the  old  battering-ram.  It  was 
a  great  wooden  tower,  covered  with  sheepskin, 
from  whose  side  a  heavy  beam,  studded  with 
•iron  claws,  struck  and  tore  at  the  masonry  till 
a  breach  was  made.  At  first  Montfort  could 
not  reach  the  wall,  for  as  fast  as  he  filled  up 
the  ditch  the  garrison  cleared  away  the  earth* 
At  length,  however,  dislodging  diem  from 
their  subterranean  passages  with  fire,  he  got 
the  cat  to  work,  and  made  a  practicabl<^ 


breach.  A»  the  knightt  clambered  up  die 
rained  wall,  (he  priests,  clad  in  full  robes, 
chanted  a  hymn  of  joy.  When  the  sword  and 
dM  gallows  had  done  their  deadly  work,  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  captives  were  burned  alive. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toolowe,  at  last 
pincktd  «p  heart  to  face  ^le  invaders.  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  Albigenses 
and  Pedro,  Kmg  of  Aragon.  At  Muret,  nine 
g^^JS.**'  tmks  from  Toulouse,  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Don  Pedro  was  slain,  and  the  victory 
MSted  with  Montfort.  The  iron-clad  knight! 
of  northern  France  were  as  yet  more  than  a 
match  for  the  light  horse  Cfi  Spain  and  the  de- 
fenceless infantry  of  the  Pynbnees. 

This  crushing  Mow  struck  terror  into  die 
hearts  of  the  Albigenses.  The  war  seemed  to 
be  over,  and  the  crusaders  went  home. 
r  In  £2  r  j,  we  find  Prince  Lcmhs,  son  of  Phi! ip 
Asgastiis,  taking  the  cfoss  agaimt  the  heretics. 
The  time  allotted  iw  ^e  pilgrimage  wi»  six 
'weeks,  during  M^ich  the  chief  pleasures  were 
to  be  living  at  discretion  in  Languedoc,  pillag- 
ing houses  and  castles,  aMl  singing  the  hyttm 
"Veni  Creator^'  round  the  burning  heretics. 
But  for  that  time,  at  least,  4}ie  (feasant  pro- 
graone  was  not  fulfilled,  for  Montfoft  took 
good  care  to  get  Lfonis  as  quiddy  and  i)uietly 
as  possible  out  of  die  land  whidi  he  had  con- 
quered fm  himself.  Toulouse  and  Narbonne 
ipcre  die  two  capitals  of  McnAfort^s  rule. 

The  citizens  o<  the  lonaw  |^v|^^,  in- 


Prince 
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Spired  with  new  courage  on  the  return  of 
Count  Raymond.    In  the  attempt  to  retake 
the  city,  Simon  de  Montf ort  was  killed  by  the  M<«t£oft. 
blow  of  a  great  stone  on  the  head. 

Still  the  war  continued  with  the  same  ter- 
rible bloodshed  under  the  same  pretence  of  re- 
ligious zeal.  But  the  Albigenses  grew  weaker. 
Raymond  VI.  died  in  1222,  worn  out  by  care 
and  age.  Seven  years  later,  his  son,  Raymond 
VII.,  yielded  up  all  his  territory  to  the  King 
of  France,  receiving  back  a  part  to  be  held  as 
a  fief.  This  arrangement  was  called  the  Peace  „     ^ 

^  Peace  of 

of  Paris.    Some  vain  struggles  followed,  for***^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Albigenses  ||^as  yet  alive, 
though  sorely  crushed.    However,  the  final 
ratification  of  the  peace  in  1242  completed  the 
conquest  of  Languedoc. 

This  was  not  only  a  religious  persecution, 
but  had  a  distinct  political  aim.  Guizot  well 
describes  it  as  the  re-establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  south  of  France,  when  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  organize  society 
there  on  democratic  principles.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  nationality  of  the  Albigenses 
trampled  out,  that  their  beautiful  tongue — 
the  Langue  d'Oc,  the  sweet  Provengal  of  the 
troubadour  ballads — perished  forever,  as  a 
'distinct  speech,  from  among  the  tongues  ot 
Europe. 
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THE     MAGNA     CHARTA 

(AJX  1215). 

J.  F.  BRIGHT 

WHILE  he  bad  been,  even  in  the  puf- 
9uit  of  national  ohjects,  estranging 
by  his:  tjirrainDkalf  cpnduct  hi»  own 
aubjectt^  Jahn^jisd  been  carryings  on  h»  oppe^ 
[john^  sitian  tb  the  Pope  outjadir  the  limits  of  the 
^  kdngdcm;  and  events  in  Eurcfie  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  Ocho,  the  Giielphie 
JEfnpczaEir^  iipoa  tiie  death  of  his  rival,  had  so 
caorapleteiy  siucoeeded,  i^Mt  in  1209  he  had 
been  raleosniy  crowned  EnipercM-  in  Itafy.  i^it 
no  sooner  had  he  gained  his  object  than  the 
nsvitabie  rLvairy  between  Pbpe  and  Ehiperor 
again  acose^  and  in  a  few  years^  he  had  for^ 
foiled  the  Pontiff '&  favor  so^  completely  as  ttt 
become  the.  object  of  his  greatest  hatred;  he 
kad  even  been  excommunicated,  while  tfie 
Pope  faumi  anew  pnoiegein^ tile* young' Fred- 
eiidL  of:  Sieily,  whmt  anti-papaf  tendencies 
were  not  at  that  time  suspected.  Similarity  of 
circumstances  rendered  still  closer  the  bond  of 
union  between  John  and  his  nephew,  and  in 
121 1  a  league  of  excommunicated  leaders  was 
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formed)  including  all  the  princes  of  the  North 
of  Europe;  Ferrand  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  ^f^"^- 
Brabant)  John,  and  Otho,  were  all  members  of 
it|  und  it  was  chiefly  organized  by  the  activ- 
ity of  Reinald  of  Dammartin,  Count  of  Bou- 
logne. The  chief  enemy  of  most  of  these  con- 
federates was  Philip  of  France;  and  John 
thought  he  saw  iii  this  league  the  means  of  re- 
venge against  his  old  enemy. 

To  complete  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  Innocent,  who  was 
greatly  moved  by  the  description  of  the  disor- 
ders and  persecutions  in  England,  declared 
John's  crown  forfeited,  and  intrusted  the  carry-  john  h 
ing  out  of  the  sentence  to  Philip,  In  izi^y^^^""^ 
armies  were  collected  on  both  sides,  Philip 
was  already  on  the  Channel,  and  John  had  as- 
sembled a  large  army  on  Barhamdown,  not 
far  from  Canterbury.  But  Innocent  probably 
never  intended  to  proceed  to  extremities.  To 
embroil  two  Christian  nations  would  have 
been  to  thwart  one  of  his  greatest  objects, 
which  was  a  new  crusade.  But  he  knew  hit 
man;  he  knew  the  weakness  which  was  hidden 
under  the  violence  and  ostentatious  passion  of 
John,  and  he  also  well  knew  from  his  emissa- 
ries in  England  the  widespread  disaffection 
there.  While  the  army  was  still  lying  in  its 
camp,  there  appeared  at  Dover  Pandulf,  as 
the  Pope's  legate.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained an  audience  with  the  King,  and  there 
explained  to  him  the  gravity  of  his  position.  oqIc 
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He  found  means  to  bring  home  to  his  mind 
the  perfect  insecurity  of  his  position  at  home, 
while  John,  from  his  own  experience,  knew 
both  the  power  and  the  skill  of  Philip.    The 
consciousnessof  his  danger  destroyed  his  boast- 
surrender  ful  obstinacy,  aud  he  made  an  unconditional 
^^to    submission.    The  paper  which  he  signed  was 
ope.    ^^^^^  ^p  giujQst  ijj  ^Q  yeiy  words  of  the  de- 
mands of  Pandulf .  He  offered  to  plead  before 
the  Papal  Court;  he  promised  peace  and  a 
good  reception  to  Langton,  the  other  bishops, 
and  banished  laity;  he  was  to   restore  all 
Church  property,  and  to  make  restitution  for 
all  loss  since  the  interdict.     Having  accepted 
these  conditions,  the  Ring  went  further.    On 
the  15th  of  May,  at  Dover,  he  formally  re- 
signed the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland 
into  the  hands  of  Pandulf,  and  received  them 
again  as  the  Pope's  feudatory. 
John's  im-      ^*  ^^  ^^*  without  ultcrior  objects  that  John 
p^toL.    took  this  disgraceful  step.     He  believed  that 
he  saw  in  it  a  way  out  of  all  his  difficulties, 
and  the  means  of  revenging  himself  upon  his 
enemies.     He  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
his  new  position  to  interfere  with  his  continen- 
tal alliances,  and  it  was  to  their  success  that 
he  looked  to  re-establish  his  power.    When 
Philip  of  France  was  no  longer  the  agent  of 
Papal  authority,  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  resist  the  storm  that  was 
gathering  round  him.     He  expected  that  one 
great  victory  would  go  far  to  give  him  back 
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his  lost  French  dominiotis,  when  die  piestige 
of  success^  the  friendship  of  the  Church,  and 
tile  increase  of  power  derived  from  his  re- 
gained dominions,  would  make  him  master  of 
the  situation  in  England.  At  first  all  seemed 
to  work  as  he  wished.  Pandulf  immediately 
hurried  to  France,  and  forbade  Philip  to  at^ 
tack  die  Pope's  new  vassal.  The  opportune 
attacks  of  Ferrand  of  Flanders  diverted  thCj^^^^ 
French  army  toward  the  dominions  of  that^^^^ 
prince ;  the  English  fleet  which  was  sent  to  as- 
sist the  Flemings  destroyed  the  whole  French 
shipping  in  the  port  of  Damme;  the  Arch- 
bishop Langton  was  received  with  honor,  John 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  reconciled  himself 
with  the  Church,  issued  writs  to  all  the 
churches  to  inquire  into  the  annmnt  of  dam- 
ages to  be  restored,  and  ordered  a  great  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  St  Albans  to  settle  finally  the 
restitution  of  the  Church  property.  He  then 
summoned  his  barons  to  meet  him,  and  join 
him  in  an  attack  upon  Poitou.  But  he  was 
mistaken,  both  in  the  character  of  the  Church- 
man, in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  an  obedient 
servant  of  the  Papal  See,  and  in  the  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  among  his  nobles.  The 
barotis  of  the  North  refused  to  follow  him, 
and  the  meeting  at  St.  Albans  resulted,  not  in 
a  settlement  of  Church  difiiculties,  but  in  the 
open  declaration  of  the  complaints  of  all 
classes.  A  few  weeks  after,  L^igton,  who  had  ^^^ 
tecu  thfbugh  the  ch«(racter  of  John,  and  was  j^ic 
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full  of  hatred  of  his  tyraonyy  met  aa  assembly 
diffi!^^  of  malcontents  at  St  Paul's  in  London^  and 
s^j^  diere  declaring  that  he  had  found  documen- 
tary proof  of  their  rights,  produced  the  coro- 
nation charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  was  at  once 
accepted  by  the  barons  as  the  declaration  of 
die  views  and  demands  of  their  party. 

In  the  meantime^  two  events  had  happened 
disastrous  to  the  royal  cause.  Nicholas  of 
Tusculum  had  arrived  as  Papal  legate,  and 
the  justiciary  Godfrey  Fitz-Peter  had  died. 
The  legate,  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the 
English,  and  eager  to  support  and  make  real 
the  Papal  authority,  had  thoroughly  adopted 
the  King's  cause.  He  threatened  the  clergy 
unless  they  at  once  accepted  the  arrangements 
which  the  King  offered ;  and  although  it  was 
the  very  thing  which  had  before  excited  the 
anger  of  the  Pope,  he  proceeded  to  fill  vacant 
benefices  with  the  devoted  adherents  of  the 
royal  party.  In  the  place  of  the  experienced 
Fitz-Peter,  who,  however  far  he  might  have 
strained  the  administrative  power  of  the 
crown,  had  yet  exercised  a  wholesome  re- 
Peter  det  straittt  On  the  King,  Peter  des  Roches  was 
i^'^imed  raised  to  the  office  of  justiciary,  and  appointed 
jurtidary.  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  representative  of  the  crown  during 

John's  absence  in  France.  The  people  saw 
themselves,  as  they  thought,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  ty- 
rant. A  great  success  abroad  might  yet  have 
checked  the  growing  disaffectiQr^,^^,T[^J^ 
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led  an  army  to  Rochelle*  At  first  he  was  suc^ 
ccssful  eveiywhcrc.  He  overran  Poitou^  and5?jSSr 
crossing  the  Loire  otptured  Anger,  but  the 
Poitevin  barons  had  been  too  deeply  injured 
by  him  to  be  faithful  friends;  their  disaffec- 
tion soon  compelled  him  to  retire.  But  the 
great  confederation  was  at  work  upon  all  sides. 
The  Count  of  Flanders  was  pressing  in  upon 
the  North,  Otho  was  advancing  from  Ger^ 
many.  In  July  a  junction  was  made  at  Valen* 
ciennes.  Thither  Philip  now  betook  himself ; 
he  was  followed  faithfully  by  most  of  his 
great  nobles,  and  by  the  militia  of  the  char- 
tered cities.  The  whole  success  of  his  policy 
was  at  stake.  A  defeat  would  ruin  the  object 
of  his  life — the  establishment  of  the  royal 
power  in  France.  For  Otho  too  the  stake  was 
high;  the  triumph  of  the  Guelphic  house  in 
its  long  war  against  the  Hohenstaufen  would 
be  the  fruit  of  victory.  For  such  prizes  the 
battle  of  Bouvines  was  fought,  at  a  small  place 
Upon  the  little  river  Marque.  The  fortune  of  Bouvines. 
the  day  was  with  the  French ;  in  all  directions 
they  were  victorious*  Both  for  Otho  and 
John  the  defeat  may  be  said  to  have  been  final ; 
the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary  do- 
minions in  Brunswick,  where,  after  some  not 
very  important  fighting,  he  died  in  1218.  John 
returned.  Having  lost  his  last  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing his  power  at  Home  by  foreign  conquests. 
He  returned  to  England  to  find  himself  in 
a  worse  position  than  ever;  for  Innocent  haduogle 
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found  out  the  errors  his  legate  hadxominitted, 
and  recalled  him;  and  John  had  lost  another 
of  his  most  trusty  counsellors  by  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  ol  Norwich.  Thus  left  to  his  own 
resources,  with  his  usual  folly  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  demanding  a  heavy  scutage 
^^^  from  diose  barons  who  had  not  followed  hinei 
Bngund.    j^bj-Q^d     rjs^  nobles  of  the  North  rose.    A 

meeting  was  held  in  November  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  and  it  was  there  determined  that 
diey  would  make  their  formal  demands  upon 
the  King  in  arms  at  Christmas  time.  John 
was  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Worcester;  but 
having  no  doubt  heard  of  the  action  of  the 
barons,  hurried  to  London,  where  they  ap- 
peared before  him  in  arms.  He  demanded 
till  Easter  for  consideration.  The  time  was 
given  him.  He  used  it  in  an  attempt  to  sow 
dissension  among  his  enemies.  He  granted  to 
the  Church  the  free  right  of  election,  hoping 
thereby  to  draw  Langton  from  the  confedera- 
tion. He  took  the  oaths  of  the  crusader  to  put 
himself  more  immediately  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  hastily  summoned 
troops  of  mercenaries  from  Poitou. 

The  barons  at  once  reassembled  at  Brackley. 
At  their  head  was  Fitz-Walter,  an  old  enemy 
Me^at  of  the  King,  and  William  Marshall,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Their  strength  consisted 
of  the  nobles  of  the  North — ^and  they  were 
spoken  of  as  the  Northerncrs^^ut  many 
barons  from  other  parts  of  %g|p4J[g^i 
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them,  and  in  spite  of  various  compromises  of- 
fered by  die  King^  they  laid  siege  to  the  ca^e 
of  Northampton.  They  there  received  mes- 
sages of  adherence  from  the  Mayor  and  citi-captur«of 
zcas  of  London,  into  which  city  they  were  **' 
received  in  May;  and  thus  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  of  the  capital, 
they  compelled  John  to  receive  them  and  hear 
their  demands  at  Runnymede,  a  meadow  by^^^- 
the  Thames's  side  not  far  from  Staines.  There 
was  signed,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  paper  of 
forty-nine  articles,  which  they  preseated,  and 
which  were  afterward  drawn  up  into  the  shape 
of  the  sixty-three  articles  of  the  Great  Charter. 
That  Great  Charter  was  the  joint  work  of 
the  insurgent  lords,  and  of  those  who  still  in 
name  remained  faithful  to  the  crown.  In 
many  points  this  rising  of  the  barons  bears  die 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  feudal  insurrec- 
tion. Closer  examination  proves  that  it  was 
of  a  different  character.  The  very  success  of 
Henry  II.  in  his  great  plan  of  national  re-|SSSd?* 
generation  had  tended  to  change  the  character''*''^ 
of  English,  politics.  Till  his  time,  die  bulk  of 
the  people  had  regarded  the  crown  on  the 
whole  as  a  defence  against  their  feudal  ty- 
raats.  In  die  pursuit  of  good  government 
iie  had  crushed  the  feudal  nobles,  and  had 
welded  Norman  and  English  into  one  nation. 
In  so  doings  he  had  gready  increased  tht 
royal  power;  for  in  those  early  times  good 
gowmmcnt  invariably  impUed  a  atranijicw-^^gi^ 
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archy.  In  patriotic  hands  his  work  might 
have  continued.  But  when  the  increi^ed  royal 
power  passed  to  reckless  rulers,  such  s^  Rich* 
ard  and  John,  it  enabled  them  to  play  the  part 
of  veritable  tyrants.  They  had  used  Ais 
power  in  ruthlessly  pillaging  the  people.  The 
great  justiciaries,  Hubert  and  Fitz^Peter,  con- 
tent with  keeping  order  and  retaining  consti-^ 
tutional  forms,  had  almost  of  necessity  lent 
themselves  to  this  course,  while  lesser  officials 
had  undoubtedly  acted  with  arbitrary  vio- 
The  crown  leucc.    The  intcrcsts  of  the  King  and  his  min« 

and  luttion 

^^^-  isters  had  thus  become  separated  from  liiose 
of  the  nation.  To  oppose  this  tyranny,  nobles 
and  people  could  now  act  in  concert.  The 
struggle  was  no  longer  between  King  and 
people  on  one  side  against  the  nobles  on  the 
other,  but  nobles  and  people  had  joined 
against  the  King.  Besides  this  political 
change,  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  nobility  itself.  The  feudal 
nobles,  the  friends  of  the  Conqueror,  had  for 
the  most  part  given  place  to  a  new  nobility^ 
the  sons  of  the  counsellors  and  niinisters  ol 
Henry  II.  In  the  centre  of  England  alone 
did  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  families  re-^ 
main.  The  insurrection  then,  coming  from 
the  North,  was  the  work  not  of  feudal  barons 
but  of  the  new  ministerial  baronage.  .Agai% 
the  claims  raised,  although,  inasmuch  as  tibe 
monarchy  was  still  in  form:  a  feudal  moflh 
arcby,  they  bear  a   reaemblance  to  ietiddt 
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claims,  were  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  m^i  trained  in  the  habits  ol 
administration.  They  were  claims  for  the 
redr^s  of  abuses  of  constitutional  power,  andchanc 
were  based  upon  a  written  document  In  ad-^ui^^ 
dttion  to  this,  they  were  supported  by  the 
clergy,  who  were  never  and  could  never  bo 
feudal  in  their  views,  and  by  the  towns,  whose 
interests  were  always  opposed  to  those  of  die 
feudal  nobility.  There  is  another  thing  to  be 
recollected;  the  Charter,  as  ultimately  granted, 
was  not  the  same  as  the  demands  of  the  barons. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  older  barons,  of 
the  bishops,  and  even  the  archbishop  himself, 
remained  ostensibly  true  to  the  King,  and 
were  present  at  Runnymede  as  his  followers. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  the  younger  nobles 
who  formed  the  strength  of  the  reforming 
party.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of 
the  King's  actual  ministers,  and  of  those 
foreigners  the  introduction  of  whom  was  one 
of  his  gravest  errors,  the  whole  of  John's  own 
following  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
baronial  claims,  sympathized  with  the  de- 
mands raised,  and  joined  in  putting  them  into 
the  best  shape.  The  movement  was  in  fact, 
even  where  not  in  form,  national. 
The  terms  of  the  Charter  were  in  accord-'Termof 

the  Charter. 

ance  with  this  state  of  affairs.  To  the  Church 
were  secured  its  rights  and  the  freedom  of 
election  (i).  To  the  feudal  tenants  just  ar- 
rtfigements  in  the  matters  of  ward^Jlliby^uogle 
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Keirship,  widowhood^  and  marriage  (x-^). 
Scutage  and  aids^  which  Jolm  had  from  tho 
beginning  of  his  reign  taken  as  a  matter  oi 
course,  were  henceforward  to  be  grantod  b^ 
the  great  eoimcil  of  die  kingdoiii,  except  in 
three  cases,  the  deliverance  of  the  king  from 
priscm,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  (12).  The 
same  right  was  secured  by  the  immediate  ten* 
ants  to  their  sub-tenants.  The  great  council 
was  to  consist  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 

g^j^     abbdts,  countt  and  greater  barons,  summoned! 

g^  severally  by  writ,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  ten- 
ants-in-chief, summoned  by  general  writ  to 
the  sheriff  (14).  The  lands  of  sub-tenants, 
seized  by  the  king  for  treason  or  felony,  were 
to  be  held  by  him  for  a  year  only,  and  then  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  tenant's  immediate  lord 
(32).  Similarly  the  crown  was  no  longer  to 
claim  wardship  in  the  case  of  sub-tenants,  nor 
to  change  the  custom  of  escheated  baronies, 
nor  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  private  abbeys  (43, 
46) .  These  are  all  distinct  regulations  of  leu* 
tf al  relations.  The  mbre  general  acts  of  tyr* 
anny  of  the  crown  were  guarded  against,  by 
fixing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  West- 
minster (17)  ;  by  the  settlement  of  land  proc- 
esses by  itinerant  justices  in  the  counties  where 
Ae  disputes  arose  (18);  by  the  limitations  of 
pimishments  within  reasonaMe  limits (20-22)  5 
by  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  coffstables^ 
iheriff^,  and  other  royal  offic?|s^,,t(^^|j^i^ 
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matter  ot  royal  lawsuits  and  of  purveyance 
(28-31) ;  by  an  article  (36),  which  is  held  to 
foreshadow  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  stipu* 
lating  the  immediate  trial  of  prisoners;  and 
by  other  articles  (38-40),  which  are  held  to 
foreshadow  trial  by  jury,  and  which  forbid  ^"^ 
the  passing  of  sentence  except  on  the  verdict 
of  a  man's  equals,  and  witness  upon  oath. 
Other  points  secured  their  liberties  to  the 
free  towns  and  to  merchants.  This  Charter 
was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  twenty-five  nobles,  any  four 
of  whom  might  claim  redress  for  infractions 
of  it,  and  upon  refusal  proceed  to  make  war 
upon  the  king. 

This  Charter,  which  with  its  final  clause 
implied  absolute  submission,  John  never  in-fi!dftith. 
tended  to  keep.  No  sooner  were  his  first 
ebullitions  of  anger  over  than  he  proceeded 
to  take  steps  for  destroying  it.  Messengers 
were  at  once  sent  to  Rome  to  get  it  annulled, 
and  to  Poitou  to  collect  mercenaries.  Troops 
came  over  in  crowds,  and  the  barons  in  alarm 
ordered  William  D'Albini  to  attack  the  castle 
of  Rochester.  He  seized  it,  but  was  there  be- 
sieged, and  compelled  to  surrender  to  John's 
mercenaries.  All  the  common  men  of  the 
garrison  were  hanged.  John's  other  message 
was  equally  successful.  A  letter  from  Inno- 
cent announced  that  he  totally  disallowed  the 
Charter,  and  ordered  Langton  to  excommu- 
nicate the  King's  enemies.    This  he,|;f|ij^ogIe 
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to  dOy  and  other  excommunications  and  in* 
terdicts  were  also  futile.  John's  temporal 
weapons  were  more  successful.  He  overran 
John's  England  with  his  mercenaries,  and  die  barons 
^**''*"**'  found  themselves  obliged  to  summon  Louis 
of  France  to  their  assistance.  Louis'  wife  was 
John's  niece,  and  they  probably  intended  to 
use  this  connection  to  change  the  dynasty. 

His  success  was  not  very  rapid,  though  at 
first  he  seemed  to  have  the  game  in  his 
Hands.  He  wasted  his  time  and  lost  his  op- 
portunity before  the  castles  of  Dover  and 
Windsor.  His  ccxiduct  also  in  bestowing  fiefs 
upon  his  French  followers  began  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  English;  and  John's  cause  was 
again  wearing  a  more  hopeful  appearance, 
when,  marching  from  Lincoln,  which  he  had 
lately  conquered,  he  crossed  the  Wash,  with 
all  bis  supplies  which  he  had  lately  drawn 
from  Ljrnn.  The  rise  of  the  tide  destroyed 
the  whole  of  his  train,  and,  broken  by  his  loss, 
or  perhaps  poisoned,  or  perhaps  a  victim  to 
32S  ^^5  greediness,  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber at  Newark.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
had  lost  his  great  protector,  Innocent  III. 

[Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  begins  the 
Fifth  Crusade  in  1218;  Damietta  is  taken  and 
Caird  threatened  in  12 19;  but  the  army  is  ut- 
terly ruined  in  laii.  The  first  Norwegian 
parliament  (Storthing)  is  held  at  Bergen  by 
Haco  I.  in  1223.]  ^     _  ,  i,i,i,.. 
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ORDER    OF    THE    TEUTONIC    KNIGHTS 

(AD.  1226) 

HENRY  HART  MILMAN 

THE  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  had 
come  to  a  disastrous  and  ignominious 
end.  The  Knights  of  St  John  or  of 
the  Hospital^  now  that  the  Holy  Land  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  had  planted  themselves  in 
Rhodes,  as  a  strong  outpost  and  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  which  they  held  for  some  cen- 
turies against  the  Turco-Mohammedan  power; 
and,  when  it  fell,  almost  buried  themselves  in 
its  ruins.  At  the  same  time,  less  observed,  less 
envied,  less  famous,  the  Teutonic  Order  wasTheTca- 

'  '  tonic  Order 

winning  to  itself  from  heathendom  (more  after 
the  example  of  Charlemagne  than  of  Christ's 
Apostles)  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  Order  was, 
for  a  time,  to  be  the  Sovereign,  and  which 
hereafter,  conjoined  with  one  of  the  great 
German  principalities,  was  to  become  an  im* 
portant  state,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John 
owed,  the  former  their  foundation,  the  latter 
their  power  and  wealthy  to  noble  knights. 
They  were  military  and  aristocratic  brothe^Q^gi^ 
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hoodSy  which  hardly  deigned  to  receive,  at 
least  in  their  higher  places,  any  but  those  of 
gentle  birth.    The  founders  of  the  Teutcmic 
Order  were  honest,  decent,   and  charitable 
burghers  of  Liibeck  and  Bremen.    After  the 
disasters  which  followed  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  when  the  army  was  wasting 
away  with  disease  and  famine  before  Acre, 
Him  the    *^^^^  merchants  from  the  remote  shores  of  the 
gl^eT*  Baltic  ran  up  the  sails  of  their  ships  into  tents 
to  receive  the  sick  and  starving.    They  were 
joined  by  the  brethren  of  a  German  hospital, 
which  had  been  before  founded  in  Jerusalem, 
and  had  been  permitted  by  the  contemptuous 
compassion  of  Saladin  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  city.     Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia 
saw  the  advantage  of  a  German  Order,  both 
to  maintain  the  German  interests  and  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  German  pilgrims.     Their 
first  house  was  in  Acre. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  Mastership  of  Her- 
man of  Salza  that  the  Teutonic  Order  emerged 
into  distinction.  That  remarkable  man  ad- 
hered in  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  and  Frederick  no 
doubt  more  highly  honored  the  Teutonic  Or- 
der because  it  was  commanded  by  Herman  of 
Salza,  and  more  highly  esteemed  Herman  of 
Salza  as  master  of  an  Order  which  alone  in 
Palestine  did  not  thwart,  oppose,  insult  the 
German  Emperor.  It  is  the  noblest  testimony 
to  the  wisdom,  unimpeache4,fjs;t|ifi„Jjpnor, 


Herman 
ofSftlza. 
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and  rdigion  of  Herman  of  Salsa,  that  the  suc- 
cessive popes,  Honorius  III^  Gr^ory  IX., 
Innocent  IV;,  who  agreed  widi  Frederick  in 
nothing,  else,  with  whom  attachment  to  Fred-- 
erick  was  enmity  and  treason  to  the  Church, 
or  absolute  impiety,  nevertheless  vied  with  die 
Emperor  in  the  honor  and  respect  paid  to  the 
master  Herman,  and  in  grants  and  privileges 
to  his  Teutonic  Knights. 

The  Order,  now  entirely  withdrawn,  as  be- 
come useless,  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  found 
a  new  sphere  for  their  crusading  valor:  theA»^^^eid 
subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  heathen  na* 
tions  to  the  southeast  and  the  east  of  the  Baltic. 
Theirs  was  a  complete  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion, the  gospel  or  the  sword.  The  avowed 
object  was  the  subjugation,  the  extermination^ 
if  they  would  not  be  subjugated,  of  the  Prus- 
sian, Lithuanian,  Esthonian,  and  other  kin* 
dred  or  conterminous  tribes,  because  they  were 
infidels.  They  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
pacific  preachers  of  the  gosfpel,  and  pacific 
preachers  had  dot  been  wanting.  Martyrs  to 
the  faith  had  fallen  on  the  dreary  sands  of 
Prussia,  in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  Livonia 
and  Esthonia. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  concurred  in 
llris  alone — ^in  their  right  to  grant  away  all 
lands,  it  might  be  kingdc»ns,  won  from  unbe- 
li^drs*    The  Charter  of  Frederick  II»  runs  haughty  * 

Charter 

in  a' tone  of  asi  haughty  supremacy  as  those  of 
HonoHus^^  Gf^goryv^r  Iiinw:eii«  IV*    Digitized  by  Google 
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These  tribes  had  each  dieir  religion,  the 
dearer  to  them  as  the  charter  of  their  liberty. 
It  was  wild,  no  doubt  superstitious  and  san*. 
guinary.  They  burned  slaves,  like  other 
valuables,  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
great  men. 

For  very  many  years  the  remorseless  war 
went  on.  The  Prussians  rose  and  rose  again 
in  revolt;  but  the  inexhaustible  Order  pur- 
§252^  sued  its  stern  course.  It  became  the  perpet- 
*^*^^  ual  German  crusade.  Wherever  there  was  a 
martial  and  restless  noble,  who  found  no  ad- 
venture, or  no  enemy,  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood; wherever  the  indulgences  and  re- 
wards of  this  religious  act,  the  fighting  for  the 
Cross,  were  wanted,  without  the  toil,  peril, 
and  cost  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  the 
old  but  now  decried,  now  unpopular  cru- 
sade; whoever  desired  more  promptly  and 
easily  to  wash  off  his  sins  in  the  blood  of  the 
unbeliever,  rushed  into  the  Order,  and  either 
enrolled  himself  as  a  Knight,  or  served  for 
a  time  under  the  banner.  There  is  hardly  a 
princely  or  a  noble  house  in  Germany  which 
did  not  furnish  some  of  its  illustrious  names 
to  the  roll  of  Teutonic  Knights. 

So  at  length,  by  their  own  good  swords,  and 
what  they  no  doubt  deemed  a  more  irrefra- 
gable title,  the  grants  of  Popes  and  Emperors, 
^I?Sr'  the  Order  became  Sovereigns ;  a  singular  sov- 
ereignty, which  descended,  not  by  hereditary 
succession,  but  by  the  incorpor^yti^ucd^oew 
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Knights  into  the  Order.  The  whole  land  be- 
came the  absolute  property  of  the  Order,  to 
be  granted  out  but  to  Christians  only;  apos- 
tasy forfeited  all  title  to  land.  Their  subjects 
were  of  two  classes:  I.  The  old  Prussian,  con- 
verted to  Christianity  after  the  conquest 
Baptism  was  idBic  cmly  way  to  become  a  free- 
man, a  man.  The  conquered  unbeliever  who 
remained  an  unbeliever  was  die  slave,  die 
property  of  his  master,  as  much  as  his  horse 
or  hound.  The  three  ranks  which  subsisted 
among  the  Prussians,  as  in  most  of  the  Teu-s«5J«g^ 
tonic  and  kindred  tribes,  remained  under 
Christianity  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Order. 
The  great  land-owners,  the  owners  of  castles, 
held  immediately  of  the  Order:  their  estates 
had  descended  from  heathen  times.  These 
were:  i,  the  Withings;  2,  the  lower  vassals; 
and,  3,  those  which  answered  to  the  Leudes 
and  Lita  of  the  Germans,  retained  their  rank 
and  place  in  the  social  scale.  All  were  bound 
to  obey  the  call  to  war,  to  watch  and  ward; 
to  aid  in  building  and  fortifying  the  castles 
and  strongholds  of  the  Order.  II.  The  Ger- 
man immigrants  or  colonists.  These  were  all 
equally  under  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
Order.  The  cities  and  towns  were  all  Ger- 
man. The  Pn^ian  seems  to  have  disdain^ 
or  to  have  had  no  inclmation  to  the  burg^cr- 
lifei  There  were  also  German  villages,  each 
under  its  flchultheiss,  and  with  ks  own  proper 
government^    '-.'.:f-  •■^  ..  ■  Digitized  by  Google 
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Thus  was  Christendom  pushing  forwstrd  its 
^^?^  borders.  These  new  provinces  were  stili 
BmAror.  added  to  the  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity. 
The  Pope  grants,  the  Teutonic  Order  hold 
their  realm  on  the  conjoint  authority  of  the 
successor  of  Csesar  and  of  St.  Peter.  As  a 
religious  order,  they  are  the  unreluctant  vas- 
sals of  the  Pope;  as  Teutons,  they  owe  some 
undefined  subordination  to  the  Emperor. 

[In  1224,  R^ussia  suffers  the  first  Mongol 
invasion.  Castile  and  Leon  are  united  under 
one  crown  in  1230.    Frederick  II.  heads  the 

cl^e  Fifth  Crusade  in  1228,  and  obtains  the  resti- 
tution of  Jerusalem  and  several  other  cities, 
which  the  Christians  hold  till  1244.  ^^* 
hammed  I.  founds  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
in  1238.  Origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
1245.  In  1235,  the  Karismian  Turks^  driven 
forward  by  the  Mongols,  invade  Palestine. 
They  sack  and  bum  Jerusalem.     St.  Louis 

cninde.  of  Francc  sets  out  on  the  Sixth  Crusade  in 
1248.  He  sails  to  Egypt,  takes  Damietta 
(1249);  is  taken  prisoner  on  his  march  to 
Cairo;  released  in  1250;  sails  to  Acre  and 
there  wastes  four  years,  unable  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem. The  Mamelukes  assassinate  the  Sul- 
tan and  make  themselves  masters  of  Egypt 
(1250).  Alfonso  XII.  of  Castile  has  the 
Astronomical  Tables  compiled  (1253).  Hu- 
luku,  brother  of  the  great  Khan,  enters  Persia, 
becomes  Sultan  and  extirpajgi^j^^^Assassing 
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(i2j6).  The  Augustin  Friars  are  established 
(1256)*  In  1261,  Michael  Paleologus,  with 
Genoese  help,  reconquers  Constantinople 
from  the  Latins^  Baldwin  and  the  princi- 
pal nobles  escape  to  Italy.] 
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THE   BARONS*   WAR   AND   HRST    ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT 

(AJ>.  1257-1265) 


WILLIAM  STUBBS 

THE  struggle  opens  at  the  parliament 
held  at  Mid-Lent  at  Westminster,  in 
1257,  when  the  King  presented  his  son 
Edmund  to  the  barons  as  King  of  Sicily,  and 
announced  that  he  had  pledged  the  kingdom 
to  the  Pope  for  140,000  marks.  He  demanded 
an  aid,  a  tenth  of  all  church  revenue,  and  the 
income  of  all  vacant  benefices  for  five  years. 
The  clergy  remonstrated.  The  ears  of  all 
tingled,  says  the  historian,  and  their  hearts 
died  within  them,  but  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing 52,000  marks,  and  was  encouraged  to  try 
again.  This  he  did  the  next  year,  1258,  at  a 
of  1*58.^  parliament  held  soon  after  Easter  at  London. 
Every  one  brought  up  his  grievances;  the 
King  insisted  on  having  money.  The  Pope 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  merchants,  Henry 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  Pope;  was  all 
Christendom  to  be  bankrupt?  The  barons 
listened  with  impatience;  at  last  the  time  was 
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to  yield.  On  May  2  he  consented  that  a  par- 
liament should  be  called  at  Oxford  within  a 
month  after  Whitsuntide,  and  that  then  and 
there  a  commission  of  twenty*four  persons 
should  be  constituted,  twelve  members  of  the 
royal  council  already  chosen  and  twelve  elected 
by  the  barons ;  then  if  the  barons  would  do  their 
best  to  get  the  King  out  of  his  difficulties  by 
a  pecuniary  aid,  he  would,  with  the  advice  of 
these  twenty-four,  draw  up  measures  for  the 
reform  of  die  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal 
household  and  the  Church. 

At  Oxford  the  Parliament  met  on  June  11, 
and  the  barons  presented  a  long  list  of  gricv-  p^y^^ 
ances  which  they  insisted  should  be  reformed,  •^o*'^^ 
If  this  list  be  compared  with  the  list  of  griev- 
ances on  which  Magna  Charta  was  drawn  up, 
it  will  be  found  that  many  points  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  documents.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  notwithstanding  the  constant  con- 
firmations of  the  charters  which  were  issued 
by  the  King,  the  observance  of  them  was 
evaded  by  violence  or  by  chicanery;  that  the 
King  enforced  some  of  the  most  offensive 
feudal  rights,  and  that  his  officers  found  little 
check  on  their  exactions.  Castles  had  been 
multiplied,  the  itinerant  judges  had  made  use 
of  their  office  to  exact  large  sums  in  the  shape 
of  fines,  and  the  sheriffs  had  oppressed  the 
country  in  the  same  way.  English  fortresses 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
and  the  forest  laws  had  been  disregardedgizJby  Google 
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great  nwniber  of  other  evil  customs  are  now. 
recounted* 

These  grievances  were  to  be  redressed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year;  and  the  aliens  were 
to  be  removed  at  once  from  all  places  of  trust 
But  this  was  not  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
business.    The  Provisions  of  Oxford^  as  dieji] 
were  called,  were  intended  to  be  much  more 
than  an  enforcement  of  Magna  Charta;  a 
body  of  twenty-four  was  chosen,  twelve  by! 
the  King,  twelve  by  the  earls  and  barons,  to 
reform  the  grievances.    It  is  this  framework 
of  government,  the  permanent  council  of  fif- 
proYisions  tccn,  thc  thrce  annual  parliaments,  die  repre- 
'  sentation   of   the   community  of  the   realm 
through   twelve    representative   barons,  that 
is   historically   known    as   the    Constitution 
of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.     Henry  was 
again  and  again  forced  to  swear  to  it,  and 
to  proclaim  it  throughout  the  country.     The 
grievances  of  the  barons  were  met  by  a  set 
of  ordinances  called  the  Provisions  of  West- 
minster, which  were  produced   after  some 
trouble  in  October,  1259.    Before  the  scheme 
had   begun   to   work  the   foreign   favorites 
and  kinsmen  fled  from  the  court  and  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  country  with  some  scanty 
remnant  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.    Their  de- 
parture left  the  royalist  members  of  the  new 
administration  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

England  had  now,  it  would  appear,  adopted 
«  new  form  of  governmentiDJteafeit  nnist  have 
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been  already  sufficiently  clear.  tba(  so  many 
rival  interests  and  ambitious  leaders  would  Ditunton 
not  work  together^  mat  Henry  would  avail  »«~n»- 
himself  of  the  first  pretext  for  repudiating 
his  promises,  and  that  a  civil  war  would  al* 
most  certainly  follow.  The  first  year  of  this 
provisional  government  passed  away  quietly. 
The  King  of  the  Romans,  who  returned  from 
Germany  in  January,  1259,  was  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  provisions.  In  November,  Henry 
went  to  France,  returning  in  April,  1260. 
Inunediately  on  his  return  he  began  to  in- 
trigue for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
sent  for  absolution  to  Rome,  and  prepared  for 
war.  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  tried  to  prevent 
him  from  breaking  his  word,  but  before  the 
King  had  begun  the  contest  the  two  great  earls 
had  quarrelled;  Gloucester  could  not  bear^Jy^SS. 
Leicester,  Leicester  could  not  bear  a  rival.  A**'  "*"*"•*' 
general  reconciliation  was  the  prelude  as 
usual  to  a  general  struggle.  In  February, 
1261,  Henry  repudiated  his  oath,  and  seized 
the  Tower.  In  June,  he  produced  a  papal 
Bull  which  absolved  him  from  his  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  Provisions.  The  chiefs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Leicester  and  Gloucester,  took  up 
armSy  but  they  avoided  a  battle.  The  summer 
was  occupied  with  preparations  for  a  struggle, 
and  peace  was  made  in  the  winter.  In  1262, 
Henry  went  again  to  France  for  six  months, 
and  on  his  return  again  swore  to  the  Provi- 
sions; that  year  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  4^84 by  Google 
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and  Edwtrd  began  to  draw  nearer  to  his 
father.    Sinnm  was  without  a  rival,  and  no 
doubt  created  in  Edward  that  spirit  of  jealous 
mistrust  which  never  again  leit  him.     The 
next  year  was  one  of  open  war.    The  young 
wt'^  Earl  of  Gloucester  refused  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Edward;  Simon  insisted  that  the 
pertinacious  aliens  $h()uld  be  again  expelled. 
Twice  if  not  three  times  in  this  year  Henry 
was  forced  to  confirm  the  Provisions ;  but  Ed- 
ward saw  that  they  had  now  become  a  mere 
form  under  which  the  sovereignty  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  was  scarcely  hidden;  and  the 
increasing   conviction   of   this   induced   the 
barons  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  the  ar* 
bitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.    This  was 
done  on  December  i6,  1263.    The  conduct  of 
the  barons  after  the  award  of  Louis  IX.  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  wrong,  and  to  show  either 
that  Simon  de  Montforfs  views  had  devel- 
oped)  under  the  late  changes,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  personal  ambition  and  selfish  ends, 
or  that  other  causes  were  at  work  of  which 
we  have  no  information.    Both  parties  equally 
bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitration. 
Henry  took  the  wise  course  of  being  per- 
sonally present  on  the  occasion  and  taking  his 
son  Edward  with  him.     Some  of  the  barons 
also  appeared  in  person,  but  not  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  supporting  the  Welsh 
princes  in  their  war  with  Mortimer,  a  method 
of  continuing  the  struggle  which  was  neither 
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honest  nor  patriotic.  At  Amiens,  Louis  heard 
the  cause,  and  did  not  long  hesitate  abont  hiSAS^""' 
answer,  which  was  delivered  on  January  23, 
1264.  By  this  award  the  King  of  France  en- 
tirely annulled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and 
all  engagements  which  had  been  made  respect* 
ing  them.  Not  content  with  doing  this  in 
general  terms,  he  forbade  the  making  of  new 
statutes,  as  proposed  and  carried  out  in  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster,  ordered  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  royal  castles  to  the  King,  restored 
to  him  the  power  of  nominating  the  officers 
of  state  and  the  sheriffs,  the  nomination  of 
whom  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  by  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford;  he  annulled  the  order 
that  natives  of  England  alone  should  govern 
the  realm  of  England,  and  added  that  the  King 
should  have  full  and  free  power  in  his  tdng* 
dom  as  he  had  had  in  time  past  The  arbitra- 
tor, however,  added  that  all  the  charters  issued 
before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  should  hold 
good,  and  that  all  parties  should  condone  en- 
mities and  injuries  arising  from  the  late 
troubles. 

Louis  mentions  as  his  chief  motive  for  thus 
giving  the  verdict  practically  in  the  King's  mj^^;^^ 
favor,  the  fact  that  the  Provisions  had  already 
been  annulled  by  the  Pope,  and  the  parties 
bound  by  them  released  from  their  oatha. 

The  award  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
crown.  The  new  form  of  government  was  aK 
ready  giving  way,  and  both  parties  might  hairtj'^^S^^ 
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and  ought  to  have  submitted  to  the  sentence. 

Henry  had  had  a  severe  lesson,  and  might  not 

offend  again;  the  baronage  had  had  dieir 

Bffectsof  chance,  and  had  been  found  wanting  bodi  in 

the  award,  ^jjjjy  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  administrative  power. 

Neither  party,  however,  acquiesced  in  the  ad- 
monition, and  each  of  course  laid  on  the  other 
the  blame  of  disregarding  a  judgment  by 
which  both  had  sworn  to  stand.    At  first  the 
war  was  continued  on  the  Welsh  marches  prin- 
cipally; Edward's  forces  assisting  Mortimer, 
and  Montfort  continuing  to  support  Llewelyn, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  opponent    But  when 
the  King  returned  from  France,  as  he  did  in 
February,  the  struggle  became  general. 
ReqMmti.       Thc  responsibility  of  this  rests  unquestion- 
SS^i.'*'*  ably  with  Simon  de  Montfort;  how  far  he  was 
justified  by  the  greatness  of  the  necessity,  is 
another  question.     He  had  the  sympadiy  of 
the  Londoners,  which  was  probably  shared  by 
^^        the  burghers  of  the  great  towns,  that  of  the 
Sf^ST*"    clcrgy>  except  those  who  were  led  by  the  Pope 
^f^m"^^   entirely,  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  great 
de  Montfort  j^^jy  of  the  pcoplc.    The  barons  by  them- 
selves would  have  treated  with  the  King;  they 
would  probably  have  thrown  over  Earl  Simon, 
if  only  they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  foreign- 
ers, and  had  England  for  the  English.     On 
March  31,  however,  while  negotiations  were 
proceeding,  the  Londoners  broke  into  riot 
against  the  King,  and  he  in  his  anger  put  an 
end  to  die  consultation.  The  war  began  favor* 
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ably  for  tbe  King;  NorthamfMon  wastafceo, 
^^[altinghaizii  opened  her  gates,  and  Tudraryy 
^le^ciade  of  the  Ferrers^  sarrcndemd  to  Ed-Y^w^ 
waif d*  Earl  9imon  had  his  successes,  too,  and 
captored  Warvfick.  Botb  parties  dien  turned 
teudiward.  Earl  Simoa  besieged  Rocbester, 
the  King  marched  to  relieve  it.  Henry  also 
took  Tunbridge,  the  Earl  of  Gkmcester's  cas- 
tle, for  die  yoong  Earl  of  Glcmcester  was  now 
OR  the  barons'  Side;  then  he  collected  his 
forces  at  Lewes,  whone  he  arrived  in  the  first 
.week  erf  May* 

.  Lewes  cattle  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
cnne,  whoihad  tbionghout  stood  on  the  King's 
tide.  The  barons  also  collected  their  hoit  in 
theimmediate  neighborhood;  but  before  fight- 
ing they  mad^  one  bid  for  peace.  The  two 
bishops  who  were  the  chief  political  advkers 
of  vdie  dbarans— 'the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Londonr—brooght  die  proposition  to  the  King ; 
i^tfaey  would  give  50^000  marks  in  payment  for 
.damages  ddoe  in  the  late  struggle,  if  he  would 
cofifimi  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  The  offer 
waa  sealed  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
<jlottcester,'^d  dated  on  May  i^.  Th«  King 
jietnmed  an  answer  of  defiance,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  formal  dhallenge  on  the  part 
nxi  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Edward,  and  the 
>rest  oi^be^  loyalist  barons.  N<^  time  was  lost ;  ^^^j^^ 
<m  the  very  next  day  the  battle  was  fought,  add  ^"^ 
iortnne  declared  agaimt  the  King.  He  bad 
She^  lai^;ernforce,  hot  all  the  skill,  care,  =  and  ogle 
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earnestness  was  on  the  side  of  the  barons. 
SioKm,  who  had  broken  his  leg  a  few  months 
before — ^an  accidrat  which  prevented  him 
from  going  to  meet  the  King  of  France  at 
Amiens — had  been  obliged  to  use  a  carriage 
during  the  late  marches;  he  now  posted  his 
carriage  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  himself 
went  elsewhere.  Edward,  thinking  that  if  he 
could  capture  the  Earl,  the  struggle  would  be 
over,  attacked  the  post  where  the  carriage  was 
seen,  routed  and  pursued  the  defenders,  and 
going  too  far  in  pursuit,  left  his  father  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  Earl.    King  Henry  was  a 

H«ry*t  brave  man,  but  of  course  no  general,  for  he 
had  never  seen  anything  like  real  war  before. 
He  defended  himself  stoutly;  two  horses  were 
killed  under  him,  and  he  was  wounded  and 
bruised  by  the  swords  and  maces  of  his  ad- 
versaries, who  were  in  close  hand-to-hand 
combat.  When  he  had  lost  most  of  his  imme- 
diate retainers,  he  retreated  into  the  priory  of 
Lewes.  The  King  of  die  Romans,  who  had 
commanded  the  centre  of  the  royal  army,  was 
already  compelled  to  retreat,  and,  while  Henry 
was  still  struggling,  had  been  taken  captive  in 
a  windmill,  which  made  the  adversaries  very 

£f^SZ(SL  merry.  A  general  rout  followed.  The  baro- 
nial party  was  victorious  long  before  Edward 
returned  from  his  unfortunate  pursuit,  and 
many  of  the  King's  most  powerful  friends  se- 
cured themselves  by  flight.  The  next  day  an 
arbitration  was  determined  on^  called  the  Mise 
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of  Lewes,  and  the  Kifig  gave  himself  and  his 
sd»  into  die  hands  of  Simon,  who,  f¥om  (fiat 
time  to  the  endiof  the  struggle  in  the  next  year, 
rtaled'inthd  King's  naihe: 

Tte  Mise  of  Lewes  contained  seven  artidieS,  Jf^iSS 
the  »09t  important  of  which  prescribed  the 
employnient  of  native  comisellors,  and  bound 
the  King  to  a<:t  by  the  advice  of  the  council 
whidk  would  be  provided  for  him.  Measures 
were  also  taken  for  obtaining  a  new  arbitra- 
tion. Thuf  En^and  for  die  second  tim6  with- 
in^seven  yeatis  passed  under  a  new  constitutibn. 
The  systemt  devised  at  the  Couhci!  of  Oxford 
hi  iz^^as  not  revived,  but  a  parliament  was 
called  to  devfise  or  ratify^  a  new  scheme.  '^  TTiis 
assemidycbmprised  four  knights  from  each 
riii^ep  as<  well  as  the  ordinary  dements,  thfe 
bishops  and  abbots,  earls  and  barons^  Who 
fmwAod  the  usual  'parliament.  ^  In  it  the  new 
lormiol  igovernmenf  was  drawn  up.  This 
time  *hc  King  was^  bound  to  act  by  the  advice 
of  nm^  conRseltors.  Of  the  nine  three  were 
to  be  vin  constant  attendance  on  the  King,  and 
iiis^oveteignjaudiority  was,  in  fact,  to  be  eit- 
erdted;  by  and  through  them.  They  were  to 
Qomiffate  the  great  fiinctioniEiries  of  the  state 
and  ithii  other  ministers  vi^hote  apjpointment 
bad  before  rested  wld)  the  King,  and  dieir 
iiiithotoity  war  to  last  uiitil  alt  die  points  of 
cmitlwrei^y  iw^e  settled  by  the  arbitration 
patM^ided  in  the  Mise  of  L*wes.    '  J^ 

Thesfe  kMkgqy^hiti  England  tintfl  die  bkt^  ogle 
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tie  of  Eveshaiii.  But  their  reign  .was  not  an 
easy  or  peaceful  one.  The  Pope  was  still  zeal^ 
ous  for  Henry,  and  left  no  means  untried  by 
which  the  bishops  might  be  d^:ached  from  the 
barons.  The  Queen  collected  a  great  army  in 
oi^Sw  France  and  prepared  to  invade  Engli»id|  as^ 
I^""  sisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  her 
uncle,  and  all  the  English  refugees  who  had 
come  under  the  rod  of  Earl  Simon.  Morti- 
mer also  made  an  attempt  to  prolong  the  stfite 
of  war  on  the  border.  Nothing,  however, 
came  of  (these  preparations  during  this  year: 
the  new  government  professed  itself  to  be  pm* 
visional)  and  negotiations  were  resumed,  by 
which  the  King  of  France,  now  better  in^ 
formed,  was  to  settle  all  controversies*  In 
Deconber  a  summons  went  forth  fof  a  new 
par^iamei^. 
The  pariu.  Thisjs  thc  famous  Parliament,  as  it  is  called, 
sS^'^de  oi  Simon  de  Moiitf ort  the  first  assembly  ol  the 
sort  to  Whidi  representatives  of  the  hbroa^ 
towns  were  called;  arid  thusi  to  some  exteiit 
forms  a  landmark  in  English  history,  i  It  was 
not  made  a  precedent,  and  in  fact  it  is  n6t  till 
thirty  years  after  that  the  representatives  of 
the  towns  be^  regularly  to  sit  in  parliament; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  iiotal^e  date^:  •  Nor 
was  the  assembly  itself  what  would  be  called 
»  full  and^  free  parliament,  only  those  peiwns 
being  silmmdned  who  were  f avorabte  to  tiie 
new  rigitne;  but  five  earls  and  elj^iceien 
barons,  and  an  >  overwhelming  number  of  the 
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lower  clergy,  knights,  and  burghers,  who  were 
of  course  supporters  of  Earl  Simon.  It  met 
on  January  20,  1265^  and  did  not  effect  omch. 
E)dward,  however,  was  allowed  tt>  make  terais 
for  his  liberation,  and  Simon  secured  for  him* 
self  and  his  family  the  earldom  of  Chester, 
giving  up  to  Edward,  however,  other  estates 
by  way  of  exchange. 

Already,  however,  dissensions  were  spring*- 
ing  up.  Earl  Simon's  sons,  who  did  very  little 
credit  to  his  instructions,  and  on  whom  perr  impoucF 
haps  some  of  the  blame  may  rest  of  which  2^'« 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  their  father, 
managed  to  offend  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
They  challenged  the  Clares  to  a  tournament 
at  Dunstable;  When  they  were  ready  and  al* 
ready  angry  and  prepared  to  turn  the  festive 
meeting  into  a  battle,  it  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  King  or  by  Earl  Simon^  acting  in  his 
natme.  Gloucester  and  his  kinsmen  deemed 
themselves  insulted,  and  immediately  began 
to  n^otiate  with  the  Mortimers;  and,  when 
hostilities  were  jtast  beginning,  Edward. es-sicape of 
caped  f rom  his  honorable  keeping  at  Hereford 
and  joined  die  party. 

>  From  ffiis  point  action  is  rapidi  Simon, 
with  the  King  in  his  train,  marched  into  the 
West,  and  advanced  into  South  Wales.  Ed- 
ward and  Glpucester,  pimed  by  Mortimer, 
mustered  their  adherents  in  die  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire  country,  and  then  rushed  ck)wn  bf  * 
way  of  Worcester  on  the  town  of  Qtoucest^^^ogle 
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wihkh  surrendered^  on  Jime  29^  thus  cutting 
off  the  EaurFs  return.  The  younger  Simon 
de  Montlort,  the  Earl's  second  s<»,  being 
•umttioned  to  his  lather's  aid^  came  up^  from 
Feyemey^  which  he  was  besieging,  plundered 
jWinchester,  and  took  up  his  position  at  Kenil- 
wordi.  His  father  meantime  had  got  back  to 
Hereford  and  formed  a  plan  for  surrounding 
Edward.  Edward,  however,  had  now  learned 
vigilance  and  caution.  He  took  the  initiativei 
succeeded  in  routing  the  young  Simon  and 
nearly  capturing  Kenilwortb,  and  thus  turned 
die  tables  on  the  EarL  Simon  marched  on  to 
Evesham,  expectmg  to  meet  his  son;  tn^^ad 
of  his  son  he  met  his  nephew ;  and,  on' August 
Battle  of  4^  the  bdtde  fought  there  reirersed  the  jndg- 
^1^  meiit  of  Lewes.  There  the  great  Earl  fell, 
simoii.  and  with  him  Hugh  le  I^peftser,  the  bircms' 
justiciar,  fighting  bravely,  but  mthont  ihucfa 
bopei'  '^    '■■■  '"^     ^  ••    ' 

The  tnterest  of  the  reign,  a jid  iiideed  its  im- 
portance, ends  here.  Simon  is  the  lieto  of  the 
latter  part  of  it,  and  the  death  of  SimoJEi  closed 
It,  although  die  King  reigns  for  seveb  years 
longer^  The  war  does  not  end  here :  die-  rem- 
nant'df  the  baronial  party  held  out  at  Kehil- 
wordi  until  October,  1266.  There  the  last 
suppbrters  of  ^rl  Simon,  the  men  whdSe  it- 
titude  toward  Heftry  was  unpardonable,  had 
made  their  stand.  The  final  agreen^nt(  which 
Dktamde  wus  drAwu  Up  ^t  the  siege,  and  whidi  19  called 
cnuworth^^  0ictum  dc  Keuilwordi,  was 'intended  to 
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settle  all  differences,  and  for  the  most  part  it 
did  S0|  by  allowing  those  who  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  to  redeem  their  posses* 
sions  by  fines.  But  until  the  end  of  1267  diere 
were  constant  outbreaks.  The  Isle  of  Ely  was 
made  the  refuge  of  one  set,  just  as  it  had  been 
two  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  raised 
the  banner  of  revolt,  declaring  that  the  King 
was  dealing  too  hardly  with  the  victims,  and 
the  Londoners  were  very  loth  indeed  to  lose 
the  power  and  advantages  which  they  had  ser 
cured  by  their  alliance  with  Simon.  But  grad- 
ually all  the  storm  subsided.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  Marlborough,  in  November,  1267, 
the  King  renewed  the  Provisions  of  Westmin- 
ster of  1259,  by  which  the  most  valuable  legal 
reforms  of  the  constitutional  party  became  em« 
bodied  in  statutes.  In  1268,  the  papal  legate 
held  a  council  for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  Edward,  with  many  of  the  lead-  g>»^^ 
ing  nobles,  took  the  Cross.  In  1270,  they  went 
on  Crusade,  and  the  Londoners  were  restored 
to  favor.  In  December,  1271,  the  King  of 
the  Romans  died,  broken-hearted  at  the  loss 
of  his  son  Henry,  who  was  murdered  by  the  hSS^ul 
Montforts  at  Viterbo.  In  1272,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  Henry  III.  died;  and  so  completely 
was  the  kingdom  then  at  peace,  that  Edward, 
although  far  away  from  England,  was  at  once 
proclaimed  King,  and  oaths  of  fealty  were 
taken  to  him  in  his  absence.  oigfe,,  ^y  Google 
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[Kvblai  Khan  (1259-1294)  builds  and 
makes  Pekin  his  capital;  subdues  Southern 
China  in  1279;  becomes  Great  Khan  of  Chin^ 
and  adopts  Chinese  manners  and  customs. 
(The  Manaelukes  make  bead  against  the  Mon- 
gols; occupy  Danuiscus  and  Aleppo  (1260), 
attack  die  Christians  and  take  Antioch  ( 1 268) . 
St  Louis  heads  die  Eighth  (and  last)  Cru- 
sade ( 1270) ;  be  dies  of  plague  before  Tunis. 
Edward  I.  proceeds  to  Palestine;  raises  die 
siege  of  Acre,  advances  to  Nazattth  and  ex- 
acts a  ten  yfcars*  truce.  The  Maniielukes  cap- 
ture Acre  in  1291,  and  end  the  Latin  king< 
dorti  of  Jenisalwn.]  ;       . 


\  •    I  / 
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THE     SICILIAN     VESPERS 

(AJ>.  1282) 

JULES  MICHELET 

LL  powerful  as  he  was/  the  son  of  St. 
Louis  was  not  the  true  head  of  the^^'*"' 
bouse  of  France;  its  head  was  the 
sainted  King's  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Charles  had  used  and  abused  his  unexampled 
good  fortune.  Youngest  son  of  the  house  of 
France,  he  had  become  Count  of  Provence, 
King  of  Naples,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Jerusalem, 
and  more  than  king — niaster  and  ruler  of 
popes.  To  him  might  have  been  applied 
what  was  said  to  the  famous  Ugolin:  ^^What 
is  there  wanting  to  mte?''  asked  the  tyrant  of 
Pisa.    "Nothing  but  the  anger  of  GodF' 

For  three  years  nearly,  he  reigned  almost 
Pope  in  Italy,  as  he  would  not  allow  of  the 
nomination  of  a  Pope  on  the  demise  of  Clem- 
ent IV.  This  pontiff  had  found  that  for 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  the 
Frenchman  promised  to  pay  him  yearly,  he 
fiad  delivered  into  his  hands  not  only  the  Two 
Sicilies,  but  all  Italy.  Charles  got  himself 
named  by  him  Senator  of  Rome  and  Imperi^oogle 
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Vicar  in  Tuscany.    He  was  accepted  as  suze- 
rain by  Placenza,  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena, 
Ferrara,  Reggio,  and,  subsequently,  even  by 
Milan,  as  well  as  by  many  cities  of  Piedmont 
and  of  Romagna.    All  Tuscany  had  chosen 
SSiS"^'  him  peace-maker.    "Kill  every  man  of  them," 
'^^'       was  the   reply  of  this  peace-maker  to   the 
Guelphs  of  Florence,  when  they  asked  him 
what  they  should  do  with  their  Ghibelline 
prisoners. 
Conspiracy  abroad,   conspiracy  at  home: 
itaiiaM     ^^  Italians  reckon  themselves  masters  of  the 
22SptaS:y.  art.    They  have  always  conspired,  but  rarely 
succeeded;  yet  enterprises  of  the  kind  have 
had  to  this  artistic  people  the  captivation  of 
a  work  of  art,  of  a  drama  unalloyed  by  fiction, 
of  a  real  tragedy  in  which  they  desiderated 
til  die  effects  of  the  drama,  requiring  nu* 
merous  spectators  and  some  solemn  occasion, 
as  that  of  a  great  festival,  for  instance ;  their 
theatre  would  often  be  a  temple;  the  hour, 
that  of  the  elevation  of  the  host* 

The  conspiracy  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak  was  of  a  far  different  character  from 
those  of  the  Pazzi  or  of  the  Olgiati.  The 
work  in  hand  was  not  a  dagger^s  blow — ^the 
killing  a  man  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  owa 
life,  and  which  after  all  leads  to  nothing— bat 
(he  rousing  of  Sicily  and  of  die  world ;  coa* 

*  The  aomeat  choeen  by  the  Ttud  for  the  aMassination  of 
the  Medicig  and  by  the  Olgiati  to  put  to  death  J6hn  Qaleas 
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spiringy  negotiating,  encouraging  conspiracy 
t^  insurrection,  and  insurrection  by  con- 
piracy;  the  raising  up  of  a  Mdiole  people,  conspiracy 
and  yet  holding  them  in;  the  organizing  of^^^^^* 
war,  yet  simulating  peace. .  This  desi^,  so 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  was  of  all  others 
the  most  just, — for  it  was  undertaken  to  expd 
the  foreigner. 

The  strong  head  which  conceived  this  great 
thing,  and  which  accomplished  it — a  head 
coldly  ardent,  hardly  obstinate  and  astute, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  South-^was  Cala-{^^^ 
brian.  He  was  a  physician,  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  cmirt  of  Frederick  II«,  lord  of 
the  island  of  Prochyta;  and,  as  their  phy- 
sician, he  had  been  the  friend  and  confidant 
both  of  Frederick  and  of  Manfred.  To  please 
these  freethinkers  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
it  behooved  to  be  a  frfiysician,  either  Arab  or 
Jew;  and  admissicm  was  gained  into  their 
houses  rather  through  the  channel  of  the 
school  of  Salemo  than  of  die  Church.  Prob- 
ably diis  school  taught  its  adepts  something 
more  than  the  innocent  prescriptions  which  it 
has  left  us  in  its  Leonine  veises.  

After  the  downfall  of  Manfred,  Procida^^ 
took  refuge  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  young  King,  Don  Pedro,  diat 
llie  faidiful  servant  of  die  house  of  Swabia 
first  betook  himself;  to  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  the  Queen  Constanza.  The  Aragon- 
received  him  kindly,  gavi^  him  lands  ai^^S^^ 
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lordships,  but  listened  coldly  to  his  sugges- 
ti<His  of  war  with  the  house  of  France;  the 
forces  were  too  dispro|K>rtionate.    The  hatred 
of  ChriMendom  against  this  house  had  first  to 
be  aggravated;  and  he  preferred  refusiiYgi  and 
waiting.  So  he  allowed  the  adventurer  to  pur- 
sue his  plans,  without  ccmipromising  himself. 
To  take  all  suspicion  from  him,  Procida  sold 
bis  Spanish  estates  and  disappear^.     None 
knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
He  left  secretly,  attired  as  a  Franciscan :  so 
^te&    humble  a  disguise  was  also  the  safest    The 
ciSfSSr  Mendicants    strayed    everywhere;    begged, 
^    Anjou.      ji^^  ^^  little,  and  were  everywhere  well 
received.     Subtle,  eloquent  and  able  men, 
they  discharged  a  multiplicity  of  worldly 
commissions  with   discretion.     Europe  was 
filled  with  their  activity.   Messengers,  preadi- 
ers,  and  at  times  diplomatists,  they  were  dien 
what  the   post  and   press  now   are.     Pro- 
cida, then,  assumed  die  dirty  gown  of  the 
Mendicants,  and  wrat  humbly  and  barefoot 
to  seek  throughout  the  world   enemies  to 
Charles  of  Anjou. 
HeTidto       Enemies  were  not  wanting.    The  difficull^ 
^iSi  was  to  bring  them  to  an  understanding,  to 
"^^      bring  them  to  act  simultaneously  and  con- 
temporaneously.   At  first  he  repairs  to  Sicily, 
to  the  very  volcano  of  the  revolution;  seesi 
listens,  and  observes.    The  signs  of  ap{Nrotdi- 
ing  eruption  were  visible — concentrated  rage, 
a  stifled  sound  of  effervescence,  mummrB  aod 
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iflettce.  Ghlflet  wfts  exfaatsting  his  unhappy 
pieopk  in  order  tof  subject  another;  and  the 
isle  was  full  of^  preparations  and  menaces 
against  die  Oreeks.  Procida  passes  on  to 
Constantinople^  warns  Paleologus,  and  gives 
hhttii  exact  information  of  his  enemy^s  move- 
ments* Charfes  had  already  despatsdied  three 
tbouranfd  men  to  Dorazzo,  and  was  about  to 
follow  yn^  a  httndred  galleys  and  five  hun^ 
dred  transports.  His  success  was  assured; 
for  Venice  did  not  hesitate  to  embark  in  die 
enterprise^  and  contributed  fdrty  galleys  and 
her  Doge,  who  was  still  a  Dandolo.  The 
Fourth  Crusade  wai  about  to  be  repeated; 
and^  Paleblogiis,  ki  des|>airy  knew  not  what  to 
do.  ^^What  to  do?  Give  mef  money.  I  will  find 
ycm  a  defender,  whd  has  no  money,  but  wlM 
bas^  ami'^' :  •  •  ^ ■ 

Prodda  returned  to  Sicily  with  one  of 
Paleologus's  secretaries,   introduced  him  to  fj^gr 
Hie  Sidtian  batons,  and  then  to  the  Pope,  widi;^^ 
whomf  he  had  ^a  sect^t  interview  in  the  castle  ^'^' 
of  Soriano.     The  Greek  EtaHperor  desired, 
above  all,  die  signature  of  the  Pope,  to  whom 
he  had  bera  but  tecendy  reconciled ;  but 
Nidiidas  beidfiaited  "to  emibark  in  so  vast  an 
imdertaking.    Prodda  gave  him  money.  Ae- 
cof^Smg  to  other  accmmts,  be  had  only  to  re^ 
aaiffdtbe  poaCEff,^it4io  was  a  Roman  and  an 
Ckrrim,  of  ft  saying  of  Charles  of  An)du's. 
tWhen  a  -  Pope  proposed  a  marriage  between, 
litt^niewOviini  and  Charies  of  Anjou^s  so^^^S^^ 
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Charles  had  said:  ^^Does  he  fancy  because  he 
wears  red  stockings  that  the  blood  of  his  Or* 
sini  can  mingle  with  the  blood  of  France  ?'* 

Nicholas  signed  the  treaty,  but  died  shortly 
after.  The  whole  work  seemed  broken  up 
and  destroyed.  Charles  became  more  power- 
ful than  even  He  succeeded  in  having  a  Pope 
of  his  own.  He  drove  from  the  conclave  the 
Ghibelline  cardinals,  and  compelled  the  nomi* 
nation  of  a  Frenchman,  an  old  monk  of  Tours, 

chariM't    a  servile  and  trembling  creature  of  his  house. 

tSSSam.  This  was  to  make  himself  Pope.  He  became 
once  more  Senator  of  Rome,  and  placed  garri- 
sons in  all  the  holds  of  the  Church.  This 
time  the  Pope  could  not  escape  him.  He  kept 
him  with  him  at  Viterbo,  and  would  not  let 
him  out  of  his  sight.  When  the  unhappy  Si- 
cilians came  to  implore  the  Pope's  mediation 
with  their  King,  they  saw  their  enemy  by 
r  ckMWt   their  judge,  the  King  sitting  by  the  side  of  Che 

^tiSf^  Pope.  The  only  answer  the  deputies  received 
was  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon — ^yet  were 
they  a  bishop  and  a  monk. 

Sicily  had  no  pity  to  expect  from  Charles  of 
Anjou.  Half  Arab,  it  held  out  obstinately  for 
the  friends  of  the  Arabs,  for  Manfred  and  his 
house.  All  the  insults  witfi  which  the  con- 
querors could  load  the  Sicilian  people  seemed 
to  them  but  so  many  reprisals.  The  petu^ 
lance  of  the  Provencals,  and  their  brutal  jo- 
viality, are  well  known;  but  had  national  in- 
tipathies  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  been 
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tbe  only  sufojects  of  compUint,  tliere  mig^t 
have  been  hopes;  of  the  evils  initigatmg. 
What,  however,  threatened  to  increase  and 
to  weig^  each  day  more  heavily^  was  a  first 
and  uwkilfnl  attempt  at  taxation^-rthe  in-^ 
vasion  of  treasury  agents  and  <^  finance  in 
tkc  world  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Eheid. 
iThis  mitiimi  of  husbandmen  and  of  Sffaep^ 
herds  ^  had,  undef  every  change  of  master, 
preserved  something  of  its  ancient  indepen- 
dence. Till  now,  they  had  found  st^itude 
in  ^mountain  and  liberty  in  flie  desert; 
But  now,  the  tax-gatheter  explored  the  t^hoie 
island,  inquisitive  traveller  I  he  measures  the  uS^  *** 
vaileyf  scales  the  rdCk^  valuer  the  inaccessible 
peak.  He  rears  his  oflke  under  the  mountain 
daftstnutj  or  hunts  out  and  registers  th^  goat 
wan<tering  on  the  ledges  <^  the  rocks,  in  the 
midst  of  lava  and  of  snow; 

It  was)  Monday,  *c  30th  of  March,  1282^ 
Easier  Monday.  In  Sicily^  it  is  already  sum- 
mer-^jost  as  it  would  be  with  us  on  St  John'* 
Day,  when  the  heat  hits  begun  to  be  intense, 
and  the  ground,  moist  and  warm,  is  lost  be* 
neath'  the  grassy  and  the  grass  beneath  the 
flon^rs.  ^Bastet  iia  voluptuous  moment  in 
thiMe  countries.  With  the  closing  of  Lent,sprin^to 
abstinence^disappekrs^  and  sensuality  awakens;  ^'^^• 
fierce  and  ardent,  and  sharpened  by  devotion 
— Gbd  has  liad  'his  sliare,  the  senses  claim 
theirs.  fThe  change)  is  a  Sudden  one:  evei^y 
flower  starts  at  once  from  the  ground,  every   c>gle 
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beituty  is  in  f ulneis  of  bloom.  It  is  a  trium- 
phant outburst  of  life,  sensuality's  revoige^ 
an  insurrection  of  nature. 

This  day,  then,  this  Easter  Monday^  all, 
both  men  and  women,  went  up  the  beautiful 
hill,  according  to  custcHU,  from  Palermo  to 
Monreale,  to  hear  vespers.  The  foreigners 
were  there  to  trouble  the  festival:  so  great  an 
assemblage  of  people  was  not  without  giving 
ofS?^  them  uneasiness.  The  viceroy  had  forbidden 
the  wearing  of  arms,  or  exercising  with  diem, 
as  was  the  cust<Mn  on  that  day.  Perhaps  he 
had  noticed  the  concourse  of  nobles,  for  Pro- 
cida  had  had  the  address  to  assemble  them 
at  Palermo.  The  opportunity,  however,  was 
wanting;  and  it  was  presented  by  a  French- 
man beyond  Procida's  hopes.  This  man, 
named  Drouet,  stopped  a  beautiful  girl,  of 
noble  birth,  whom  her  bridegroom  and  the 
whole  family  were  conducting  to  the  church. 
Having  searched  the  bridegroom  and  found 
no  arms,  he  pretended  to  think  the  maiden  had 
them  about  her,  and  passed  his  hand  under 
her  gown.  She  faints.  The  Frenchman  is  at 
once  disarmed,  and  slain  with  his  own  sword. 
A  cry  is  raised,  "Death,  deadi  to  the  French  T^ 
In  all  directions  they  are  cut  down.  Their 
houses,  it  is  said,  had  been  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  beforehand.  Whoever  could 
not  pronounce  the  Italian  c  or  ch  {ceci,  ciceri) 
was  immediately  put  to  death. 
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[In  1284,  Genoa  extinguishes  the  sea*power 
of  Pisa  at  Maloria.  In  1292,  the  Mongols 
drive  the  last  Sultan  of  Iconium  from  his 
throne.  He  dies  at  Constantinople  in  1308. 
In  1^3^  Edward  subdues  Wales;  and  from 
1297  to  1303  Wallace  unsuccessfully  strug- 
gles for  the  freedom  ci  Scotland.  In  1299, 
Othman  presses  through  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, invades  Nicomedia,  and  founds  the  Otto- 
man Eitipire.] 
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AoMUty. 


^  ILL  quite  recently  it  had  never  been  prer 
cisely  ascertained  whether  the  imnaedi* 
ate  f am^y  oi  our  Traveller  belonged 
ctotaMto  to  the  Nobles  of  Venice,  properly  so-caUed, 
who  had  seats  in  the  Grand  Council,  and  were 
enrolled  iU;  the  Libro  d'Oro.  Ramu8io,t  ia- 
deed,  styles  pur  Marco  Nobile  and  Magnifict), 
and  Rusticiano,  the  actual  scribe  of  the  Trav- 
eller's recollections,  calU  him  ''sajes  et  noble 
citmens  (lie  l^enece/^  t)ut  R^mu^io's  accuracy, 
and  Rii^ticiano's  precision  are  scarcely  to 
hfi  (Jepended  on.  Very  recently,  however, 
sincie  the  subject  has  been  discussed  with  ac- 
complished students  of  the  Venice  archives, 
proofs  h^ve  been  found  establishing  Marco's 
personal  claim  to  nobility,  inasmuch  as  both 
in  jvfdicial  decisions  and  in  o^cial  resolutions 
of  the  Great  Council,  he  is  designated  Nobilis 
Vir^  a  f ormvila  which  would  never  have  been 
i^sed  in  such  document  (I  am  assured)  had  he 
not  been  technically  noble« 
Qf  the  three  sons  of  Andrea  Polo  of  S. 

<     ■  I.  .       :•  Marco Polo^s earUest biographrf.^^^^^ 
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Felice,  Marco  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest^ 
and  Maffeo  the  youngest.  They  were  all  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  and  apparently  in  a  part- 
nership, which  to  some  extent  held  good  even 
when  the  two  younger  had  been  many  years 
absent  in  the  Far  East.  Marco  seems  to  have  JffiS?*** 
been  established  for  a  time  at  Constantinople, 
and  also  to  have  had  a  house  (no  doubt  of 
business)  at  Soldaia  in  the  Crimea,  where  his 
son  and  daughter,  Nicolo  and  Maroca  by 
name,  were  living  in  1280. 

Nicolo  Polo,  the  second  of  the  brothers, 
had  two  legitimate  sons,  Marco,  born  in 
1254,  and  Maffeo.  The  story  opens  in  1260, 
when  we  find  the  two  brothers,  Nicolo  and 
MafFeo  the  Elder,  at  Constantinople.  How 
Icmg  they  had  been  absent  from  Venice  we 
are  not  distinctly  told.  Nicolo  had  left  his 
wife  there  behind  him;  Maffeo  apparently 
was  a  bachelor.  In  the  year  named  they 
started  on  a  trading  venture  to  the  Crimea,  SSS^*""* 
whence  a  succession  of  openings  and  chances,  S&tfmvdt 
recounted  in  the  introductory  chapters  of 
Marco's  work,  carried  them  far  north  along 
the  Volga,  and  thence  first  to  Bokhara  and 
then  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Khan  Kublai 
in  the  Far  East,  on  or  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Cathay.  That  a  great  and  civilized 
country,  so  called,  existed  in  the  extremity  of 
Asia  had  already  been  reported  in  Europe  by 
the  Friars  Piano  Carpini  (1246)  and  William^ 
'de  Rubruquis  (1253),  who  had  not  indeed^^^gl^ 
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reafii^d  its  Iroatiers^  but  had  met  with  its  peo- 
ple at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Khan  in  Most- 
goUa;  while  the  Utter  of  the  tivo^  with  char- 
acteristic acuiiien»  had  $een  that  they:  weK 
identical  with  the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

Kublai  had  never  before  fallen  in  with  Eqt 
ropean  gentlemen.  He  was  delisted  with 
these  Venetians^  listened  with  strong  infi^eat 
to  all  that  they  had  to  tell  him  of  the  Latin 
World,  and  determined  to  send  them  hack  as 

Thdr       his  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  accompaaied  by. 

l^ttUM  an  officer  of  his  own  court  His  letters  ta  the 
Pppe,  ^|i8  the  Polos  represent  them,  vrcnc 
mainly  to  desire  the  despatch  of  a  large  body 
of  educated  missionaries  to  conyert  hi^  people 
to  Christianity.  It  is  aot  likely  that  leUg- 
ipusvmotiyes  influenced  Kublai  in  this,  but  he 
probably  desired  religious  aid  in  softening  atui 
f  iyili2u^  his  ru^  kinsmen  of  .the  Slei^f^ 
4n4.  judged,  from  what  he  saw  io  the  Vene- 
tians and  heard  from  them,  that  Europe  ctoidd^ 
afford. such  a^id  of ;  a  higher  qualily-:than  die 
degenerate  Oriental  Christians  with  whom  he 
was  f  amUiar,;  or  the  Tibetim  Lamas  oe  whom 
his  patronage  eventually  devolved  when  Rome 
sa  deplorably  failed  to  meet  his  advances. 

Xh?  brothers  arrived  at  Acre  in  April,  C26^ 
and  fqund  that  no  Pope  existed^  idr  Clement 
lY.  wa$  dead  the  year  before,  and  no  ncwielec- 
tipn  had  taken  places  So,  they  w«nt  facane* to 
y e^e  IQ  see  how  thiaga  stood  there  after  «their 
absence  of  so  maaj  yc^rs.    The  wife  of  Ni- 
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coio  was  no  longer  among  the  living^  but  he 
found  his  son  Marco  a  fine  lad  of  fifteen. 

The  Papal  interregnum  was  the  longest 
known,  at  least  since  the  Dark  Ages.  Those 
two  years  passed,  and  yet  the  cardinals  at 
jViterbo  had  come  to  no  agreement.  The 
brothers  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Great  Khan 
think  them  faithless,  and  perhaps  they  han- 
kered after  the  virgin  field  of  speculation  that 
they  had  discovered ;  so  they  started  again  for 
the  East,  taking  young  Mark  with  them.  If  second 
there  be  no  mistake  in  the  time  (three  years *2SfSL 
and  a  half),  ascribed  to  this  journey  in  all  the 
existing  texts,  the  travellers  did  not  reach  the 
court  till  about  May  of  1275. 

Kublai  received  the  Venetians  with  great 
cordiality,  and  took  kindly  to  young  Mark, 
who  must  have  been  by  this  time  one  and 
twenty.  The  Joenne  Bacheler,  as  the  story 
calls  him,  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages  and  written  characters  in 
chief  use  among  the  multifarious  nationalities 
included  in  the  Khan's  court  and  administra- 
tion ;  and  Kublai  after  a  time,  seeing  his  dis- 
cretion and  ability,  began  to  employ  him  in 
the  public  service.  M.  Pauthier  has  found  a 
record  in  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Mongol 
Dynasty,  which  states  that,  in  the  year  1 277,  Mtr^'t 
a  certain  Polo  was  nominated  a  second-class  f^,^ 
conunissi<Mier  or  agent  attached  to  the  Privy  ^"^ 
Council,  a  passage  which  we  are  happy  to 
believe  refers  to  our  young  traveller.   Digitized  by  Google 
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His  first  mission  apparently  was  that  which 
carried  him  through  the  provinces  of  Shansi, 
Shensiy  and  Szechwan,  and  the  wild  country; 
on  the  east  of  Tibet,  to  the  remote  province  of 
Yunnan,  called  by  the  Mongols  Karajang,  and 
which  had  been  partially  conquered  by  an 
army  under  Kublai  himself  in  1253  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Mark,  during  his 
stay  at  court,  had  observed  the  Khan's  delight 
in  hearing  of  strange  countries,  their  marvels, 
manners,  and  oddities,  and  had  heard  his 
Majesty's  frank  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
stupidity  of  his  commissioners  when  they  could 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  official  business  on 
which  they  had  been  sent.  Profiting  by  these 
observations,  he  took  care  to  store  his  mem- 
ory or  his  note-books  with  all  curious  facts 

He  tftkes 

K^Si'*"  that  were  likely  to  interest  Kublai,  and  related 
them  with  vivacity  on  his  return  to  court. 
This  first  journey, — ^which  led  him  through  a 
region  which  is  still  very  nearly  a  terra  in^ 
cognita,  and  in  which  there  existed,  and  still 
exists,  among  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Great 
Rivers  flowing  down  from  Eastern  Tibet,  and 
in  the  rugged  mountain  ranges  bordering 
Yunnan  and  Kweichau,  a  vast  Ethnological 
Garden,  as  it  were,  of  tribes  of  various  race 
and  in  every  stage  of  uncivilization, — ^aflForded 
him  an  acquaintance  with  many  strange  prod- 
ucts and  eccentric  t4  aits  of  manners  Wherewith 


He 


S^Jr.    *^  delight  the  Eftiperor.    Mark  rose  rapidly 
in  favor  and  ofte^n  served  Kublai  again  on  dis- 
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tant  missioDB,  m  well  as  in  domestic  adminis- 
tration. 

That  Marco  Polo  has  been  so  universally 
recognized  as  the  King  of  Medieval  Trav- 
ellers is  due  rather  to  the  width  of  his  expe- 
rience^  the  vast  compass  of  his  journeys,  and 
the  romantic  nature  of  his  personal  history, 
than  to  transcendent  superiority  of  character 
or  capacity. 

The  generation  immediately  preceding  his 
own  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  tiie  Report  of 
the  Franciscan  Friar,  Williaih  de  Rubruquis, 
on  the  mission  with  which  St  Louis  charged 
him  to  the  Tartar  courts,  the  narrative  of 
one  great  journey,  which,  in  its  rich  detail, 
its  vivid  pictures,  its  acuteness  of  observation 
and  strong  good  sense,  seems  to  me  to  form  a 
Book  of  Travels  of  much  higher  claims  than 
any  one  series  of  Polo's  chapters;  a  book,  in- 
deed, which  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it, 
for  it  has  few  superiors  in  the  whole  Library 
of  Travel. 

Enthusiastic  biographers,  beginning  with 
Ramusio,  have  placed  Polo  on  die  same  plat- 
form with  Columbus.  But  where  has  our 
iVenetian  Traveller  left  behind  him  any  trace 
of  the  genius  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  the  ardent 
and  justified  previsions  which  mark  the  great 
Admiral  as  one  of  the  lights  of  the  human 
race?  It  is  a  juster  praise  that  the  spur  which 
his  Book  eventually  gave  to  geographical  ^^^ 
studies,  and  the  beacons  which  it  hung  out  atjyic 

'  14  *     Vol.  a  ^ 
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this  Eastern  extremities  of  the  earth,  helped 
to  guide  the  aims,  though  scarcely  to  kindle 
the  fire,  of  the  greater  son  of  the  rival  Re- 
fmblic.  His  work  was  at  least  a  link  in  the 
Providential  chain  which  at  last  dragged 
the  New  World  to  light  * 

Surely  Marco's  real,  indisputable,  and,  in 
their  kind,  unique  claims  to  glory  may  suf- 
5^»j«/fice.  He  was  the  first  traveller  to  trace  a 
route  across  the  whole  longitude  of  Asia, 
naming  and  describing  kingdom  after  king- 
dom which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes; 
the  Deserts  of  Persia,  the  flowering  plateaus 
and  wild  gorges  of  Badakhstan,  the  jade- 
bearing  rivers  of  Khotan,  the  Mongolian 
steppes,  cradle  of  the  power  that  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  swallow  up  Christendom, 
the  new  and  brilliant  court  that  had  been  es* 
tablished  at  Cambaluc;  the  first  traveller  to 
reveal  China  in  all  its  wealth  and  vastness,  its 
mighty  rivers,  its  huge  cities,  its  rich  manu- 
factures, its  swarming  population,  the  incon- 
ceivably vast  fleets  that  quickened  its  seas  and 
its  inland  waters;  to  tell  us  of  the  nations  on 
its  borders  with  all  their  eccentricities  of 
manner  and  worship;  of  Tibet  with  its  sor- 

*  M.  Libri,  however,  speaks  too  strongly  when  he  says: 
'The  finest  of  all  the  results  due  to  the  influence  of  Marco 
FkAo  is  that  of  having  stirred  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  Columbus,  jealous  of  Polo's  laurels,  spent 
his  life  in  preparing  means  to  get  to  that  Zipahgu  of  which  the 
Venetian  traveller  had  told  such  great  things;  his  de^re  was 
to  reach  China  by  sailing  westward,  and  in  his  way  he  i<flJ^ 
with  America.''    (H.  des  Sciences  MaiMm.,  II.  iso.)^S*^^ 


[did  devotees;  of  Burma,  wi^  its.  golda  . 
pfgodas  and  their  tiakling.  croiww^  of  Laos, 
of  Si^UB^  of  .Cochia  Chiiia^  of  Japan,  the  Eattr 
em  Thcle,  with  its.  rosy  pearls. and  goiden* 
foofed<palaces;  the  first  to  speak  of  that  Mu* 
seum  of  Beautjr  and  Wonder,  still  so  imper- 
fectly ransacked,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
source  of  those  aromatica  dien  so  highly 
prized,  and  whose  origin  was  so  dark;  of 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  Islands;  of  Sumatra  with 
its  many  kings,  its  strange,  costly  products, 
and  its  canqibal  races;  of  die  naked  savages 
of  Nicobar  and  Andaman;  of  Ceylon,  thie  Isle 
of  Gems,  with  its  Sacred  Mountain  and  its 
Tomb  of  Adam;  of  India  the  Great,  not  as 
a  dreamland  of  Alexandrian  fables,  but  as  a 
country  seen  and  partially  explored,  with  its 
virtuous  Brahmans,  its  obscene  ascetics,  its 
diamonds  and  the  strange  tales  of  their  acqui- 
sition, its  sea-beds  of  pearl,  and  its  powerful 
sun;  the  first  in  medieval  times  to  give  any^^^^^^^^ 
distinct  account  of  the  secluded  Christian  uiSf^ 
Empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  semi-Christian 
Island  of  Socotra;  to  speak,  though  indeed 
dimly,  of  Zanzibar  widi  its  negroes  and  its 
ivory,  and  of  the  vast  and  distinct  Madagas- 
car, bordering  on  the  Dark  Ocean  of  the 
South,  with  its  Rue  and  other  monstrosities; 
and,  in  a  remotely  opposite  region,  of  Si- 
beria atfd  the  Arctic  Ocean,  of  dog-sledges, 
white  bears,  and  reindeer- riding  Tunguses^ 
Th^t  all  this  rich  catalogue  of  discoveries^ ogle 
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8faoald  belong  to  the  revelations  of  one  Man 
^^dfor^  and  one  Book  is  surely  ample  ground  enough 
to  account  for  and  to  justify  the  Author's  high 
place  on  the  roll  of  Fame,  and  there  can  be  no 
need  to  exaggerate  his  greatness,  or  to  invest 
him  with  imaginary  attributes. 

[The  first  convocation  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral of  France  met  in  1303.  The  seat  of  the 
Papacy  is  transferred  to  Avignon,  1305;  die 
Great  Papal  Schism  lasted  till  1376.  In  13 10, 
Venice  sees  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo  and  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  Ten.] 
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SUTHERLAND  MENZIES 

SWITZERLAND  originally  formed  a 
part;  of  the  kifigdom  of  Aries  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  united,  later  on,  to  the 
rest  of  the  dominions  of  Rodolph.  It  con- 
tained a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility,  and 
several  rich  ecclesiastical  lords.  Its  towns  of 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Friburg  rose  into 
importance.  Among  the  nobles  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburg  gradually  became  the  most  power- 
ful ;  they  were  advocates  to  several  convents, 
some  of  which  had  estates  in  the  forest-cantons 
of  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden.  The  people  of 
these  cantons  reposed  confidence  in  Rodolph,  ^ 

the  first  Emperor  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  ;^p«-  I 
but  they  distrusted  his  son,  the  cold  and  heart- 
less Albert,  who  justified  their  suspicions ;  for, 
not  satisfied  with  the  rights  which,  as  advocate 
of  the  convents,  he  possessed  over  a  part  of 
the  forest-cantons,  he,  wishing  to  annex  them 
to  the  dukedom  of  Austria,  sent  imperial 
bailiffs  to  administer  justice  in  the  ^|>^lev5^oQle 
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these  eaiitbns;  Hie  people  were  indignailt  at 
this  attempt  to  ttednce  them  to  servi^de. 
Three  men,' Stauffache^  of  Sehwy^,  Furat  of 
Uri,  Melchthal  of  Unterwalden,  each  with  ten 
companions,  met  by  night  in  a  secret  valleyi 
and  swore  to  a^ert  the  liberty  of  tiieir  country. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  encroachments  of  ducal, 
not  imperial,  tyranny  that  drove  these  brave 
mountaineers  to  vindicate  dieir  independence 
with  the  sword.  The  encroachment  which 
the  confcdefrates  of  Grutdi  pledged  them- 
selves to  withstand  was  the  attempt  to  degrade 
their  land  from  being  a  free  fief  of  the  empire 
into  becoming  a  part  of  the  hereditary  posr 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
William  William  Tell,  a  brave  and  honest  peasant, 
'^^  was  the  popular  hero  of  this  band  of  libera- 
tors, who,  driven  at  length  into  open  rebellion 
by  a  series  of  insults  offered  to  them  by  Gessler, 
the  Austrian  bailiff  of  Uri,  made  a  successful 
stand  against  the  tyrannical  Duke  Albert 
Several  circumstances  of  his  life,  even  his 
existence,  have  been  doubted;  but  it  seems 
clearly  proved  that  he  really  shared  in  the 
struggles  and  deliverance  of  bis  country. 
Born  at  BurghenJ  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Walter  Furst  of  Alt- 
inghausen,  who  had  taken  the  oath  (7th  Sept 
1307)  at  the  Gruttli  with  Arnold  de  Meldi- 
<i2^«  thai  and  Werner  de  Stauff acher.  Gesslet  hail 
caused  to  be  fi^ed  upon  a  pole  in  the  miirket- 
place  of  Altorf  a  hat  (the  ducal  hat  according 


to  John  de  MuUer)^  oomnMading  (^  Swiss, 
to  how  dieir  hetd$i  while,  passing  it.  Tell 
indigaaotly  s^pivmd  to  ob«y;  that  humiliating 
ord^r  The  tyrant^,  furious  at  tfie  audactQr  of 
the  recusant^  compelled  hiiQ»  under  pt^in  pf 
death)  to  shoot  an  arrow^  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  paces,  through  an  apple  > 
placed  upon  the  head  of  the  younge;st  of  his 
bojTs  ( i8tfi  Nov.  1307) .  Tell  shot  so  true  that 
he  pierced  the  apple  without  harming  his  son, 
Gessler  then  *  perceiving  a  second  arrow  hid* 
den  beneath  his  belt,  .asked  him  what  it  was 
for.  Tell  would  have  excused  himself  by  say-^ 
ing  that  it  was  the  common  custom  of  archers; 
but  Gessler,  seeing  him  confused,  pressed  him 
to  disclose  the .  real  reason,  promising  that^ 
whatever  he  might  say,  his  life  should  be  safe. 
"Well,  then,"  repUed  William  Tell,  "I  will2^S^ 
speak  the  trudi.  If  I.  had  slain  my  son,  the. 
sebcrikid  arrow  should  have  pierced  thy  heart." 
"I  promised  thee  thy  life,"  replied  Gessler; 
"but  since  thou  art  thus  evil  disposed  toward 
nw,  I  will  send  thee  to  a  place  where  thou 
shalt  mver  si^  sun  or  moon  more."  Gessler. 
then  caused  him  to  he  loaded  with  chainSi 
and  dirbwn  into  a  boat;  and,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  resamd  by  his  companions,  he  de- 
tennined  to  conduct  him  himself  to  the  strong 
fortress  of.  Kussnacht  They  embarked  upon 
tfae:taln.0f  the  Four  Cantons;  >nd  scarcely 
were  diey  in .  front  of  the  Gruttli  than  tlm 
;Qi:;Aitfr,;  an  impetuous  wind  from  the ;  sout^oogle 
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Which  oftea  blows  in  diese  regions,  rais^  a 
violent  fftonn,  whidi  readered'  the  small  skiff 
unmanageable.  Tell  was  known  to  be  a  skilful 
boatman,  atid  he  averred  that  he  oould  steer 
the  sldff  to  a  point  where  &ey  ooe14  land 
safely.  Gessler,  terrified,  consented  to  his 
chains  being  taken  off,  and  trusted  him  with 
the  helm.    Tell  directed  the  boat  shoreward  , 

His  eft-  I 

cape  and  toward  a  rocky  platform  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Tell's  Leap,  situated  on  the  Schwyz 
shore.  There,  snatching  his  bow,  he  sprang 
ashore  from  the  skiff,  thrusting  it  back  with! 
his  foot,  thereby  leaving  his  enemy  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Gessler,  however, 
escaped  also,  and  continued  his  way  by  land 
toward  Kussnacht.  Tell  waited  for  him  by 
the  roadside,  until  he  had  entered  a  hollow, 
woody  pass,  and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
took  a  steady  aim  at  the  tyran^  and  sent  an 
arrow  through  his  heart.  After  this  exploit, 
Teirs  life  becomes  obscure.  We  learn  only 
that  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten 
(1315),  and  that  he  died  at  Bingen,  receiver 
of  the  church  of  that  city,  in  1354.  His  death 
was  another  devoted  act,  for  he  perished  in 
an  attempt  to  save  a  child  who  had  fallen 
into  a  torrent.  The  Governor  of  Uri  decreed 
that,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  a  sermon 
should  be  delivered  at  the  spot  where  stood 
the  house  of  Tell,  "our  beloved  citizen,  and 
restorer  of  our  liberties,  in  eternal  memory  of 
Heaven's  benefits,  and  the  happy  4^SjQi^tbe 
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hero/'    Thirty  years  later  a  chapel  was  built 
upon  the  site  on  which  that  house  had  stood. 

[The  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  areKiOfrfatiof 
established  at  Rhodes  (1310)1  which  emerge 
into  fame  and  opulence.] 
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SUPPRESSION    OF    THE    TEMPLARS 

(iM?.  1307-1313) 

DAVID  HUME 


T 


^HE  Order  of  Knights  Templars  had 
arisen  during  the  first  fervor  of  the 
Crusades;  and  uniting  the  two  quali- 
Thdr  early  ties^  the  Hiost  popular  in  that  age^  devotion 
^**^*  and;  valor^  and  exercising  both  in  the  roost 
popular  of  all  enterprises,  the  defence  of  tl^ 
Holy  Land,  they  had  made  rapid  advances  in 
credit  and  authority,  and  had  acquired,  from 
the  piety  of  the  faithful,  ample  possessions  in 
every,  country  of  Europe,  especially  in  France. 
iTheir  great  riches,  joined  to  the  course  of 
time,  had^  by  degrees,  relaxed  the  severity  of 
these  virtues ;  axid  the  Templars  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  that  popularity  which  first  raised 
them  to  honor  and  distinction.  Acquainted 
from  experience  with  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
o£  those  f  tuitleys  expeditions  to  the  East,^.  they 
rather  chos^  to  enjoy  in  ease  their  opulent  rev* 
ennes  in  Eu  rope :  and  being/  all  •  men  of  bir^} 
educated,  according  to  the  custom  oi  that  age^ 
without  any  tincture  of  letters,:  they  sicoriied 
the  ignoble  occupations  of  a  monastic  life,  md 
pas^sd  their  time  wholly  inoi^  ^  fasfaiotsable 
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amusements  of  hunting,  gallantry,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Their  rival  order,  that 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose  poverty  had 
as  yet  preserved  them  from  like  corruptions, 
still  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enter- 
prises against  the  infidels,  and  succeeded  to  all 
the  popularity,  which  was  lost  by  the  indo- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  Templars.  But  though 
these  reasons  had  weakened  the  foundations  *"»«^^- 
of  this  Order,  once  so  celebrated  and  revered, 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  destruction  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  who,  having  entertained  a  pri- 
vate disgust  against  some  eminent  Templars, 
determined  to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and 
revenge,  by  involving  the  whole  Order  in  an 
undistinguished  ruin.  On  no  better  informa- 
tion than  that  of  two  knights,  condemned  by 
their  superiors  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
their  vices  and  profligacy,  he  ordered  on  one 
day  all  the  Templars  in  France  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  imputed  to  them  such 
enormous  and  absurd  crimes  as  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  destroy  all  the  credit  of  die 
acquisition.  Besides  their  being  universally  g^^ 
diarged  with  murder,  robbery,  and  vices  tl^  SSS^ 
most  shocking  to  nature ;  every  one,  it  was  pre- 
tended, whom  they  received  into  their  order, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  his  Saviour,  to  spit 
upon  die  cross^  and  to  join  to  this  impiety  the 
raperstition  of  worshipping  a  gilded  head, 
which  was  secretly  kept  in  one  of  their  housCoogle 
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at  MarBeilles.  They  also  initiated^  it  was  aatd, 
every  candidate  by  such  infamous  rites,  at 
could  serve  to  no  other  purpose  Aan  to  de- 
grade the  Order  in  his  eyes,  and  destroy  for- 
ever the  authority  of  all  his  superiors  over  him. 
Above  a  hundred  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
were  put  to  the  question,  in  order  to  extort 
from  them  a  confession  of  their  guilt;  the  more 
obstinate  perished  in  the  hands  of  their  tor- 
mentors: several,  to  procure  immediate  ease 
crimei  iu  the  violeucc  of  their  agonies,  acknowledged 
StSc  whatever  was  required  of  them:  forged  con- 
fessions were  imputed  to  others:  and  Philip^ 
as  if  their  guilt  were  now  certain,  proceeded 
to  a  confiscation  of  all  their  treasures*  But 
no  sooner  were  the  Templars  relieved  from 
their  tortures,  than,  preferring  the  most  cruel 
execution  to  a  life  with  infamy,  they  dis-^ 
avowed  their  confessions,  exclaimed  agaimt 
the  forgeries,  justified  the  innocmce  of  dieir 
Order,  and  appealed  to  all  the  gallant  actiom 
performed  by  them  in  ancient  or  later  tima, 
as  a  full  apology  for  their  conduct.  The 
tyrant,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  and 
thinking  himsdf  now  engaged  in  honor  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  ordered  fiity^^four  of 
them,  whom  he  branded  as  relapsed  heretics, 
to  perish  by  the  punishment  of  fire  in  his  capi- 
PiftT-foor  tal:  great  numbers  expired  after  a  like  man* 
^ ner  in  other  parts  of  die  kingdom:  and  whea 
he  found  that  the  perseverance  of  these  iin<» 
happy  victims,  in  justifying  %MMiy^it 
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innocence^  had  made  deep  impression  on  the 
spectators,  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Templars  by  new  inhumanities. 
The  grand  master  of  the  Order,  John  de  Mo-  Execution 
lay,  and  another  great  officer,  brother  to  the  SSS^T"* 
sovereign  of  Dauphiny,  were  conducted  to  a 
scaffold,  erected  before  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris:  a  full  pardon  was  offered 
them  on  the  one  hand;  the  fire,  destined  for 
their  execution,  was  shown  them  on  the  other: 
these  gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the  pro- 
testations of  their  own  innocence  and  that  of 
their  Order;  and  were  instantly  hurried  into 
the  flames  by  die  executioner. 

In  all  this  barbarous  injustice  Clement  V., 
who  was  tfie  creature  of  Philip,  and  then  re-  conniv- 
sided  in  France,  fully  concurred;  and  with*-ciSi«tv. 
out  examining  a  witness,  or  making  any  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  facts,  he  summarily, 
by  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  abol- 
i^d  die  whole  Order.  The  Templars  all 
over  Europe  were  thrown  into  prison;  their 
conduct  mderwent  a  strict  scrutiny;  the  power 
of  their  enemies  still  pursued  and  oppressed 
them;  b«it  nowhere,  except  in  France,  were 
the  smallest  traces  of  their  guilt  pretended  to 
be  found.  England  sent  an  ample  testimony 
of  their  piety  and  morals;  but  as  the  Order 
waa  now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  distrib- 
uted into  several  convents,  and  their  posses- 
sions were,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  trans- 
lerited  to  the  Order  of  St.  J(*n.  , g, ,, ,^ Google 
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(AJ>.  1314) 

ANDREW  LANG 


B 


ANNOCKBURN,  like  the  Relief  of 
Orleans,  or  Marathon,  was  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  History 
hinged  upon  it  If  England  won,  Scotland! 
j^  might  have  dwindled  into  the  condition  of 
{S^^.  Ireland,— for  Edward  II.  was  not  likely  to 
aim  at  a  statesmanlike  policy  of  union,  in  his 
father's  manner.  Could  Scotland  have  ac- 
cepted  union  at  the  first  Edward's  hands; 
could  he  have  refrained  from  his  mistreat- 
ment (as  we  must  think  it)  of  Balliol,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  isle  of  Britain  might  have  been 
happier.  But  had  Scotland  been  trodden 
down  at  Bannockburn,  the  fortunes  of  the  isle 
might  well  have  been  worse. 

The  singular  and  certain  fact  is,  that  Ban- 
nockburn was  fought  on  a  point  of  chivalry, 
on  a  rule  in  a  game.  England  must  ^^toudi 
gfa^oi^  bar,''  relieve  Stirling,  as  in  some  child's  pM- 
S;^  time.  To  the  securing  of  the  castle,  the  cen- 
tral gate  of  Scotland,  north  and  south,  Eng- 
land put  forth  her  whole  strength.  Bruce  had 
no  choice  but  to  coocentrateD|llb^l»uBWM^ 
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of  a  now,  at  last,  united  realm,  and  to  stand 
just  where  he  did  stand.  His  enemies  knewfo?^]^ 
his  purpose :  by  May  27,  writs  informed  Eng- 
land that  the  Scote  were  gathering  on  heights 
and  morasses  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  If  ever 
Edward  showed  energy,  it  was  in  preparing 
for  the  appointed  Midsummer  Day  of  13 14. 
The  '^Rotuli  Seotis"  contain  several  pages  of 
his  demands  for  men,  horses,  wines,  hay,  grain, 
provisions,  and  ships.  Endless  letters  were 
sent  to  master  mariners  and  magistrates  %i 
townis-  The  King  appealed  to  his  beloved 
Irish  chiefs,  O'Dorinells,  OTlyns,  O'Hanlens, 
MacMahons,  McCarthys,  Kellys,  O'Reillys, 
and  O^Briehs, '  and  to  Hibemiae  Magnates, 
Angtico  genere  orfos.  Butlers,  Blounts,  De 
Lacys,  Powers,  and  Russells.  John  of  Argyll 
was  niade  admiral  of  the  western  fleet,  and  was 
asked  to  conciliate  die  Islesmen,  who,  under 
Angus  Og,  Were  rallying  to  Bruce.  The  num- 
bers of  men  engaged  on  either  side  in  this  wkr 
can  not  be  ais^ertJEiined.  Each  kingdom  had  a 
year  wherein  to  muster  and  arm. 

"Then  9^  tha^  wprthy  wierc  to  fight    , 
Of  Scotland,  set  all  hale  their  might;'' 

while  Barbottr  noakes  Edward  assemble,  not 

I      ; 

'      "  I 

•5    •',   ;  "His  own  chivali7 

That  was  80  great  it  was  ferly/V 

-  :   :    i    ^\:-:,    :    .;.\      {■■.■:,  •    .  ■       !■  •   ,    i     ' 

ifaftft  also>  knig^ls  of  Frsmce  and  Hainault, 
Sftftflgtfe  aM  Oascony,  Wales/  Ireland,  and  ogle 
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Aquitaine.  The  whole  Englah  iorce  is  said 
luSi^y.  to  have  exceeded  looyooo,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  including  3,000  horses  ^^barded 
from  counter  to  tail/'  armed  against  stroke 
of  sword  or  point  of  spean  The  baggage- 
train  was  endless,  bearing  tents,  harness,  and 
^^apparel  of  chamber  and  hall,"  wine,  wax, 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  Edward's  manner  of 
campaigning,  including  animAlia^  perhaps 
lions.  Thus  the  English  advanced  from  Ber- 
wick— 

"Banners  right  fairly  flaming 
And  pensels  to  the  wind  wanng.** 

On  June  23,  Bruce  heard  that  the  English 
host  had  streamed  out  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  dismantled  castle  was  no  safe  hold,  and 
^^  were  advancing  on  Falkirk.  Bruce  had  sum- 
moned Scotland  to  tryst  in  the  Torwood, 
whence  he  could  retreat  at  pleasure,  if,  after 
all,  retreat  he  must  The  Fiery  Cross,  red 
with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat,  must  have 
flown  through  the  whole  of  the  Celtic  land. 
Lanarkshire,  Douglasdale,  and  Ettrick  For* 
est  were  mustered  under  the  banner  of  Doug- 
las, the  mullets  not  yet  enriched  with  the  royal 
heart.  The  men  of  Moray  followed  their 
new  earl,  Randolph,  the  adventurous  knight 
who  scaled  the  rock  of  the  Castle  of  the  Mai- 
dens. Renfrewshire,  Bute,  and  Ayr  were 
under  the  fesse  chequy  of  young  Waiter 
Stewart.    Bruce  had  gathered  hit  own  Car- 


fick  mcn^  and  AiigwOg^  led  tbe  wild  l^^iea  of 
tbc  Isles.  Oi  $txmt<»pefuaM%  ftad^flsetr^footed- 
clansonen,  ficiice  hiMi  abundance;  hot  what 
wwe  his  arciier^  ta  the  archers  o£  Eagiand^or 
his  five  hundred  bourse  tinder  Keith,  the 
Manschal,  to^  the  rival  knights  of  England^ 
Hainaolt,  Gnienney  and  Alnoayne? 

Batdes,  however,  are  wcm  hy  heads,  as  well  _.,.  ^ 
as  by  hearts  and  hands.  The  victor  of  Glenj^^j^ 
Trool  and  Cniachan  and  Loudon  Hill  knew 
every  move  in  the  game,  while  Randolph  and 
Douglas  were  experts  in  making  one  man  do 
die  work  of  five.  Bruce,  too,  had  choice  of 
ground,  and  the  ground  suited  him  well. 

To  reach  Stirling  the  English  must  advance 
by  their  left,  along  the  so-caUed  Roman  woy^ 
tkrough  die  village  of  St  NinianX  or  by  the 
right,  through  the  Garse,  partly  inclosed,  and 
orach  broken,  in  drainless  days,  by  reedy; 
locbans;  Bruce  did  not  make  his  final  dispo^ 
sitsons  till  he  leaomed  that  die  English  meant 
tt>  march  by  die  former  route*  He  dien  chose 
groohd  wherein  his.  front  was  defended,  first 
by  die  litde  bum  of  Bannock,  which  at  one 
point  winds  through  a  cleug^^  with  steep 
banks,  and  next  by  two  morasses,  Halbert's 
bog  and  Milton,  bo^. '  What  is  now  arable 
ground  may  have  been  a  locH  in  old  days,  and* 
diese  two^^  marshes  were  then  impassable  by 
a  column  of  altacki  Between  Charter's  Hall 
'(#here  Bdwardiliad  bis  headquarters)  and 
Park's'  Mill  wi»  -a  infttge^  <»f  Attn  soil,  along^oogle 
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which  a  cotemn  cook!  poss,  far  scnifaiqr  CounU 
try,  and  between  the  bogs  wa»  a  sort  ai  brid|^: 
of  dry: land./  By  these  two  avenues  the  En- ^ 
Bnce^  glish  mig^t  assail  the  Scottish,  lioes.  These 
approaches  Bruce  is  said  to  have  rendered 
difficult  by  pitfalls,  and  even  by  calthrops  to 
maim  the  horses.  It  is  whispered  that  cat- 
di'rops.for  tourists  are  occasionally  manufac- 
tured by  modem  local  enterprise.  He  deter- 
mined to  fight  on  foot,  the  wooded  country 
being  difficult  for  horsemen,  and  the  foe  being 
infinitely  superior  in  cavalry.  His  army  waa 
arranged  in  four  ^^battles/'  with  Randolph  to 
lead  the  vaward,  and  watch  against  any  at^ 
tempt  to  throw  cavalry  into  Stirling.  Ed- 
ward Bruce  commanded  the  division  on  the. 
right,  next  the  Torwood.  Walter  Stewart^  a 
lad,  widi  Douglas,  led  the  third  diviatoa. 
Bruce  himself  and  Angus  Og,  with  die  men: 
of  Carridk  wd  the  Celts,  wete  in  the  rear. 
Bruce  had  no  mind  to  take  the.  offensive,  and, 
as  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  to  open  tfaci 
fight  widi  a  diarge  of  impetboua  nmunfcain- 
eers.  Cki  Sunday  morning  m^  was  said,  and 
men  shrived  them. 

.  "Thor.  thought  to  die  in  the  meUe, . , 
Of  else  to  set  thdr  country  free." 

They  ate  but  bread  and  water,  fonit  was  die 
vigil  of :  St  John;  News  came  that  ^  En- 
glish had  moved  out  of  Falkirhyandi  Douglas 
and  the  Stewftcd  luwight  tidingS;  of.  the  greal 
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and.. ffdefidid  host  that  wu  rotlsng  noitlL 
Brace  bade  tiiem  make  litde  of  it  in  the  hearr 
ing  iof  the  army;  Meanwhile  Philip  de  Mow-  p,^  ^ 
bray,  who  commanded  in  Stirling,  had  rtdden^^f** 
forth  to  meet  and  counsel  Edward.  His  ad-; 
vice  was  to  come  no  nearer:  perhaps  a  tech* 
nical  relief  was  held  to  have  already  been 
secured  by  th^  presence  of  the  army.  Mow- 
bray  was  not  heard—^^^the  young  men"  would 
not  listen.  Gloucester,  with  the  van,  entered 
the  park,  where  he  was  met,  as  we  shall  see, 
and  Clifford,  Beaumont,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Grey,  with  three  hundred  horsemen,  dcirted 
the  wood  where  Randolph  was  posted,  a  clear 
way  lying  before  them  to  the  casde  of  Stir- 
ling. 

Broce  had  seen  this  movement,  and  told 
Randolph  that  ^^a  rose  of  his  chaplet  was 
fallen,"  the  fhrzm  attesting  the  King's  love 
of  chivalrous  ronoance.  To  pursue  horsemen 
with  infantry  seemed  vain  enough;  but  Ran* 
dol|rii  moived  out  of  cover,  thinking  perhaps 
that  >  knights  so  adventurous  would  refuse  no 
chance  to^  fig^t  If  this  was  his  thought,  he 
reckoned  well.  Beaumont  cried  to  his 
knights,  '^Give  ground,  leave  them  fair 
field."  Grey  hinted  that  the  Scots  were  in 
too  great  force,  and  Beaumont  answered,  ^^If  SSSS* 
yott  fear,  Ayr  "Sir,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "for^^"^ 
fear  I  flytnot  this  day!"  and  so  spurred  in  be- 
tween Beaumont  and  D'Ejmcourt  and  gal* 
loped  on  the  tspearl     ly  Eyncourt  was  dainty  Google 
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Grejr  W9S  unboned  alid  taken.  The  bs&died 
laacds  of  BeaumoiiC  then  circled  Raadcdfdi^e 
spearmen  round  about  on  every  dde,  but  the 
tptzn  kept  back  die  hemes.  Swords,  maces^ 
and  knives  were  thrown ;  all  was  done  as  kff 
in^tpcvt  the  French  cavalry  against  our  squares  at 
Waterloo,  and  all  as  vainly.  The  hedge  of 
steel  was  unbroken,  and,  in  the  hot  sun  of 
June,  a  mist  of  dust  and  heat  brooded  over 
die  battle. 

"Sic  mirkness 
In  the  air  above  them  wafi»" 

as  when  the  sons  of  Thetis  arid  the  Dawn 
fought  under  the  walls  of  windy  Troy.  Doug- 
las beheld  the  distant  cloud,  and  rode  to 
Bruce,  imploring  leave  to  hurry  to  Ran- 
dolph's aid.  ''I  will  not  break  my  ranks  for 
him,"  said  Bruce;  yet  Douglas  had  his  will. 
But  the  English  wavered,  seeing  his  line  ad- 
tands,  and  thereon  Douglas  halted  his  men, 
lest  Handoljph  should  lose  renown.  Behold*- 
ing  this,  the  spearmen  of  Randolph;  in  dieir 
turii,  charged  and  drove  the  weary  English 
horse  and  their  difAieattetied  riders.  Mean- 
"^hile  Edward  had  halted  his  main  iorce  to 
'^&  consider  whedier  they  should  fig^t  or  teu. 
But  Gloucester's  party,  knowing  nothing  of 
his  halt,  had  advanced  into  the  wood^  park; 
and  Brace  rode  down  to  the  right  in  <armor, 
and  with  a  gold  coronal  on  his  ba$tiet,  but 
tnoun^ted  on  a  mere  palfrey.  To  the  front  <if 
die  English  van,  wider  GlouMster  and  Hette* 
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<ordy  rode  Sir  Henry  Bohun^  a  bow^shot  bci- 
yond  his  company.  Recognizing  the  King, 
who  was  arraying  his  ranks,  Bohun  sped 
(down  upon  him,  apparently  hoping  to  take 
him — 

"He  thought  that  he  should  wdl  lightly 
Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will" 

'But  Bruce,  in  this  fatal  moment,  when  his-^     ^.. 

'  '  Bruce  kills 

tory  hung  on  his  hand  and  eye,  uprose  in  hisg^^J^ 
stirrups  and  clove  Bohun's  helmet,  the  axe 
breaking  in  that  stroke.  It  was  a  desperate 
but  a  winning  blow:  Bruce's  spears  advanced, 
and  the  English  van  withdrew  in  half  super- 
stitious fear  of  the  omen.  His  lords  blamed 
Bruce,  but 

"The  King  has  answer  made  them  none, 
But  turned  about  the  axe-shaft,  wha 
Was  with  the  stroke  broken  in  twa." 

Inttium  malorum  hoc  (^^this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  evir'),  says  the  English  chronicler. 

After  this  double  success  in  the  Quatre  Bras 
of  the  Scottish  Waterloo,  Bruce,  according  to 
Barbour,  offered  to  his  no^n  dieir  choice  of 
withdrawal  or  of  standing  it  out.  The  great 
general  might  well  be  of  doubtful  mind — was£2S^ 
io-morrow  to  bring  a  second  and  more  fatal 
Falkirk?  The  army  of  Scotland  was  pro- 
tected, as  Wallace's  army  at  Falkirk  had^ 
been,  by  difficult  ground*  But  the  English 
.ftrehers  might  again  rain  their  blinding 
ihowers  of  shafts  into  the  broad  mark  offeredGoogle 
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by;  the  clmops  o^  sfKRrs,  and  agaiaidiie  JEnr- 
glish  knights  mtg^  break  through  the  shafam 
fanks^  Bruce  had  but  a  iofi  squadrons  Krf 
hon^-rcould  they  be*  trusted  to  (scatter  4iie 
bowmen  oithe  English  forests,  and  to  escape 
a  flank  charge  from  the  far  heavier  cayali^ 
of  Edward?  On  the  whole,  was  not  the  old 
strategy  best,  the  strategy  of  retreat?  So 
Bruce  may  have  pondered.  He  had  brought 
his  men  to  the  ring,  and  they  voted  for  danc* 
Thesoou  ing.  Meanwhile  the  English  rested  on  a 
to^jund*  marshy  plain  "outre  Bannockbura"  in  sore 
prouiid.  discomfiture,  says  Grey.  He  must  mean 
south  of  Bannockburn,  taking  the  point  of 
view  of  his  father,  at  that  hour  ^  captive  in 
Bruce's  camp.  He  tells  us  that  the  Scots 
meant  to  retire  "into  the  Lennox,  a  right 
Strong  country"  (this  confirms,  in  a  way,  Bar- 
bour's tale  of  Bruce  suggesting  retreat)  y  when 
Sk  Alexander  Seton,  deserting  Edward's 
camp,  advised  Bruce  of  the  English  lack  of 
q)irit,  and  bade  him  face  the  foe  next  day. 
To  retire,  indeed,  was  Brace's,  as  it  had  been 
ISyallace's,  natural  policy.  The  EngliA 
would  soon  be  distressed  for  want  of  supplies; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  clearly  made  no 
^nrrangemeotsi  for  an  orderly  reu-eat,  if  thejr; 
lost  the  day:  vriih  Bruce  this  was  a  motive  for 
ifightiiig  tjhuem.  The  advice  of  Seton  prevailed: 
^e  Scots  would  stand  th«ir  ground. 

The  sun  of  Midsummer  Day  rose^on  'tfie  rile 
o^  the  mass  done  in  front  of  the  Scottish  lines. 
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Men  breakfasted,  and  Bruce  knigbted  Doug- 
las, the  Steward,  and  others  of  his  nobles. 
The  host  then  moved  out  of  the  wood,  and  the.^^^^ 
standards  rose  above  the  spears  of  the  schil-^Jl^i^ 
trons.  Edward  Bruce  held  the  right  wing; 
Randolph  the  centre ;  the  left,  under  Douglas 
and  the  Steward,  rested  on  St.  NinianV 
Bruce,  as  he  had  arranged,  was  in  reserve 
with  Carrick  and  the  Isles.  ^^Will  these  men 
fight?"  asked  Edward,  and  Sir  Ingram  replied 
that  such  was  their  intent.  He  advised  that  the 
English  should  make  a  feigned  retreat,  when 
the  Scots  would  certainly  break  their  ranks-— 

"Then  prick  we  on  them  hardily." 

Edward  rejected  this  old  ruse,  which  prob* 
ably  would  not  have  beguiled  the  Scottish 
leader.  The  Scots  then  knelt  for  a  moment 
of  prayer,  as  the  Abbot  of  Inchaf  ray  bore  the 
crucifix  along  the  line;  but  they  did  not  kneel 
to  Edward.  His  van,  under  Gloucester,  fell 
on  Edward  Bruce^s  division,  where  there  was^he^,^ 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  broken  lances,  dying  ^*- 
chargers,  the  rear  ranks  of  Gloucester  press- 
ing vainly  on  the  front  ranks,  unable  to  deploy 
for  the  straitness  of  the  ground.  Meanwhile, 
Randolph's  men  moved  forward  slowly,  with 
extended  spears,  ^^as  they  were  plunged  in  the 
sea'*  of  charging  knights.  Douglas  and  the 
Steward  were  also  engaged,  and  the  ^^hideous 
shower**  of  arrows  were  ever  raining  from  the  ^ 
bows  of  England.    This  must  have  been  the  ^oogle 
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eriM  of  die  figbt,  aoeordiag  to  Bafboufy  and 
Bruce  bade  Keith  with  fait  fire  hiiadred  hone 
charge  the  English  archers  on  the  flank.  The 
bowmra  do  not  seem  to  have  been  defended 
by  pikes;  they  fell  beneath  the  lances  of  the 
siaugbtcr  Muischaly  as  the  archers  of  Ettrick  had  fallen 
Ei^iU  at  Falkirk.  The  Scottish  archers  now  toolc 
hearty  and  loosed  into  the  crowded  and  reel- 
ing ranks  of  England^  while  the  flying  bow- 
men of  the  South  clashed  against  and  confused 
die  English  charge.  Then  Scottish  archers 
took  to  their  steel  sperthes  (who  ever  loved  to 
come  to  hand  strokes),  and  hewed  into  the 
mass  of  the  English,  so  that  the  field,  whither 
Bruce  brought  up  his  reserves  to  support  Ed- 
ward Bruce  on  the  right,  was  a  mass  of  wild 
confused  fighting.  In  this  mellay  the  great 
body  of  the  English  army  could  do  no  stroke, 
swaying  helplessly  as  Southern  knights  or 
Northern  spears  won  some  feet  of  ground. 
So,  in  the  space  between  Halbert's  Bog  and 
the  burn,  the  mellay  rang  and  wavered,  the 
long  spears  of  the  Scottish  ranks  unbroken, 
and  pushing  forward,  die  ground  before  them 
so  covered  with  fallen  nraa  and  horses  that  the 
English  advance  was  clogged  and  crushed  be- 
tween the  resistance  in  front  and  the  pressure 
behind. 

"God  will  have  a  stroke  in  every  fight,"  says 
the  romance  of  Malory.  While  discipline 
was  lost,  and  England  was  trusting  to  sheer 
weight  and  "who  will  pound  longia^"  a  fseah 
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force,  banners  displayed,  were  seen  rushing  The  mdiof 
down  the  Gillies'  Hilt,  beyond  the  Scottish  ^ou^m 
right  The  English  could  deem  no  less  than 
that  this  multitude  were  tardy  levies  .from  be- 
yond the  Spey,  above  all  when  the  slogans 
rang  out  from  the  fresh  advancing  host.  It 
was  a  body  of  yeomen,  shepherds,  and  camp- 
followers,  who  could  no  longer  remain  and 
gaze  when  fighting  and  plunder  were  in  sight 
With  blankets  fastened  to  cut  saplings  for  ban* 
ner-poles,  they  ran  down  to  the  conflict  The 
King  saw  th«m,  and  well  knew  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come:  he  pealed  his  emenye  (called 
his  battle-cry) ;  faint  hearts  of  England  failed; 
men  turned,  trampling  through  the  hardy  war- 
riors who  still  stood  and  died ;  the  knights  who 
rode  at  Edward's  rein  strove  to  draw  him  to- 
ward the  castle  of  Stirling.  But  now  the  fore- 
most knights  of  Edward  Brace's  division, 
charging  on  foot,  had  fought  their  way  to  the 
English  King,  and  laid  hands  on  the  rich  trap- 
pings of  his  horse.  Edward  cleared  his  way 
with  strokes  of  his  mace,  his  horse  was  stabbed, 
but  a  fresh  mount  was  found  for  him.  EvenSSS^** 
Sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  the  third  best  knight  "'p'"^ 
on  ground,  bade  Edward  fly  to  Stirling  Castle. 
"For  me,  I  am  not  of  custom  to  fly,"  he  said, 
"nor  shall  I  do  so  now.  God  keep  you!'* 
Thereon  iie  spiirred  into  the  press,  crying  "Ar- 
gentine 1"  and  died  among  the  spears.  None 
held  their  ^ound  for  England.    The  bum 

H^iit  cfaolaed  wi A  fallen  men  suid  houses,  so  ^^ 

^5  Vol.  a 
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that  folk  might  pass  dry-shod  over  it  The 
country-people  fell  on  and  slew.  If  Bruce 
had  possessed  oiore  cavalry^  not  an  English* 
man  would  have  reached  the  Tweed.  Ed- 
ward, as  Argentine  bade  him,  rode  to  Stirling, 
but  Mowbray  told  him  that  there  he  would  be 

J^,^  but  a  captive  king.  He  spurred  South,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  Douglas  following  with 
sixty,  so  close  that  no  Englishman  might 
ali^t  but  was  slain  or  taken.  Laurence  de 
Abernethy,  with  eighty  horse,  was  riding  to 
join  the  English,  but  turned,  and,  with 
Douglas,  pursued  them.  Edward  reached 
Dunbar,  whence  he  took  boat  for  Berwick. 
In  his  terror  he  vowed  to  build  a  college  of 
Carmelites,  students  in  theology.  It  is  Oriel 
College   to-day,   with   a   Scot   for   Provost 

^gudi  Among  those  who  fell  on  the  English  side 
were  the  son  of  the  Red  Comyn,  Gloucester, 
Clifford,  Harcourt,  Courtenay,  and  seven 
hundred  other  gentlemen  of  coat-armor  were 
slain.  Hereford  (later),  with  Angus,  Umfra- 
ville,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  were  among  the 
prisoners.  Stirling,  of  course,  surrendered. 
The  sun  of  Midsummer  Day  set  on  men 
wounded  and  weary,  but  victorious  and  free. 
The  task  of  Wallace  was  accomplished.  To 
many  of  the  combatants  not  the  least  agree- 
able result  of  Bannockburn  was  the  unprec- 
edented abundance  of  booty.  When  cam- 
paigning, Edward  denied  hinuelf  nothing. 
His  wardrobe  and  arms;  his  enormous  aadt 
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apparently,  wcll-sup|ilicd'  ar*ay  of  food- 
W^gbns;  hir  ecclesiastical  VcatnSeftti  for  the 
cblebr^tiofi  of  victfr*y;*his  plate  >  bis  sicge-ar- ,^4,^^,^^^^ 
tillcry ;  hii  military  chests,  with  all  the  jewclfy  ^^• 
of  hi^  ybUfig  mini6«  knights,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Scots.  Down  to  Queen  Mary's 
reign  we  read,  in  inTcntories,  about  costly  vest- 
ments ^^from  the  fight  at  Bannockburn/'  In 
Scotland  it  rained  ransoms.  The  ^'Rotuli 
Scotiae,**  in  13 14  full  of  Edward's  prepara- 
tion for  war,  in  13 15  are  rich  in  safe-conducts 
for  men  going  into  Scotland  to  redeem  prison- 
ers^. One  of  th^ie,  the  brave  Sir  Manhaduke 
Twenge,  renowned  at  Stirling  Bridge,  hid  in 
the  woods  on  Midsummer*s  Night,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Bruce  next  day.  The  King  gave 
him  gifts,  and  set  him  free  unranscnned.  In- 
deed, the  clemency  of  Bnice  after  his -success 
is  courteously  acknowledged  by  the  English 
chroniclers. 

This  victory  was  due  to  Edward's  incom- 
petence, as  well  aS  to  the  excellent  dispositions 
and  indomitable  courage  of  Bruce,  and  to  ^^the 
intolerable  axes"  of  his  men.  No  measures  gJdS^ 
had  been  taken  by  Edward  to  secure  a  retreat. 
Only  otte  rally,  at  "the  Bloody  Fauld,"  is  re- 
ported; The  English  fought  wildly,  their 
measures  being  laid  on  the  strength  of  a  con- 
fidence which,  after  the  skirmishes  of  Sunday, 
June  23,  they  no  longer  entertained.  They 
Aiffered  what;  at  Agincourt,  Gre^y,  PbictierS,  , 
and  Verneuii;  their  descendants  wei*«i'itf-^^S^^ 
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.  flict  Horses  and  baniiers^  gay  armor  and 
chivalric  trappings,  were  set  at  naught  by  the 
sperthes  and  spears  of  infantry  acting  on  fa- 
vorable ground.  From  the  dust  and  reek  of 
that  burning  day  of  June,  Scotland  emerged 
aMt«d  a  people,  firm  in  a  glorious  memory.  Out 
of  weakness  she  was  made  strong,  being 
strangely  led  through  paths  of  little  promise 
since  the  day  when  Brace's  dagger*stroke  at 
Dumfries  closed  from  him  the  path  of  re- 
turning. 

[In  1328,  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  issue 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  Salic  Law  is  en- 
forced and  the  French  crown  passes  to  the 
house  of  Valois.  Edward  III.  of  England 
(1337)  lays  claim  to  the  crown;  and  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War  begins.] 
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I     THE    HANSEATIG     LEAGUE 

(AI>.  1343-1669) 

RICHARD   LODGE 

THE  word  '^hansa/^  when  we  find  it  first 
in  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfila,  signifies 
a  military  assemblage  or  troop.  From 
diis  comes  the  general  sense  of  union,  and 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  union  for^flS^ 
tnercantile  purposes.  A  later  but  less  impor- 
tant meaning  i&  that  of  a-  tax  paid  by  traders 
for  the  right  of  forming  sudi  a  union. 

The  Hansa,  the  league  which  ultimately 
overshadowed  all  rivals  and  usurped  the  name 
for  itself,  was  no  intentional  creation,  and  we 
can  fix  no  exact  date  for  its  origin.  It  arose 
gradually  from  two  elements,  the  union  of 
German  merchants  abroad,  and  die  union 
of  German  towns  at  home. 

The  first  impulse  to  mercantile  union  came 
from  die  dangers  of  travelling  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  In  those  days  mariners  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  to  guide  their 
ccmrse,  and  were  forced  to  creep  timidly  along 
die  ^ore  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  po»ible  the 
tfpen  9ea,    The  merchant  had  also  to  dread  "^S^^ 
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more  positive  dangers  than  those  of  storm  and 
mS^ma'^  wreck.  The  coasts  of  northern  Germany  har- 
bored numbers  of  rovers  and  pirates,  who  re- 
garded the  peaceful  trader  as  their  natural 
prey.  To  increase  their  powers  of  resistance, 
it  was  usual  for  merchants  to  undertakie  their 
voyages  in  more  or  less  numerous  companies. 
The  union  thus  begun  on  sea  was  still  further 
cemented  on  land.  In  those  days  law  was  per- 
sonal and  not  territorial.  The  foreign  mer- 
chant had  no  share  in  the  law  of  the  land 
where  he  sojourned;  he  brought  with  him  his 
own  law,  and  administered  it  as  beat  he  could. 
The  legal  customs  of  northern  Geraiany  were 
substantially  alike ;  aiid  this  similarity  strength- 
ened the  bonds  of  union  among  the  merchants 
who  found  themselves  for  a  time  settled  in  a 
foreign  land.  Moreover,  the  state  of  trade 
ofu^^^  frequently  required  a  long  stay,  and  sometimes 
abMdof  a  depositing  of  goods  among  strangers.  This 
led  in  time  to  the  acquisition  of  common 
possessions  abroad,  lodgings,  storehouses,  etc. 
This  common  depot,  or  ^^f  actory,"  became  die 
central  point  of  the  union  or  Hansa  formed 
by  the  merchants.  The  onion  soon  received  a 
O)rporalive  constitution.  At  its  head  stood 
the  elderS)  whose  chief  functions  were  t»  ad- 
minister Justice  and  to  repiiesent  the  socicisr  in 
its  relationa  to  the  natives  of  the  country-  Jt 
wM  by  iiieans  ol  these  orderly  iMiiMiii  tkat  «he 
Gentian  lAerchants  obtained  their  importMt 
privil^;es,  chiefly  «dtaiitages  in  trade  aiMl 


taxes,  from  the  people  among  w)iotn  they  so* 
jouraecL 

,  TIk  most  importafit  German .m^rcffitile 
setdementsiwere  founded  in  Wisby^  the  capi- 
tiil  of  Gothland,  London,  Novgorod,  Bergen, 
and  Bruges.  Wisby  was  the  central  point  of  2;^t 
the  Baltic-trade ;  the  other  towns  represent  tbe^^^^u 
fofur  extreme  points. of  North-Germstn  com- 
merce. Wisby  differed  from  the  other  settle- 
ments in  the  fact  that  the  Germans  there  were 
not  merchants  making  a  temporary  visits  but 
were  real  settlers  living  side  by  side  with  the 
native  population.  Novgorod  was  a  mere  col- 
ony of  die  German  settlement  in  Wisby,  and 
never  held  an  independent  position.  Bergen 
was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the  Ger- 
man ^^counter'^  in  Bruges  was  not  formed  un- 
til some  amount  of  union  had  been  attained  at 
home.  But  in  the  German  colony  in  London 
the  majority  of  the  members  were  merely  paw- 
ing traders,  who  remained  citizens  of  their 
native  lowns.  It  was,  therefore,  the  London 
Hansa  which  exercised  die  greatest  influence 
on  the  growth  of  the  town  league. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar  we  find  the  ^^people 
of  the  Emperor"  occupying. a  prominent  po»- 
iion  in  London  t»de,  and  jomed  in  a  kstitig 
lefigim;  The  owod^eri  of  thit  letgve  oameimgMtonM 
hiostiy  from  Cologne,  ithe  first  German  town ""' 
JtAmh  otMkamd  0r6at  imfK>rtance  h«dii  at  home 
«idtabroad..i  Its oittzeins  poasessed  atan  early 
4ate  mv9iihi-haM(  o£  Hkmirtmsk,  a^^  Gw-  ^^ 


mans,  who  wisiied  to  trade  :Trith  Enghstd  had 
to  join  their  guild.  This  soon  included  mer- 
chants from  Dortmund,  Soest,  and  MOnster, 
iQ  Weatphalia^fram  Utrecht,  StaTem,  and 
Groningen,  in  the  Netherlands;  and  from 
Premen  and  Hamburg  on  the  North  Sea.  But 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  rapidly  rising  town  of  Lilbeck  wished 
to  be  admitted  into  the  guild,  every  effort  was 
made  to  keep  her  out.  The  intervention  of 
Growing  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  was  powerless  to 
ofSSh^  overcome  the  dread  fdt  by  Cologne  toward  a 
possible  rival  to  its  supremacy.  But  this  ob- 
stacle to  the  extrasion  of  the  league  was  soon 
overcome.  In  1260,  a  charter  of  Henry  IIL 
assured  protection  to  all  German  merchants. 
A  few  years  later  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  were 
allowed  to  form  their  own  guilds.  The  Hansa 
of  Cologne,  which  had  long  been  the  only 
guild,  now  sinks  to  the  position  of  a  branch 
Hansa,  and  has  to  endure  others  with  equal 
privileges.  Over  all  the  branch  Hansas  rises 
At  ^^Hansa  Alamannise,"  first  mentioned  in 
1282: 

The  opposition  to  the  exclusive  pretensions 
of  Cologne  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lubeck, 
and  with  the  rise  of  Dlibeck  we  must  connect 
the  ^cmd  elenmnt,  the  intemat  political  ele^ 
S^S^  mcnt,  whoch  contHbuted  to  the  fonxiatibB'  of 
the  Hansa.  The  old  capitals  oft  Genraim 
trad^ .Cologne  and  Wisbf,  Cdok  thenr  sthnd 
on  Aetufliesia  of^Qemian  merehanta  almdl. 


In  opposition  to  them  Liibeck  found  support 
in  home  alliaoces,  in  its  league  with  Hamburg 
and  with  the  Wendish  towns.  The  alliance 
between  Litbeck  and  Hamburg  is  genei'ally, 
and  with  some  truth,  given  as  the  origin  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was  well  fitted  to 
play  this  part.  These  two  towns  commanded 
the  commerce  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
By  taking  the  land  route  between  them,  a  mer- 
chant could  avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of 
the  Sound  or  the  Belts,  and  could  evade  the  Due.  ex. 

acted  by 

Sound  dues  which  were  often  exacted  by  the  g^^"*«^ 
Danish  kings.  The  first  alliance  between 
the  two  towns,  for  which  there  is  no  exact 
date,  had  for  its  object  the  defence  of  the 
roads  between  them.  From  that  came  agree- 
ments as  to  mutual  legal  security,  and  thence 
they  advanced  to  common  political  action  in 
London  and  in  Flanders. 

The  league  between  Liibeck  and  Hamburg 
was  not  the  only,  and  possibly  not  the  first,  ^^.^^ 
league  among  the  German  towns.     But  itn^^^g 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  others.     Besides"**^"***** 
the  influence  of  foreign  commercial  interests 
there  were  other  motives  which  compelled  the 
towns  to  union.    The  chief  of  these  were  the 
protection  of  commercial  routes  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  the  vindication  of  town  inde- 
pendence as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  die 
landed  aristocracy. 

In    the    Fourteenth    Century   the    Hansa 
jchapges  from  a  iwiipn  of  merdistnts  abroad  tcP^ 


ftlea^ie  of  towns  at  home,  in  1330,  mradon 
Pint  men.  is  first  mz6it  of  tte  Htaae  towns,  where  before 
Han^  it  had  foeeti  the  Haose  merchants.  ^In  1343, 
the  league  is  first  designated  as  ^e  ^HanM  by 
afoieign  prince^  Magnus  of  Norway;  and  lh« 
acquires  a  diplomatic  position  as  a  united  state« 
lo  1356^:  a  statute  about  mercantile  privileges 
at  Bruges  is  made,  not  by  the  German  mer* 
chants,  but  by  die  towlis  themselves,  dirough 
ttieir  representatives  assembled  at  Brug^. 
Henceforth  the  town-league  subordinates  to 
itself  the  mercantile  unions ;  the  factories  and 
depots  of  the  merchants  lose  d^ir  indepen* 
dence,  and  become  the  'Counters,"  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
::The  league  dras  formed  would  scarcely 
have  held  long  together  or  displayed  any  real 
federal  unity  but  for  the  pressure  of  external 
dangers.  The  true  function  of  the  Hansa,  and 
cspscially  of  die  Baltic  tawns,  was  to  conduct 
thtt  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  of 
northern  Europe^  But  the  geographical  po^^ 
sition  i6f  the  Scandinavian  countries  enabled 
themi  to  kiterpose  a  ^Ikir  to  llii§  commercie. 
Thus  from  an  early  period  the  Hansa  stood 
ill  a  pQsitiim  of  watchful  ^hostility  toward  those 
^untri^s.  ( It  vrtts  the  careful  maintenance  oi 
thiS'  watch  over  the  ^  Baltic  which  gave  Luhed^ 
its  position  in  the  <Leiigue;  and  which  gave  tfie 
S^^  League  its  political;  as  contrasted  ^sth  its  njer* 
castflev  characters r-^; :' «'  ^'.v^  ,.•  -.^-^i^'  ^-^m^^ 
ni  FioinFM36i  wecftn^date'ttie  regular nj^sb 
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ings  of  the  general  assemblies,  whose  acts 
(Recesse)  have  been  preserved  in  the  ^^^hives  ^wg^^ 
at  Liibeck.  These  assemblies  met  once  a  year 
about  midsummer,  usually  but  not  exclusively 
at  Lubeck.  They  were  attended  by  represen- 
tatives ot  the  various  towns,  but  no  one  below 
the  rank  of  councillor  could  act  as  representa- 
tive. The  League  always  endeavored  to  re- 
tain its  aristocratic  character.  The  asseixi* 
blies  busied  themselves  with  all  the  details  of 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  of  internal  manage- 
ment. The  penalty  for  non-observance  of  their 
decrees  was  expulsion  from  the  League  {Fer- 
hansung) .  The  chief  offence  which  brought 
this  punishment  on  a  town  was  the  admission 
of  democratic  tendencies.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  artisans  and  the  old  burgher  fam- 
ilies, which  is  so  important  a  feature  of  Euro- 
pean history  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries,  necessarily  affected  the  Hansa 
towns.  It  was  for  admitting  artisans  to  the 
council  that  Brunswick  was  expelled  fromd^^^te^ 


the  League  in  1375,  and  was  not  readmitted  ^cL^e 
till  1380,  when  die  old  constitution  was  re- 
stored. 

The  composition  of  the  League  was  always 
fluctuating,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any 
fix)ed  time  how  many  members  it  contained. 
The  towns  lay  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, extending  from  Revel  to  the  Scheldt,  and 
their  interests,  both  territorial  and  commer- 
cial, mult  have  often  clashed.    It  was  only  ihogle 
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time  of  danger  diat  thfe  Leagae  displayed  any 
real  consistency.  The  wcmder  ties,  not  m  die 
dissensions  which  sprang  up  among  the  towns, 
but  in  the  fact  that  for  diree  centuries  they 
did  in  a  manner  hold  together,  and  not  in- 
frequently sacrificed  their  individual  advao* 
tages  for  die  common  good. 
With  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  Hansa  be*^ 

The  decline 

H^  gins  really  to  decline.  The  English  and 
Dutch  proved  formidable  rivals  for  the 
commercial  supremacy  in  northern  Europe. 
Henry  VII.  secured,  in  1489,  a  treaty  from 
Hans  of  Denmaric,  which  gave  England  the 
right  of  commerce  in  the  northern  seas,  and 
which  enabled  English  merchants  to  found 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  ports.  The 
herrings  no  longer  came  in  crowds  to  the 

d£El^*  Swedish  and  Norwegian  coasts,  where  the 
members  of  the  Hansa  had  so  long  held  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  fisheries.  These 
fish  made  at  this  time  one  of  their  periodical 
changes  of  course,  and  went  to  die  coasts  of 
Holland.  The  Dutch  were  not  slow  to  grasp 
at  the  advantages  thus  offered  to  diem.  An* 
other  great  blow  was  dealt  to  Hanseatic  com-» 
merce  by  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  age. 
Most  of  the  German  towns  were  out  of  die 
way  of  the  new  commercial  routes,  and  cotild 
scarcely  hope  to  hold  their  own  with  more 
favorably  situated  countries. 

Besides  4hese  causes  of  decline,  the  domes- 
tic position  of  the  Hanse  towns  had  altered 
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very  mucK  for  the  worse.  While  in  other 
countries  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  had 
fallen  before  the  rapid  rise  of  the  monarchy, 
aided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  commons,  in 
Germany  alone  the  power  of  the  princes  had 
constantly  increased,  at  the  expense  of  both 
king  and  people.  The  Reformation  and  the 
consequent  secularization  of  church  Property  ^^^^^ 
in  northern  Germany  only  served  to  strengthen  glJtS^"'" 
the  hands  of  the  lay  princes.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  fatal  to  the  independence  of  a  town 
league  which  had  always  stood  opposed  to  the 
lawless  independence  of  die  nobles.  Gradu- 
ally most  of  the  towns  fell  off  from  the  League. 
■Foreign  countries  triumphed  at  the  fall  of 
their  formerly  successful  rival.  In  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  Hanse  merchants  in  London 
lost  the  privileges  which  they  had  held  since 
the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Religious  disturbances  and  the  fearful  dis- 
asters of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  completed 
the  work  thus  begun.  The  peace  of  West- 
phalia restored  the  form  but  not  the  reality 
of  the  League.  In  1669,  the  last  general  as- 
sembly was  held.  Henceforth  die  name  of  JSLai 
Hanse  towns  was  kept  by  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  '•■^"^' 
and  Bremen,  but  it  was  to  designate  their  in- 
'dependence,  not  their  union. 
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BATTLE     OF     CRECY 

(AJ^.  1346) 

DAVID  HUME 

T  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head 
of  so  vast  an  army,  was  impatient  to  take 
revenge  on  the  English,  and  to  prevent 
the  disgrace  to  which  he  must  be  exposed  if 
^SrS^an  inferior  enemy  should  be  allowed,  after 
ravaging  so  great  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  to 
escape  with  impunity.  Edward  also  was  sen- 
sible that  such  must  be  the  object  of  the  French 
monarch;  and  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little 
way  before  his  enemy,  he  saw  the  danger  of 
precipitating  his  march  over  the  plains  of 
Picardy,  and  of  exposingliis  rear  to  the  insults 
of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the  French 
camp  abounded.  He  took,  therefore,  a  pru- 
dent resolution:  he  chose  his  ground  with 
advantage,  near  the  village  of  Crecy;  he  dis- 
posed his  army  in  excellent  order;  he  deter- 
mined to  await  in  tranquillity  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy;  and  he  hoped  that  their  eagpmeisi 
to  engage  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  after  all 
their  past  disappointments,  would  hurry  them 
on  to  some  rash  and  ill-concerted  action.  He 
drew  up  his. army  on  a  gei|§f,,|5S®fe^ftnd 
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divided  tfacm  into  three  lines:  die  fiist  was 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  m- 1 
der  him,  by  die  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
by  Harconrt,  and  by  die  Lords  Chandos,  Hol- 
land, and  oAer  noblemen:  the  Eails  of  Anra- 
del  and  Northampton,  with  die  Liords  Wil- 
loughby.  Basset,  Roos,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tuf  ton, 
were  at  the  head  of  die  second  line:  he  took 
to  himself  the  command  of  the  third  division, 
by  which:  he  purposed  either  to  bring  succor 
to  the  two  first  linesj  or  to  secure  a  retreat  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  or  to  push  his  advan- 
tages against  the  enemy.  He  had  likewise  the 
precaution  to  throw  up  trenches  on  his  flanks, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  numerous 
bodies  of  the  Frendi,  who  might  assail  him 
from  that  quarter;  and  he  placed  all  his  bag- 
gage behind  him  in  a  wood,  vAiich  he  also  se- 
cured by  an  intrenchment. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians  that  Edward, 
besides  the  resources  which  he  found  in  his 
own  genius  and  presence  of  mind,  employed 
also  a  new  invention  against  the  enemy,  and 
placed  in  his  front  some  pieces  of  artillery,  die 
first  that  had  yet  been  ihade  use  of  on  any  re- 
markable occasion  in  Europe. 

The  invention  of  artillery  was  at  this  tkntAxtmtry 
kfidwn  iin  Finance  as  well  as  in  England;  butpioTS!' 
Philrp,  in  hit  hurry  to  overtake  die  eiiemy,  had 
probably  left'  his  caiinoti  behind  him,  which 
he*  r^kf  ded  as  iei  ikseiess  -  incumbrance.    AH 
hii  otlftlr  ttiovcfiiieiits  ^^coVered  die  same  ink^oogle 
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pradence  and  precipitation.  Impelled  by  an- 
S!S£!we.  ger,  a  dangerous  coonsellor,  and  trusting  to  the 
great  superiority  of  his  numbers,  he  thou^ 
that  all  depended  on  forcing  an  engagement 
with  the  English;  and  that,  if  he  could  once 
reach  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  the  victory 
on  his  side  was  certain  and  inevitable.  He 
made  a  hasty  march,  in  some  confusion,  from 
Abbeville;  but  after  he  had  advanced  above 
two  leagues,  some  gentlemen,  whom  he  had 
sent  before  to  take  a  view  of  the  enony,  re- 
turned to  him,  and  brought  him  intelligence 
that  they  had  seen  the  English  drawn  up  in 
great  order,  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  They 
therefore  advised  him  to  defer  the  combat  till 
the  ensuing  day,  when  his  army  would  have 
recovered  from  their  fatigue,  and  might  be 
disposed  into  better  order  than  their  present 
hurry  had  permitted  them  to  observe.  Philip 
assented  to  this  counsel;  but  the  former  pre- 
cipitation of  his  march,  and  the  impatience  of 
the  French  nobility,  made  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  put  it  in  execution.  One  division 
praich  pressed  upon  another :  orders  to  stop  were  not 
^S&.  seasonably  conveyed  to  all  of  them:  this  im- 
mense body  was  not  governed  by  sufficient 
discipline  to  be  manageable;  and  the  French 
army,  imperfectly  formed  into  three  lines,  ar- 
rived, already  fatigued  and  disordered^,  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  first  line,  con- 
sisting of  15,000  Genoese  crossbow-mea,  was 
conunanded  by  Anthony  Doria  and  Charles 


Orimaldu:  the  isecond  -way  UA  fa^  iht  Count 
of  Alengon^  brother 'to.  the  Kang:. die  Kia^ 
kiinself  was  at  the  head  of  die  diird.  Besides 
the  French  mooarchf  diere  were  no  les^  than 
three  crowned  beads  in  this  engagement:  the 
Kittgof  Bohemia,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  his 
son,  and  the  King  of  Majorca;  with  all  the 
nobility  and  great  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  army  now  consisted  of  above 
laOyOoo  men,  more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  die  enemy.  But  the  prudence  of  one 
oian  was  superior  to  the  advantage  of  all  this 
force  and  splendor. 

The  English,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ^^^^^ 
kept  their  ranks  firm  and  immovable;  and  the^^^ 
Genoese  first  began  the  attack.  There  had 
happened,  a  litde  before  the  engagement,  a 
thunder-shower,  which  had  moistened  and  re« 
laxed  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  cro^bows; 
dieir  arrows,  for  dits  reason,  fell  short  of  the 
enemy;  The  English  archers,  taking  their 
hows  tMit  of  their  oises,  poured  in  a  shower  of 
arrows  upon  this  multitude  who  were  opposed 
to  diem,  and  soon  threw  them  into  disorder. 
The  Goioese  fell  back  upon  die  heavy-armed 
eatvalry  of  die  Count  of  Alengon;  f(4io,  en*- 
raged  af  dieir^  cowardice,  ordered  his  troops 
to  rput  them  «o  the  sword.  The  artillery  fired 
amid  tbi  crowd;  the  English,  archers  con- 
timied^tD  send  m  dieir  arrows  among  diem; 
and  nodiing  was  to  foe  Men  in^diat  vast  vbod5r^ 
Imc  dhurry  and  confusion,  terror  and  diimiayv^oogle 
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The  yottog  Prince  of  Wales  had  tte  presence 
J^JSm-  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation, 
ad^i^  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.  The 
French  cavalry,  however,  recovering  some* 
whatdietr  order,  and  encouraged  by  the  eat* 
ample  of  their  leader,  made  a  stcmt  resistance; 
and  having  at  last  cleared  themselves  of  the 
Genoese  runaways,  advanced  upon  their  ene^ 
mies,  and  by  their  superior  mimbers  began  to 
hem  them  round. '  The  Earls  of  Arandd  and 
Northampton  now  advanced  dieir  line  to  sus* 
tain  the  Prince,  wIk),  ardent  in  his  first  feats 
of  arms,  set  an  example  of  valor  which  was 
imitated  by  all  his  followers.  The  battle  be- 
came, for  scMne  time,  hot  and  dangerous;  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  apprehensive  of  the 
event  from  the  superior  numbers  of  the  French, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  King,  and  en* 
StSS?  treated  him  to  send  succors  to  the  relief  of  the 
Prince.  Edward  had  chosen  his  station  on 
the  top  of  the  hill;  and  he  surveyed  in  tram* 
quillity  the  scene  of  action.  When  the  mes* 
soiger  accosted  him,  his  first  question  wi^, 
whether  the  Prince  was  slain  or  wounded? 
On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  ^^Re- 
turn,*'  said  he,  ^^  niy  son^  and  tell  him  that  I 
reserve  the  honor  of  the  day<to  h£m :  I  am  con*- 
fidentithat  he  will  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  knig^thoc^  which  I  so  laldy  can* 
f erred  upon  him:  he!  will  ^beabk^  without <any 
assistance,  to  repel  die^  enemy^"  This  ^speech 
bdiig  rejported^to  the  Prince  and  his'flltteii<* 
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dants,  iospired  them  with  fresh  courage:  they 
made  an  attack  with  redcmbled  vigor  on  the 
Fl'enchy  in  whidi  the  Count  of  Alen^on  was 
slain:  liiat  whole  line  of  cavalry  was  dirown 
info  disorder:  the  riders  were  killed  or  dis« 
IBOunted:  the  Welsh  infantry  rushed  into  the 
throng,  and  with  their  long  knives  cut  the 
throats  of  all  who  had  fallen;  nor  was  anyS?£*'^ 
quarter  given  that  day  by  the  victors. 

The  King  of  France  advanced  in  vain  with 
the  rear  to  sustain  the  line  commanded  by  his 
brother:  he  found  them  already  discomfited; 
and  the  example  of  their  rout  increased  the 
confusion  which  was  before  hut  too  prevalent 
in  his  own  body.  He  had  himself  a  horse 
killed  under  hin^:  he  was  remounted;  and 
though  left  almost  alone,  he  seemed  still  de* 
termined  to  maintain  the  combat;  when  John 
of  Hainault  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
turned  about  his  horse,  and  carried  him  off 
the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  French  army 
took  to  flight,  and  was  followed  and  put  to  the 
sword,  without  mercy,  by  the  enemy;  till  the 
darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to  die  pur- 
suit. The  King,  oa  his  return  to  the  camp, 
flew  into  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  andSSS^TL 
osclaimed,  ^^My  brave  son!  Persevere  in  your**** 
lionof able  cause :  you  are  my  son ;  for  valiantly 
have  jnw:  acquitted  ytiurself  to-day  c  you  have 
^hlOwnyemsehi  woiitby  of  onpire."  ^ 
1  Tills  battle,  whifih  is  knoii^  by  the '  naoic 
of  :  the.  battle^  of  ^  Crecy,  began  :af ter  thr*GoogIe 
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6^clotk  in  ^  aftembon;  ^nii  continued  dll 
SfeTr"*'*  evening.  The  liext  morning  wal$  loggy;  and 
***^^  M  tile  English  observed  tiiat  many  ol  die 
enemy  had  lost  thieir  way  in  the  night^atid  in 
the  ihtst)  they  employed  a  stratagem  to  foriiig 
them  into  their  power:  they  erected*  <Mi  the 
eminences  some  French  standards  whidi  they 
had  taken  in  the  battle;  and  all  who  were  al- 
lured by  this  false  signal  were  put  td  the 
sword,  and  no  quarter  given  them.  In  ex- 
cuse for  this  inhumanity,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  French  King  had  given  like  orders  to  his 
troops;  but  the  real  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  English,  in  their  present  situation,  did  not 
choose  to  be  incumbered  with  prisoners.  On 
Mafflihiide  the  day  of  battle  and  on  the  ensuing,  there 
Frmch  fell,  by  a  moderate  computation,  1,200  French 
knights,  1,400  gentlemen,  4,000  mdn-at-arms, 
besides  about  30,000  of  inferior  rank:  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  df  France,  the  Dukei 
of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Flan^ 
-ders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Aumalc,  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  kings  also  of  Bohemia 
aYid  Majorca  were  slain.  The  fate  of  the  for- 
mer was  remarkable:  he  was  blind  from  age; 
but  being  resolved  to' hazard  his  person,  and 
set  ^ni  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reiils 
of  his  bridle  to  bfe  tied  dn  ca<ih  side  t6  the 
horses  <i>f  two  gentlemen  of  his  train^;  and'Wk 
dead  body,  and  those  of  his  attendants;  weire 
afterward  fbund  among  die  ^lain,  with  their 
horses  standirigbj  them  in  that  situatibA.^'^  Hfi; 
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cre$t  was  three  ostrich  feathers;  and  his  motto 
tiicsc  German  words^  Ich  dien  (I  serve) : 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  gj^^ 
adopted,  in  memorial  of  this  great  victory^  ^J^"^' 
The  action  may  seem  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  small  loss  sustained  hy  the  English,  thaa 
for  the  great  slaughter  of  the  French:  there 
were  killed  in  it  only  one  esquire  and  three 
knights,  and  very  few  of  inferior  rank;  a 
demonstration,  that  the  prudent  disposition 
planned  by  Edward,  and  the  disorderly  at- 
tack made  by  the  French,  had  rendered  the 
whole  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle ;  which  was 
indeed  the  common  case  with  engagements  in 
those  times. 

The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared 
not  only  in  obtaining  this  memorable  victory, 
but  in  the  measures  which  he  pursued  after  it.  jj^Lnce. 
Not  elated  by  his  present  prosperity,  so  far  as 
to  expect  the  total  conquest  of  France,  or  even 
that  of  any  considerable  provinces;  he  pur- 
posed only  to  secure  such  an  easy  entrance  into 
that  kingdom  as  might  afterward  open  the 
way  to  more  moderate  advantages.  He  knew 
the  extreme  distance  of  Guienne :  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
penetrating  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  already  lost  much  of  his  authority 
over  Flanders  by  the  death  of  D'Arteville,  who  . 
had  been  murdered  by  the  populace  them- 
selves, his  former  partisans,  on  his  attempting 
to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  that  provlpsSbltQ^uogle 
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the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King,  therefore, 
limited  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of  Calais : 
and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  which  he 
neproenu^nployed  in  interring  the  slain,  he  marched 
iS?ciu!i.  with  his  victorious  army,  and  presented  him- 
self before  the  place. 
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REVOLUTIONS     IN     ROME 

(A.D.  1347) 

HENRY  HALLAM 

ROME  itself  was,  throughout  the  Middle ^^^^^^ 
Ages,  very  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  ^^' 
in  the  government  of  her  bishop.  His 
rights  were  indefinite,  and  unconfirmed  by 
positive  law ;  the  Emperor  was  long  sovereign, 
the  people  always  meant  to  be  free.  Besides  the 
common  causes  of  insubordination  and  anarchy 
among  the  Italians,  which  applied  equally  to 
the  capital  city,  other  sentiments  more  peculiar 
to  Rome  preserved  a  continual,  though  not 
uniform,  influence  for  many  centuries.  There 
still  remained  enough,  in  the  wreck  of  that 
vast  inheritance,  to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her 
citizens  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  dig- 
nity. They  bore  the  venerable  name,  they 
contemplated  the  monuments  of  art  and  em- 
pire, and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of  national 
pride,  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  buildings 
were  departed  forever.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  these  recollections  were 
heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  political  heretic,  who  preached  r"**^ 


against  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  hier^^^Qgi^ 
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archy.  In  a  temporary  intoxication  of  fancy, 
they  were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show 
of  self-importance  toward  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown;  but  the  German  sternly  chided  their 
ostentation^  and  chastised  their  resistance. 
With  the  popes  they  could  deal  more  securely. 
Several  of  them  were  expelled  from  Rome 
during  that  age  by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lu- 
cius II.  died  of  hurts  received  in  a  tumult. 
The  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  Sena- 
tors, annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  electoral  body :  ten  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  thirteen  districts  of  the 
city.  This  constitution  lasted  not  quite  fifty 
years.  In  1192,  Rome  imitated  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  by  the  appointment  of  an  annual 
foreign  magistrate.  Except  in  name,  the  Sen- 
Tti|SoMAor  ^fQj.  'of  Rome  appears  to  have  perfectly  resem- 
bled the  podesta  of  other  cities.  This  mag- 
istrate superseded  the  representative  Senate, 
which  had  proved  by  no  means  adequate  to 
control  the  most  lawless  aristocracy  of  Italy. 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  story  of  Brancaleon^s 
rigorous  and  inflexible  justice,  which  a  great 
historian  has  already  drawn  from  obscurity. 
It  illustrates  not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone, 
but  the  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the 
nature  of  a  podestd's  duty,  and  the  difiiculties 
of  its  execution.  The  office  of  Senator  sur- 
vives after  more  than  six  hundred  years;  a 
foreign  magistrate  still  resides  in  the  capitolj 
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but  he  no  longer  wields  the  ^4ron  flail"  of 
Brancaleon,  and  his  nomination  proceeds  of 
course  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the 
people.  In  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen* 
turieSy  die  Senate,  and  the  Senator  who  sue*  - 
ceeded  them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty,  that  of  coining  gold  and  S^S!^ 
silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  "'**^' 
with  legends  in  a  very  republican  tone.  Doubt- 
less the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  varied 
according  to  their  personal  character.  In- 
nocent III.  had  much  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors for  almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of 
his  successors.  He  made  the  Senator  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which,  though  not  very 
comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in  those 
times  as  a  recognition  of  his  superiority. 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience  tOj^^^ 
any  legitimate  power  at  Rome  than  anywhere  S?g«at 
else  in  Italy,  even  during  the  Thirteenth  Cen-  ^ 
tury,  yet  after  the  secession  of  the  popes  to 
Avignon,  their  own  city  was  left  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  before.     Disorders  of  every 
kind,  tumult  and  robbery  prevailed  in  the 
streets.    The  Roman  nobility  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.    Not  content  ^^^^^ 
with  their  own  fortified  palaces,  they  turned  ^•^o'^^** 
the  sacred  monun^nts  of  antiquity  into  strong- 
holds, and  consummated  the  destruction  of 
time  and  conquest    At  no  period  has  the  city 
endured  suc^  irreparable  injuries;  nor  was 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  EmpisftizSa.iayt>gIe 
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to  its  capital,  as  the  contemptible  feuds  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna  families.  Whatever  there 
was  of  government,  whether  administered  by 
a  legate  from  Avignon,  or  by  the  municipsd 
authorities,  had  lost  all  hold  on  these  power- 
ful barons. 

In    the   midst   of    this    degradation    and 

wretchedness,   an   obscure   man,   Nicola   di 

TheTrib-  Ricnzi,   conceived  the  project  of   restoring 

uneRientL  r^qjjj^  gj^j  Qj^jy  jq  g^Q^  ordcr,  but  cvcn  to  her 

ancient  greatness.  He  had  received  an  edu- 
cation beyond  his  birth,  and  nourished  his 
mind  with  the  study  of  the  best  writers.  After 
many  harangues  to  the  people,  which  the  no- 
bility, blinded  by  their  self-confidence,  did 
not  attempt  to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited 
an  insurrection,  and  obtained  complete  suc- 
cess. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
government,  widi  the  title  of  tribune,  and  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  The  first  effects  of 
Rertoratton*^^®  rcvolution  wcrc  wonderful.  All  the  nobles 
wdST*^  submitted,  though  with  great  reluctance;  the 
roads  were  cleared  of  robbers;  tranquillity 
was  restored  at  home;  some  severe  examples 
of  justice  intimidated  offenders;  and  the  trib- 
une was  regarded  by  all  the  people  as  the 
destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Though 
the  court  of  Avignon  could  not  approve  of 
such  a  usurpation,  it  temporized  enough  not 
directly  to  oppose  it.  Most  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, and  some  of  the  princes,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, and  seemed  to  recognize  pretensions 
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which  were  tolerably  oatentatious.  The  King 
of  Hungary  and  Queen  of  Naples  submitted 
their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  Rienzi,  who 
did  not^  however,  undertake  to  decide  upon  it 
But  this  sudden  exaltation  intoxicated  his  un* 
derstanding,  and  exhibited  failings  entirely 
incompatible  with  his  elevated  condition.  If 
Rienzi  had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents^ 
which  were  really  great,  would  have  found 
their  proper  orbit.  For  his  character  was  one 
not  unusual  among  literary  politicians ;  a  com-  ^^^^ 
bination  of  knowledge^  doquence,  and  en^- 
thusiasm  for  ideal  -excellence^  with  vanity, 
inexperience  of  mankind,  unsteadiness,  and 
physical  timidity.  As  these  Jatter  qualities 
became  conspicuous,  they  eclipsed  his  virtues^ 
and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgotten ;  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  his  government,  and  re* 
tire  into  exile.  After  several  years,  some  of 
which  he  passed  in  the  prisons  of  Avignon, 
Rienzi  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the 
tide  of  Senator,  and  under  the  command  of 
the  legate.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Romans, 
who  had  returned  to  their  habits  of  insubordi- 
nation, would  gladly  submit  to  their  favorite 
tribune.  And  diis  proved  the  case  for  a  few 
months;  but  after  diat  time  they  ceased  alto- 
gether to  respect  a  man  who  so  litde  respected 
himself  in  accepting  a  station  where  he  could 
no  longer  be  free,  and  Rienzi  was  killed  iti  z^^SS^ 
•edition. 
Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of^^^^ 
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Rienzi,  the  freedom  of  Rome  sdems  to  have 
revived  in  republican  institutions,  diough 
with  names  less  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar 
recollections.  Magistrates  called  banneretSi 
chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts  of  the  city, 
with  a  militia  of  three  thousand  citizens  at 
their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  commonwealth.  The  great  object  of  this 
new  organization  was  to  intimidate  the  Ro- 
chitnmof  rnan  nobility,  whose  outrages,  in  the  total  ab« 
^  sence  of  government,  had  grown  intolerable. 
Several  of  them  were  hanged  the  first  year  by 
order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citizens,  how- 
ever, had  no  serious  intention  of  dirowing  oflf 
their  subjection  to  the  popes.  They  provided 
for  their  own  security,  on  account  of  the  lam- 
entable secession  and  neglect  of  those  who 
claimed  allegiance  while  they  denied  protec- 
tion. But  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their  sov- 
ereign. Even  without  this,  they  surrendered 
their  republican  constitution  in  1362 — it  does 
not  appear  for  what  reason — and  permitted  the 
The  papal  ^^S^^^  ^^  lunoccut  VI.  to  assumc  the  govern- 
g^J^  ment.  We  find,  however,  the  institution  of 
bannerets  revived,  and  in  full  authority,  some 
years  afterward.  But  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  examining  it  minutely. 
Some  degree  of  political  freedom  the  city 
probably  enjoyed  during  the  schism  of  the 
Church ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the 
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assertion  of  legitimate  privileges  from  the  li- 
centious tumultst  of  the  barons  or  populace. 
In  1435,  the  Romans  formally  took  away  the 
government  from  Eugenius  IV.,  and  elected 
seven  signiors  or  chief  magistrates,  like  the«jgtet«toi 
Priors  of  Floirence.  But  this  revolution  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  On  the  death  of 
Eugenius,  the  citizens  deliberated  upon  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  charter  to  the  future 
Pope.  Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  fam- 
ily, and  inflamed  by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty, 
was  one  of  their  principal  instigators.  But 
the  people  did  not  sufficiently  partake  of  that 
spirit.  No  measures  were  taken  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  Porcaro,  whose  ardent  im- 
agination disguised  the  hopelessness  of  his 
enterprise,  tampering  in  a  fresh  conspir- 
acy, was  put  to  death  under  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V. 
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(A.D.  1346) 

J.  F.  C  HECKER 

THE  most  memorable  example  of  calam- 
itous plagues  is  afiforded  by  a  great 
pestilence  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
which  desolated  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa, 
plague,  and  of  which  the  people  yet  preserve  the  re- 
membrance in  gloomy  traditions.  It  was  an 
Oriental  plague,  marked  by  inflammatory 
boils  and  tumors  of  the  glands,  such  as  break 
out  in  no  other  febrile  disease.  On  account 
of  these  inflammatory  boils,  and  from  the 
black  spots,  indicatory  of  a  putrid  decompo- 
sition, which  appeared  upon  the  skin,  it  was 
called  in  Germany  and  in  the  northern  king- 
doms of  Europe,  the  Black  Death,  and  in 
Italy,  la  Mortalega  Grande,  the  Great  Mor- 
tality. 

The  imperial  writer,  Kantakusenos,  whose 

own  son,  Andronikus,  died  of  this  plague  in 

Deaato.    Coustantinoplc,  notices  great  imposthumes  of 

piacue.     the  thighs  and  arms  of  those  affected,  which, 

when  opened,  afforded  relief  by  the  discharge 

of  an  offensive  matter.    Buboe;,  which  are  the 
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infallible  signs  of  the  Oriental  plague,  are 
thus  plainly  indicated,  for  he  makes  special 
mention  of  smaller  boils  on  the  arms  and  in 
the  face,  as  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  clearly  distinguishes  these  from  the  blis- 
ters, which  are  no  less  produced  by  plagt^  in 
all  its  forms. '  In  many  cases  black  spots  broke 
out  all  over  the  body,  either  single,  or  united 
and  conlSuent 

Mighty  revolutions,  of  which  we  have  credi- 
ble information,  had  preceded  it  From  China  Premoni. 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  foundations  of  the  earth  {^^^ 
were  shaken, — ^throughout  Asia  and  Europe 
the  atmosphere  was  in  commotion,  and  endan- 
gered, by  its  baleful  influence,  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

The  series  of  these  great  events  began  in  the 
year  1333,  fifteen  years  before  the  plague  broke 
out  in  Europe:  they  first  appeared  in  China. 
Here  a  parching  drought,  accompanied  by^^^^^^ 
famine,  commenced  in  the  tract  of  country  ^f*»<^ 
watered  by  the  rivers  Kiang  and  Hoai.  ThisJw  *" 
was  followed  by  such  violent  torrents  of  rain 
in  and  about  Kingsai,  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  that,  according  to  tradition, 
more  than  400,000  people  perished  in  the 
floods.  Finally  the  mountain  Tsincheou  fell 
in,  and  vast  clefts  were  formed  in  the  earth. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (1334),  passing  over 
fabulous  traditions,  the  neighborhood  of  Can- 
ton was  visited  by  inundations;  while  in  Tche, 
after  an  finexampled  drotight,  a  plague  arose  ogle 
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vi^ich  18  $%id  tobave  carried  Q0  about  s^qqcv 
OQO  of  people.  A  few  mon^t  aftenf ard  m 
iCartlmiiAke  followed,  at  and  n«ar  KaQg^aij 
and  si4>iequeot  to  the  f  alliag  in  of  t}^  mowr 
tains  of  Ki-ming^chan,  a  lake  was  fofoied  of 
OKMre  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  circumfer- 
«ficey  where,  again,  thousands  found  tiieir 
grave*  In  Houjkouang  and  Ho^an,  a  drought 
prevailed  for  five  months;  and  inoumeraUe 
swarms  of  locusts  destroyed  the  vegetation; 
while  famine  and .  pestilence,  as  usual,  fol- 
low<^  in  their  train.  Connected  accounts  of 
the  condition  ci  E)urppe  before  this  great 
catastrophe  are  not  to  be  expected  from  th^ 
writers  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  simultaneously  witU 
a  drought  and  renewed  floods  in  China,  in 
1336,  many  uncommon  atmoapheric  phenom- 
^^^.  ena,  and  in  the  winter,  frequent  thunderstorms 
S^  were  observed  in  the  north  of  France;  and  so 
early  as  the  eventful  year  of  1333,  an  eruption 
of  Etna  took  place. 

The  signs  of  terrestrial  commotions  comr 
menced  in  Europe  in  the  year  1348,  after  the 
intervening  districts  of  country  in  Asia  had 
ptDbably  been  visited  in  die  same  ao^uinen 

On  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  plague  from 
^  East  had  already  broken  out,  when  lua 


Banh- 


^^^  earthquake  shook  the  foundations  of  the  isl- 

^^"^     and,  and  was  accompanied  by  so  frightful 

a  hurricane  that  the  inhabitants^  who  had 

$^m  their  Mahometan  slavjesjoiftd  ^t^m^^mt 
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they  might  not  themselves  be  subjugated  by 
them,  fled  in  dismay  in  all  directions.  The 
sea  overflowed — the  ships  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  few  outlived  the  ter* 
rific  event  whereby  this  fertile  and  blooming 
island  was  converted  into  a  desert.  Before 
the  earthquake,  a  pestiferous  wind  spread  so 
poisonous  an  odor  that  many,  being  overpow-©^^ 
ered  by  it,  fell  down  suddenly  and  expired"****^ 
in  dreadful  agonies. 

This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  rarest  that 
have  ever  been  observed,  for  nothing  is  more 
constant  than  the  composition  of  the  air;  and 
in  no  respect  has  nature  been  more  careful 
in  the  preservation  of  organic  life.  Never 
have  naturalists  discovered  in  the  atmosphere 
foreign  elements,  which,  evident  to  the  senses, 
and  borne  by  the  winds,  spread  from  land  to 
land  carrying  disease  over  all  portions  of  the 
earth,  as  is  recounted  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  1348.  Yet  German  accounts  say  ex- 
pressly, that  a  thick,  stinking  mist  advanced 
'from  the  East  and  spread  itself  over  Italy; 
and  there  could  be  no  deception  in  so  palpable 
a  phenomenon. 

To  attempt,  five  centuries  after  that  age 
of  desolation,  to  point  out  the  causes  of  a  cos* 
mical  commotion,  which  has  never  recurred 
to  an  equal  extent, — to  indicate  scientifically 
the  influences  which  called  forth  so  terrific 
a  poison  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
exceeds  the  limits  of  human  understanding  ^S^^ 
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In  tho  pfograss  of  cosAectad  niMrfd  pbe* 
S^^nomcna,  from  Ewt  t»  West,  Att  grwt  law 
of  Nature  19  plaioly  reiFe«led  whkb  has  aq 
oltrcb  and  eridently  manilested  itself  in  ^ 
ctrtb'&  organism,  as  well  as  in  the  slates  o| 
sations  dependent  upon  it  In  the  inmost 
dbpthi  of  the  globe^  that  impulse  was  giyra 
ia  the  year  1333,  whkh  in  uninterrupted  sue* 
cession  for  Siixra»d*twenQF  years  shook  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  western  shores 
of  Europe.  From  the  very  beginning  the  air 
partook  of  the  terrestrial  concussion,  abnos* 
pherieal  waters  overflowed  the  land,  ot  its 
plants  and  animals  perished  under  the  scorch- 
ing  heat  The  insect  tribe  was  wonderfully 
phS^et.  called  into  life,  as  if  animated  beings  were 
destined  to  complete  the  destruction  which 
astral  and  telluric  powers  had  begun.  Thus 
did  this  dreadful  work  of  nature  advance 
from  year  to  year;  it  was  a  progressive  infec- 
tion of  the  Zones>  which  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  both  above  and  beneath  the  surface 
oi  the  earth ;  and  alter  having  bec^n  perceptible 
in  slighter  indications,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  terrestrial  commotions  in  China,  corh 
vulsed  the  whole  earth. 

Far  more  powerful  than  the  excitonent  of 

the  latent  elements  of  the  plague  by  a^os** 

^m^  pheric  influences  was  the  eflFect  of  the  con* 

Sravai.  fagicHfi  coDfimunicated  from  one  people  to 

anotherr  on  the  great  roads^  and  in  thehar^ 

hon  of;  the  Mediterranean.    Froii^  phiiiay  the 
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route  of  the  caravans  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  dirough  Central  Asia  to  Tauris. 
Here  ships  were  ready  to  take  the  produce  of 
the  East  to  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  com* 
merce,  and  the  medium  of  connection  between  to  surope. 
Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  Other  caravans 
went  from  India  to  Asia  Minor,  and  touchal 
at  the  cities  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
lastly  from  Bagdad,  through  Arabia  to  Egypt; 
also  the  maritime  communication  on  the  Red 
Sea,  from  India  to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  was  not 
inconsiderable.  In  all  these  directions  con- 
tagion made  its  way;  and,  doubtless  Constan* 
tinople  and  the  harbors  of  Asia  Minor  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  foci  of  infection ;  whence 
it  radiated  to  the  most  distant  seaports  and 
islands. 

The  precise  days  of  its  eruption  in  the  in- 
dividual towns  are  no  longer  to  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  was  not  simultaneous ;  for  in  Florence 
the  disease  appeared  in  the  beginning  ofGnduai 
April;  in  Cesena,  the  ist  of  June;  and  place Sd^ce. 
after  place  was  attacked  throughout  the  whole 
year;  so  that  the  plague,  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany, 
where,  however,  it  did  not  make  its  ravages 
until  the  following  year,  did  not  break  out 
till  August  in  England;  where  it  advanced 
&o  gradually  that  a  period  of  three  months 
elapsed  before  it  reached  London.  The  north- 
ern kingdoms  were  attacked  by  it  in  1349. 
SwedM,  indeed,  not  until  November  of  that^^gl^ 
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year:  almost  two  years  after  its  etupti<n  ia 
Avignon.  Poland  received  the  plague  in 
1349,  probably  from  Germany,  if  not  from  the 
northern  countries;  but  in  Russia,  it  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  135 1,  more  dian 
three  years  after  it  had  broken  out  in  Con- 
stantinople. Instead  of  advancing  in  a  north* 
It  foiiowB  westerly  direction  from  Tauris  and  from  the 
^e^  Caspian  Sea,  it  had  thus  made  the  great 
""'^  circuit  of  the  Blade  Sea,  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, Southern  and  Central  Europe, 
England,  the  northern  kingdon»  and  Poland, 
before  it  reached  the  Russian  territories;  a 
phenomenon  which  has  not  again  occurred 
with  respect  to  more  recent  pestilences  origi- 
nating in  Asia. 

It  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement  at  Avi- 
gnon diat  throughout  the  East,  probably  with 
the  exception  of  China,  23,840,000  people  had 
„   ^    ,  fallen  victims  to  the  plague.      In  Florence 

Number  of  r       ^ 

victims,  there  died  of  tlw  Black  Plague,  60,000;  in 
Venice,  100,000;  in  Marseilles  (in  one 
nionth),  16,000;  in  Sienna,  70^000;  in  Paris, 
50,000;  in  St.  Denys,  14,000;  in  Avignon,  60,- 
000;  in  Strasburg,  16,000;  in  Liibeck,  9,000;  in 
Basle,  14,000;  in  Erfurt  (at  least),  16,000;  in 
Weimar,  5,000;  in  Limburg,  2,500;  in  London 
^at  least),  100,000;  in  Norwich,  51,000;  ta 
which  may  be  added  Franciscan  Friars  in 
Germany  124,434,  Minorites  in  Italy  30,00a 
This  short  catalogue  might  by  a  laboriout 
and  uncertain  calculation,  deduced  from  odier 
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sources,  be  easily  further  multiplied^  butwould 
still  fail  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  depopula- 
tion which  took  place.  Lubeck,  at  thai:  time 
tkfe  Vmice  of  die  Nordi,  which  could  na 
longer  contain  the  multiUides  diat  flocked  to 
ity  was  thrown  into  such  consternation  on  the 
eraptioii  of  the  plague  that  the  citizens  de* 
stroyed  thienBelves  as  if  in  f  roizy.  It  is  esti-^ 
mated  diat  a  number  of  small  country  towns 
and  villages,  which  have  been  estimated,  and 
not  too  highly,  at  200,000,  were  bereft  of  all 
their  inhabitonts. 

The  whole  period  during  which  the  Black 
Plague  raged  with  destructive  violence  inS^S^? 
Europe  was,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
from  the  year  1347  to  1350.  The  plagues 
which  in  the  sequel  often  returned  until  the 
year  1383,  we  do  not  consider  as  belonging  to 
'*the  Great  Mortality."  They  were  radier 
comnKHi  pestilences,  without  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  such  as  in  former  times,  and 
in  the  following  centuries  were  excited  by  the 
matter  of  omtagion  everywhere  existing,  and 
which,  on  every  favorable  occasion,  gained 
ground  anew,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  this 
frightful  disease.  ^ 

The  concourse  of  large  bodies  of  people 
was  especially  dangerous;  and  dius  the  pre- 
mature celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  to  whidi 
Clement  VI.  cited  the  faithful  to  Rome 
(1350),  during  die  great  epidemic,  caused  ^^^]| 
a  new  eruption  of  the  plague,  from  which  ^^^ 
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it  is  said  that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  pilgrims  escaped.  Italy  was,  in  conse- 
quence, depopulated  anew;  and  diose  who 
returned  spread  poison  and  corruption  of 
morals  in  all  directions, 
^flg^^  Of  all  the  estimates  of  the  niunber  of  lives 
lost  in  Europe,  the  most  probable  is  that,  al- 
together, a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  off:  Now,  if  Europe  at  present  con- 
tains 2io,ocx>,ocx>  inhabtitants,  the  population 
not  to  take  a  higher  estimate,  which  might 
be  easily  justified,  amounted  to  at  least  105,- 
ooo,ocx>,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  Europe  lost  during  the  Black 
Death  25,000,000  of  inhabitants.  That  her 
nations  could  so  quickly  overcome  such  a  fear- 
ful concussion  in  their  external  circumstances, 
and,  in  general,  without  retrograding  more 
than  they  actually  did,  could  so  develop  their 
energies  in  the  following  century,  is  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of 
j^ngaajt^  human  society  as  a  whole.  To  assume,  how- 
vinuuon.  ever,  that  it  did  not  suffer  any  essential 
change  internally,  because  in  appearance 
everything  remained  as  before,  is  inconsistent 
with  a  just  view  of  cause  and  effect  Many 
historians  seem  to  have  adopted  such  an  opin- 
ion, accustomed,  as  usual,  to  judge  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  power,  the 
events  of  battles,  and  the  influence  of  rdigion. 


but  to  pass  oyer- with  indifieceQee  thfi  great 
phenoaieiia  of  nature^  which  modifji^i  not  oniy 
the  suri^tce  oi  the  eiMrdi,  hut  alao  tiie  human 
mind.  Hence,  most  ol  them  haiee  touched 
but  superficially  on  the  ^^Great  Mortality"  of 
the  Fonirteenth  Century.  We,  for  our  parts, 
are  convinced  that,  m  lix  hktory  of  die 
worldv  the  BL$€k  Death  is  one  of  the  most  im*^ 
portant  events  which  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  present  state  of  Europe. 

The  mental  shock  sustained  by  all  nations 
during  (he  prevaloice  of  the  Black  Plague  is 
without  parallel  and  bevond  description.  In 
the  eyes  of  Ae  timorous,  danger  was  the  ccr-  multitudes. 
tain  harbinger  of  death;  many  fell  victims 
to  fear,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dia^ 
temper,  and  the  most  stout*hearted  lost  their 
c(mfidence.  Thus,  after  reliance  on  the  fu- 
ture had  died  away,  the  spiritual  union  which 
binds  man  to  his  family  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures was  gradually  dissolved.  The  pious 
closed  their  accounts  with  the  world-~eteraity 
presented  itself  to  their  view— ^eir  only  ro- 
maining  desire  was  for  a  participation  in  the 
consolations  of  religicm,  because  to  diem  deadi 
was  disamied  of  its  sting. 

While  all  countries  were  filled  with  lamen- 
tations and  woe,  diere  fiurst  arose  in  Hungai^, 
and  afterward  in  Gernaany,  the  Brothcihoodgj^JS- 
of  the  Flagellants,  caUed  also  the  Breijhren  <rf^^C'^ 
the  Cross,  or  Cross-bearers,  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  repentance  of  the  people  far  the   ogle 


from  all 
fmnki. 
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sins  they  had  committed,  and  offered  prayers 
and  supplications  for  the  averting  of  this 
plague.  This  Order  consisted  chiefly  of  per- 
sons of  the  lower  class,  who  were  eidier  actu* 
ated  by  sincere  contrition,  or  who  jo3rfully 
availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  for  idle- 
ness, and  were  hurried  along  with  the  tide  of 
distracting  frenzy.  But  as  these  brotherhoods 
gained  in  repute,  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
people  with  veneration  and  enthusiasm,  many 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  ranged  themselves 
under  their  standard;  and  their  bands  were 
not  infrequently  augmented  by  children,  hon- 
orable women  and  nuns,  so  powerfully  were 
the  minds  of  the  most  opposite  temperaments 
enslaved  by  this  infatuation.  They  marched 
through  the  cities,  in  well  organized  proces- 
sions, with  leaders  and  singers;  their  heads 
covered  as  far  as  the  eyes,  their  look  fixed  on 
the  ground,  accompanied  by  every  token  of 
the  deepest  contrition  and  mourning.  They 
were  robed  in  sombre  garments,  with  red 
crosses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  and  bore 
triple  scourges  tied  in  three  or  four  knots,  in 
which  points  of  iron  were  fixed.  Tapers  and 
magnificent  banners  of  velvet  and  cloth  of 
gold  were  carried  before  them;  wherever  they 
made  their  appearance,  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells;  and  the  people 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  listen  to  their 
hjrmns  and  to  witness  their  penance,  with  de- 
votion and  tears.  Digitized  by  ^uu^ic 


Processioiis 
eril. 


}  Tht:  jmxtmoos  of  the  Bf^otherhood  ol  ikii 
Crass,  umloubtediy  paromoted  ibe  spreadmg  of  ^m 
the  piague;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  gloomy 
f  waticism  Tvliich  gave  rise  to  them  woald  in** 
fuse  t  a  new  poiaon  into  die  already  despond*^ 
iog  minds  of  the  people* 

Stili,  however^  all  diis  was  within  the 
boimds  of  barbarous  enthusiasm;  but  horrible 
were  die  persecutions  of  the  Jews  which  were 
cotniiiitted  in  mcM  countries  widi  even  greater 
exasperation  than  in  the  Twelfth  Century 
during  the  first  Crusades.  In  every  destruc- 
tive pestilence,  the  common  people  at  first  at- 
tribute the  mortality  to  poison.  No  instruc- 
tion avails;  the  supposed  testimony  of  their 
eyesight  is  to  them  a  proof,  and  they  authori- 
tatively demand  the  victims  of  their  rage.  On^SS^ 
whom  then  was  it  so  likely  to  fall  as  on  the 
Jews,  the  usurers  and  the  strangers  who  lived 
ftt  enmity  with  the  Christians?  They  were 
everywhere  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells  or  infected  the  air.  They  alone  were 
considered  as  having  brought  this  fearful 
mortality  upon  the  Christians.  They  were,  in 
consequence,  pursued  with  merciless  cruelty, 
and  either  indiscriminately  given  up  to  the 
fuiiy  of  the  populace  or  sentenced  by  sanguin- 
ary tr^unals,  which,  with  all  the  forms  of 
law,  ordered  them  to  be  burned  alive. 

A  lively  image  of  the  Black  Plague,  and  of 
the  moral  evil  which  followed  in  its  train,^ 
will  vividly  represent  iteelf  to  him  wiio  is  acK^oogle 
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quainted  with  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
society.    Almost  the  only  credible  accounts  of 

OK  T^mily 

ufeaflFectedthe  manner  of  living  and  of  the  ruin  which 
occurred  in  private  life  during  this  pestilence 
are  from  Italy;  and  these  may  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  general  state  of 
families  in  Europe,  taking  into  consideration 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  manners  of  each 
country. 

^^When  the  evil  had  become  universal" 
(spealdng  of  Florence)  "the  hearts  of  all  the 
inhabitants  were  closed  to  feelings  pf  hu- 
manity. They  fled  from  the  sick  and  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  hoping  by  these  means  ta 
save  themselves.  Others  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  with  their  wives,  their  children 
and  households,  living  on  the  most  costly  food, 
but  carefully  avoiding  all  excess*  None  were 
allowed  access  to  them;  no  intelligence  of 
death  or  sickness  was  permitted  to  reach  their 
ears;  and  they  spent  their  time  in  singing 
and  music,  and  other  pastimes.     Others,  on 

Luxury  and  thc  contrary,  considered  eating  and  drinking 
to  excess,  amusements  of  all  descriptions,  the 
indulgence  of  every  gratification,  and  an  in- 
difference to  what  was  passing  around  them, 
as  the  best  medicine,  and  acted  accordingly. 
They  wandered  day  and  night,  from  one 
tavern  to  another,  and  feasted  without  n^oder^ 
ation  or  bounds.  In  this  way  they  endeavored 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  sick,  and  abf^n^ 
doi^d  their  houses  aad  prq^gjE^vl^  fjiancwi 
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like    men'   whose    death-knell    had    already 
tolled. 

*^ Amid  thii  general  lamentation  and  woc^ 
the  influence  and-  authority  of  every  law,  hu^ 
man  and  divine,  vanished.  Most  of  those  who 
were  in  office  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  or  lay  sick,  or  had  lost  so  many  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  that  they  were  unable 
to  attend  to  their  duties;  so  that  thencefortibi 
every  one  acted  as  he  thought  proper.  Odier^ 
in  their  mode  of  living,  chose  a  middle  course. 
They  ate  and  drank  what  they  pleased,  and 
walked  abroad,  carrying  odoriferous  flowers, 
herbs  or  spices,  which  they  smelt  to  from  time  and  155?? 
to  time,  in  order  to  invigorate  the  brain,  and 
to  avert  the  baneful  influence  of  the  air,  in- 
fected by  the  sick,  and  by  the  innumerable 
corpses  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague. 
Others  carried  their  precaution  still  further, 
and  thought  the  surest  way  to  escape  death 
was  by  flight.  They  therefore  left  the  city; 
women  as  well  as  men  abandoning  their  dwell- 
ings and  their  relations,  and  retiring  into  the 
country.  But  of  these  also  many  were  carried 
oflf,  most  of  them  alone  and  deserted  by  all  the 
world,  themselves  having  previously  set  the 
example.  Thus  it  was  that  one  citizen  fled 
from  another — a  neighbor  from  his  neighbors, 
a  relation  from  his  relations;  and  in  the  end 
so  completely  had  terror  extinguished  every  ^^^^ 
kindlier  feeling  diat  the  brother  dforsook  thcg^ 
brother,  the  sister  tlie  sister^  the  wife  her  huS-J&u^ie 
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baad;  and  at  last,  even  die  parent  his  own  off»- 
spring,  and  abandoned  them,  unvisited  and 
onsoodied,  t0  their  fate.  Tfaooe,  therefore,  that 
Mood  in  need  of  assistance  fell  a  prey  to  gteedy; 
attendants,  who  for  an  exorbitant  recompense 
flderely  handed  the  sick  their  food  and  nredi^ 
cine,  remained  with  them  in  their  last  m^ 
meats,  and  then  not  infrequently  became  them- 
selves Tictims  to  dieit  avarice  and  lived  not 
to  enjoy  their  extorted  gain.  Propriety  and 
decorum  were  extinguished  am<»g  the  help- 
less sick.  Females  of  rank  seemed  to  forget 
dieirnatural  bashfulness,  and  committed  the 
rare  of  their  persons,  indiscriminately,  to  men 
and  women  of  the  lowest  order.  No  longer 
Funeral  werc  womcn,  relatives  or  friends  found  in  the 
ol^tt^.  house  of  mourning^  to  share  the  grief  of  the 
survivors;  no  longer  was  the  corpse  acoxn- 
panied  to  the  grave  by  neighbors  and  a  nu* 
merous  train  of  priests,  carrying  wax  tapers 
and  singing  psalms,  nor  was  it  borne  along  by 
other  citirens  of  equal  rank  Many  breathed 
their  last  widiout  a  friend  to  soothe  dieir  dy- 
ing pillow;  and  few  indeed  were  they  who  de- 
parted amid  the  lamioitatipm  and  tears  of 
their  friends  and  kindred*  Instead  of  sorrow 
and  nwuming  appeared  indifference,^  frivolity 
and  mirth;  this  being  considered,  especially 
by  the  females,  as  conducive  to  faeakL  Sel- 
dom was  the  body  followed  by  evea  ten  or 
twelve  attendants ;  and  isstes4  of  the  usual 
bearers  and  sextons,  meroenarit^  of  the  lowest 
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of  the  populace  undertook  the  office  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  and  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
priests,  and  often  without  a  single  taper,  it 
was  borne  to  the  very  nearest  church,  and 
lowered  into  the  first  grave  that  was  not  al- 
ready too  full  to  receive  it.  Among  the  mid- 
dling classes,  and  especially  among  the  poor,  S^^/ 
the  misery  was  still  greater.  Poverty  or  neg- 
ligence induced  most  of  these  to  remain  in 
their  dwellings,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  thus  they  fell  by  thousands :  and 
many  ended  their  lives  in  the  streets. by  day 
and  by  night.  The  stench  of  putrefying 
corpses  was  often  the  first  indication  to 
their  neighbors  that  more  deaths  had  oc- 
curred. The  survivors,  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  infection,  generally  had  the 
bodies  taken  out  of  the  houses  and  laid  be- 
fore the  doors,  where  the  early  mom  found 
them  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  affrighted  gaze 
of  the  passing  stranger.  It  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  have  a  bier  for  every  corpse.  Three 
or  four  were  generally  laid  together — ^hus- 
band and  wife,  father  and  mother,  with  twowhoicfam. 

'  '  iiics  in  one 

or  three  children,  were  frequently  borne  to**"^- 
the  grave  on  the  same  bier;  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  two  priests  would  accompany  a 
coffin,  bearing  the  cross  before  it,  and  be 
joined  on  the  way  by  several  other  funerals; 
so  that  instead  of  one,  there  were  five  or  six 
bodies  for  interment." 
Thus  far  Boccaccio.    On  the  conduct  of  th^oogle 
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priests,  another  contemporary*  observes:  ^^In 
^1^.'  large  and  small  towns,  they  had  withdrawn 
themselves  through  fear,  leaving  the  perform- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  duties  to  the  few  who 
were  found  courageous  and  faithful  cn^ogli 
to  undertake  them."  But  we  ou^t  not  on  that 
account  to  throw  more  blame  on  them  than  on 
the  others;  for  we  find  proofs  of  the  same 
timidity  and  heartlessness  in  every  class. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  Black  PlagM) 
^^oidSt  the  charitable  orders  conducted  themselves 
admirably,  and  did  as  much  good  as  can  be 
done  by  individual  bodies  in  times  of  great 
misery  and  destruction;  when  compassion, 
courage  and  the  nobler  feelings  are  found  but 
in  the  few,  while  cowardice,  selfishness  and 
ill-will,  with  the  baser  passions  in  their  train, 
assert  the  supremacy. 

[In  1353,  the  conquest  of  Gallipoli,  the  key 
of  the  Hellespont,  gave  the  Ottomans  their 
first  foothold  in  Europe.] 

*  Guillelm  de  Nangis. 
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EXECUTION    OF    MARINO    FALIERO 

(AJ>.  1355) 

OSCAR  BROWNING 

THE  Doge  Andrea Dandolo  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1354,  He  had  governed  the 
republic  for  twelve  years  with  remark- 
able wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marino  Faliero,  who  has  left  a 
name  of  sinister  omen  in  the  long  line  of*««^<»- 
Venetian  sovereigns.  Faliero  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  was  at  this  time  seventy-six 
years  of  age.  He  heard  of  his  election  at 
Verona,  as  he  was  returning  from  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Avignon.  He  entered  in  tri- 
umph on  October  15.  The  first  weeks  of  his 
dukedom  were  signalized  by  disaster.  After 
a  vain  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Visconti  to 
make  peace,  the  Genoese  braced  themselves 
for  a  new  cflfort.  They  placed  thirty-three 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Paganino 
Doria;  the  Venetians  met  them  with  thirty- 
five  galleys  under  Niccolo  Pisani.  The  loss 
of  the  town  of  Parenza,  and  terror  lest  the 
Genoese  should  attack  the  capital,  had  caused 
the  death  of  Dandolo.    Pisani  was  recalled,  r-^^^i^ 
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but  on  his  way  home  he  put  into  the  harbor  of 
Porto  Lungo  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  Here, 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  a  crushing  blow 
had  been  inlSicted  by  the  Athenians  upon  the 
Spartans  in  tbe  Pelopofinesian  war^  Doria 
pursued  him,  and  on  November  3  succeeded 
in  bringing  on  a  battle  which  resulted  in  the 
S^?^^  entire  defeat  of  the  Venetians.  Doria  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Genoa,  bringing  with 
him  the  Venetian  Admiral  with  all  his  fleet 
and  6,870  prisoners.  The  defeat  of  Grimaldi 
at  Loiera  was  amply  revenged.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was,  first,  a  suspension  of  arms  and 
then  a  definite  peace.  The  main  conditions 
were  that  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  were  to 
restore  each  other^s  prisoners,  and  the  Vene- 
tians were  not  to  sail  to  Rome  for  three  years; 
also  that  no  Genoese  ship  was  to  pass  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  no  Venetian  ship  to  pass  between 
Porto  Pisano  and  Marseilles.  As  a  guarantee 
for  the  observance  of  the  conditions,  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  each  to  deposit  a  hundred 
thousand  gold  florins  in  Siena,  Pisa,  Florence, 
or  Perugia.    The  treaty  was  dated  June  i, 

1355- 

Before  this  treaty  was  concluded  a  terrible 
conspiracy  had  been  detected  and  punished  at 
The  con-  Vcttice.  The  conspiracy  of  Marino  Faliero 
te^'  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  romantic  origin. 
It  is  certain  that  its  real  cause  lay  in  the  f luida- 
mental  character  of  Venetian  institutions.  We 
have  seen  how  the  government  of  the  Republic 


Faliero. 
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ctme  gradttaityr  to  be  confioed  to  a  close  olt* 
garchy;  how  the  Gfcat  Goniicil  usurped  thec^i^oi  i 
power  which  bekmged  to  die  people  on  one^"^ 
side^  aod  to  the  Doge  on  die  odier;  ho^  die 
Great  Cooadl  itself  was  confined  to  a  com^ 
para^dvely  lew  families;  and  how  die  power 
«l  the  Giear  Comcil  was  circumscribed  by  die 
creation  of  a  pcditical  inquisitimi,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  believed  to  have  ihwited  die  term,  ^^our 
fVenetian  constitution,"  in  speaking  <tf  die  En* 
^ish  Government,  meaning  to  imply  that  the 
parliafoent  or  ^^the  chambers,"  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  called  them,  have  curtailed  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  absorbed  the 
political  influence  of  die  people,  and  that  the 
parliament  itself  had  fallen  into  die  hands  of 
certain  privileged  f  amilies,  namely,  the  Whig 
families  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  It  is  not 
certain  what  end  Faliero  had  in  view.  The 
idea  has  been  generally  accepted,  founded  on  ultimate 
the  evidence  of  Matteo  Villani,  diat  he  desired  **^' 
to  establish  a  popular  government.  Recent 
writers  have  thought  it  more  probable  that  he 
wished  to  establish  a  despotism  similar  to  those 
ezbting  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy.  Certain 
k  is  diat  he  w^ed  to  overdirow  the  exclusive 
audiority  of  the  nobles.  One  of  his  principal 
accomplices  was  Bertuccio  Isdraeli,  a  distin- 
guished sailor,  and  a  man  of  the  people.  It 
may  be  that  the  recent  war  against  Genoa  had 
givoi  an  impulse  to  democracy,  just  as  at  ogle 
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Athens  the  denx>cratic  sailots  took  a  ppsiti6n 
oi  greater  influence  when  the  fleet  had  been 
brought  into  prominence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Doge  was  connected  with  the  most  aristo* 
cratic  families  of  Venice;  the  Republic  was 
now  extending  its  empire  on  terra  firma,  and 
had  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  the  tytmu  at  the 

^  ^  ,  Lombard  plain,  the  Este.  Gonzaghi,  Scaligeri, 
and  Visconti.  It  might  be  the  most  patriotic 
course  in  the  pressing  dangers  of  the  State  to 
consolidate  power  into  a  single  hand.  Both 
views  are  indeed  reconcilable.  We  see  in  the 
Republic  of  Holland  that  the  people  were 
always  ready  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
stadtholders  against  the  oligarchy  of  the  rich 
merchants.  Faliero  might  believe  that  he 
was  acting  a  patriotic  part,  and  that  in  shak- 
ing off  the  thraldom  of  the  nobles,  he  was  not 
only  true  to  the  history  of  his  country,  but  was 
taking  the  best  course  to  preserve  it  from  im- 
minent danger.  These  questions  will  prob- 
ably, never  be  settled,  for  the  volume  of  the 
archives  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  is  said 
to  have  contained  the  full  account  of  Faliero's 
crime,  has  been  lost  beyond  recovery. 

However  this  may  be,  a  rising  was  planned 

S*jSE2?  ^^^  April  15, 1355.  The  signal  for  action  was 
to  be  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's, 
which  was  never  rung  except  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Doge.  A  cry  was  to  be  made  that 
the  fleet  of  Genoa  was  before  the  town;  the 
nobles  were  to  be  cut  down  as  they  entered 
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il  popaJo/  Marifio  Falism  iiras  »  be  pro^ 
idaimcd  frincipi^  The  plctt^wai .  temped  the 
•iky  beinre  liiat  find  for  fts^ineciiiaoa  by  one 
Beitraiifio  of  'Bergamo,  who  w«  not  m  the 
^mispkrairy,  i>Bt  had  been  ordeted  to  exiecuie 
•ome^ininor  ^rtion  of  the  plan.  He  toid  whM 
he  fcneir  to  Nicoold  Lioni,  one  of  tbe  Co«tiicil 
M  Tttij  who  imnvedialieiy  informed  die  Doge. 
There  was  ho  mspidion  that  the  Doge  Ivimeelf 
tiras  coooerned  in  the  plot;  but  Paliero  showed 
-^fittji  little  presence  of  mind.  He  disputed 
tnme  ^of  the  evideace,  said  that  be  already 
Imew  other  parts  of  it,  and  gradually  iMpired 
Lioni  wilh  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  before 
possess.  The  conspirators  were  arrested^  in 
their  houses,  and  guards  were  posted  to  pre- 
vent the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  Saint 
Mark,  The  consptxators,  when  put  to  the 
tortiix^  all  accused  the  l>oge  of  complicity  in 
the  jscheme^  and  he  did  not  deny  his  guilt. 
The  Council  of  Ten  did  not  dare  to  fry  him 
by  themselves,  but  summoned  twenty  nobles 
to  act  with  them,  forming  a  body  which  was 
afterward  made  permanent  under  the  name  of 
Giunta  or  Zonta.  Faliero  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  was  executed  on  April  17,  iSSSjSSSdSSb. 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The  gates 
communicating  with  the  square  of  St.  Mark 
were  closed  for  fear  of  a  rising  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  immediately  after  the  execution  one 
of  the  Council  of  Teh  appeared  on  the  balconygle 
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.  of  the  palace,  holding  the  blood-stained  sword 
which  had  just  done  its  work.  The  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  people  saw  the 
head  of  the  traitor  rolling  in  its  blood  In 
the  great  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  the 
portraits  of  the  long  line  of  doges  form  a  cor- 
nice below  the  roof,  there  is  a  single  gap.  A 
black  curtain  covers  the  space  where  a  por- 
trait should  be,  and  on  it  is  written,  ^^Locus 
Marini  Falieri  decapitati  pro  crtminibus." 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  victim  whom  Byron 
has  immortalized.  Whatever  judgment  we 
pass  on  his  enterprise,  its  failure  had  the  effect 
of  riveting  more  closely  on  doge  and  people 
the  fetters  of  a  narrow  and  suspicious  oli- 
garchy. Conspiracy  rarely  succeeds,  and  is 
never  justified  except  by  success. 

[In  1356,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  de- 
feated the  French  at  Poitiers  and  took  their 
king  prisoner.  This  disaster  was  followed 
by  insurrection  in  Paris,  headed  by  Marcel.] 
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THE    JACQUERIE 

<AJ>.  135^ 

HENRI  MARTIN 

HAT  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  endured  for  two  years  sur-^S*"** 
passed. the  measure  of  human  mis- 
jcry:  the  nobility  had  visited  upon  their  sub- 
jects all  the, brunt  of  the  disaster  at  Poitiers, 
and  had  only  kept  the  shame  of  it  for  them- 
selves. One  can  imagine. what  might  be  the 
great  tax  upon  the  feudal  lands  of  many  thou- 
sands of  ransom?;  the  nobles  could  not^  nor  did 
,they  wish  to,  borrow  from  the  Lombards,  or 
Jews,  at  that  time  proscribed  and  scattered; 
whosoever  had  money  , would  rather  bury  it 
than  lend  it;  to  sell  their  lands  in  sum  or  in 
part  was  not  practicable  either;  that  mass  of 
fiefs,  even  at  a  low  price,  would  not  find  pur- 
chasers; the  peasant  paid  for  everything. 
Each  lord  drew  from  his  free  peasants  as 
much  aid  as  possible;  as  for  the  serfs,  at  the 
mercy  of  taxation,  the  whip,  the  dungeon,  and 
torture  were  useful  in  extorting  from  their 
very  bodies  their  last  penny;  their  complaints 
.were  replied  to  by  blows  and  gibes^j^ga^^^^ 
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Bonhomme/'  as  the  soldiers  called  the  peas^ 

ant,  '7^C4^^s  ^^^™^^  ^^  ^  &^^  back,  he 
stands  everydiingl"  He  would  still  have  suf* 
fered  everything,  being  so  well  accustomed  to 
it,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  breathe  again 
and  to  get  back  to  work;  but  after  the  lords 

j£^Lne.came  the  brigands:  Jacques  Bonhomme  had 
scarcely  delivered  to  his  master  the  humble 
savings  accumulated  during  two  or  three  gen* 
erations,  when  companies  arrived  to  empty  his 
stable,  to  carry  away  from  his  barn  the  little 
that  the  lord  had  left,  and,  in  their  turn,  to 
leave  behind  them  rape,  murder  and  confla* 
gration,  while  the  lord,  from  the  security  of 
his  wcll^fortified  and  well-provisioned  manor- 
house,  looked  with  tranquillity  upon  the  peas- 
ant's burning  cabin  widiout  deigning  to  draw 
a  bolt  upon  the  brigands, — ^gentlbmen  most 
of  diem,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  his  relatives. 
After  having  seen  his  daughter  outraged  and 
his  son  massacred,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  fam- 
ished and  bleeding,  issued  from  the  ruins  of 
hisfhut 

On  the  28th  of  May  several  ^*menues  gins*** 
of  Saint-Leu  de  Cerent  (or  Esserent),  Noin- 

Theritiiiff.  tel,'  Craitioisi,  and  several  other  villages  of 
Beairvaisis  and  the  environs  of  Clermont,  as- 
sembled aiid  agreed  that  all  the  nobles  of 
France,  knights  and  squires,  ^honnusorent 
[shamed]  and  betrayed  the  kiiigdoiti,  and 
that  if  would  be  a  very  good  di!ng  to  destrtfy 

•  Common  Deople.      Digitized  bj^t^'u^rd 
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them  all. .  .,;  Aad  wfcry  one  said:  -That  is 
true  t  .thai  is  tine  I  :  Shame  Xo  him  who  would  ^^^ 
delay  slaughtering  all  the  nobles T''  They" 
elected. a  very  wily  peasant  aamed  Guillaume 
Calletv  of  the  town  of  Merlot,  for  their  com* 
mander,  and  *?went  forth,  without  any  other 
arms  save  their  iron-abound  clubs  and  knives,'^ 
to  the  house  of  a  knight  who  dwelt  near  by, 
forced  the  castle  and  killed  the  governor  and 
his  wife  and  children:  a  second  manor-house 
was  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  several 
knights  were  killed  at  Saint-Leu.  At  this 
signal,  all  the  peasants  in  the  country  seized 
their  knives,  their  axes,  their  plowshares,  cut 
sticks  in  the  woods  to  make  pikes,  and  fell 
upon  the  nobles,  assailing  boldly  those  proud 
castles  before  which  they  had  trembled  for 
80  long,  and  carried  them  by  assault,  killing  ^uSu^ 
everybody  they  found  in  them  and  setting  firc'^'**^**' 
to  them  afterward.  In  a  few  days  the  insur- 
rection spread  in  every  s^ise  with  the  velocity 
of  a  fire  that  leaps  over  a  plain  covered  with 
dry  grass;  it  embraced  Beauvaisis,  Amienoia^ 
Ponthieu,  Vermandois,  Noyonnais,  the  Seig- 
neurie  de  Courci^  Laonnois,  Soissoanais,  Var 
lots,  Brie,  Gatinais,  Hurepoi]s:,  and.  all  the  lie 
de  Frafice;  it  spread  over  all  the  territory^be- 
tween  the  month,  of  the  Somme  and  the  banks 
of  the  Youme^  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
peasants  quitted  the  spade  for  the  pike:  the 
huts  h«d  been  burned — Bom  it  wa^  the  turn  ol 
the  castles.  ^  .  Digitized  by  vjt)OgIe 
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^^SrSa  would  fiot  haTc  been  more  asKMiidicd  if  'd»e 
ioeks  which  diey  are  accustoraed  to  tear*  to 
pieces  wtthoot  resislaiice  should  mddc^ily  turn 
upon  diem  wiA  fury.  Scarcely  any  of  die 
nobles  tried  to  defend  themselves:  the  most 
illustrious  families  fled  ten  or  twenty  kaguea 
civ^ay  when  the  approach  of  the  Jacques  was 
mMed  and  saw  behind  them  ramparts  and  dun- 
geom  crumbling  in  the  whirlwind  of  flames: 
more  than  sixty  fortresses  and  ^^bonnes  mai- 
sons"  were  destroyed  in  Beauvaisis,  Ami6nois 
md  Santerre;  more  than  a  hundred  in  Valois 
mid  the  dioceses  of  Laon,  Noyon  and  Soissons^ 
without  counting  those  destroyed  in  Bris,  in 
die  environs  of  Senlis  and  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  He  de  France  and  in  Champagne. 
All  the  castles  of  die  house  of  Montmorenci 
were  razed.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had 
barely  time  to  escape  from  Beaumont-sur-Oise, 
which  was  backed  immediately  after  her  flight; 
she  sought  shelter  at  Meaux,  to  Which  the 
Duchess  of  Normandy  and  more  than  thrde 
hundred  noble  ladies  and  gitlshad  retired  ^^ 
feir  of  being  outraged  and  subsequently  mur- 
F^htcj^^dered  by  these  wideed  people/'  says  Froisrari 
"They  c6u)d  hc^  for  no nifetcy;  no in»urre<^ion 
of  Mmodem  timei  had  such  a  terrible  alid^ati^ 
doui  chatactet.  The  Jacques  possessed  no 
longer  the  religious  exaltation  of  the  shep^ 
herds;  they  waited  no  longet^  for  the  Holy 
Spirifcand  the  reign  of  Justice ;  they  fought  k) 


as  to  return^  torture  for  torture,  outrage  for 
.outrage^  9io  as  to  ^npty  put  in  a.  few  days  that<^>^w 
horrible  store  af. hatred  aad  vc»geiuice  that""""**^' 
had  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  die 
generations  that. had  diedupon  the  land.  The 
scenes  during  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  at  San 
Domingo  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  what 
rpassed  in  the  casdes  invaded  bf  the  Jacques. 
They  even  killed  little  children  ^^who  had  ncft 
yet  done  any  evil/'  says  the  continuator  of 
Nangpis. 

Despite  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  the 
Jacques,  the  middle  class  party  could  not  re- 
sist profiting  by  such  a  diversion,  and  many 
"rich  men/'  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  min- 
gled in  the  Jacquerie  to  endeavor  to  moderate 
and  direct  it.  Marcel  resolutely  tried  both : 
he  sent  three  hundred  Parisians  to  help  theg^^ 
Jacques  take  the  strong  Chateau  d'Ermenon*£ilL!^u<^ 
ville :  they  did  not  cut  the  throats  of  the  people 
they  found  there;  but  they  forced  them  to  re- 
nounce gentilesse  and  nobility:  thus  says  Rob- 
ert de  Lorris,  King  John's  chamberlain,  one 
of  the  seven  grand  cheers  later  denounced 
by  the  State.  That  band  of  Jacques,  having, 
however,  begun  again  massacres  elsewhere, 
the  Parisian  detachment  separated  itself,  and, 
on  Marcel's  order,  traversed  the  country 
throughout  to  publish  that  "on  pain  of  los- 
ing his  ii^ad,  no  one,  unless  he  wished  to  make 
himself  enemy  of  the  good  city  of  Paris, 
dioidd  kill  the  wives  or  children  of  gentkhogle 
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men,  norpiltftge)  burn;  or  dest^ojr  houses  b«- 
longinj^  to  tfiem/'  Paris  4>ffered  «n  asylwm 
10  sucii  wcbU  families  as  were  n6t  aotorfdusly 
identified  with  the  ^ity  ihat  iHibed  ^  to  ^ 
people;  Birty  at  the  same  diMv  Marcel  €iMi- 
tinued  to  negotiate  wMi  the  leaders  of  die 
Jacques. 

The  peasants,  oo  the  odier  band,  fek  ^ 
neceauty  of  allying  theniselves  with  the  bour- 
geois; they  went  to  Compiegne,  a  rc^atist 
town,  which  shut  its  gates  to  them,  bat  they 
were  received  in  Senlis:  they  were  masters  of 
all  the  flat  country  from  Paris  to  Noydn,  Sois- 
^!^d  sons  and  Laon:  ^^nd  there  were,*'  die  Chtor- 

thecountry. 

mifue  de  Saint  Denis  says — ^**dierc  were  very 
few  towns  or  cities  in  France  that  wtre  not 
moved  against  the  nobles,  whether  in  qmi- 
pathy  with  Paris  or  with  the  peasants.'*  The 
comffNHi  people  of  the  cities  sympathiased 
everywhere  with  the  Ptarisians,  and  even  wkh 
the  Jacques  t  asanccess  of  some  importance  had 
gained  avet  all  die  municipal  corps,  that  Mill 
hesitated.  Marcel,  who  wanted  to  repress  a 
plot  formed  to  introduce  the  sdldiers  oif  the 
legent  iilt^  Pat  is,  resolved  co^  make  an  attack 
u^^  ffpon  Meau&t:  the  regent  bad  surnotiaded,  wM 
^"^  vei^  strong  walls,  die  »iarket  of  that40wn,  8ft^ 
fUttd  on  «n  island  formed  by  the  Mame  and 
die  cimal  of  die  Coniillon,  and  had^converted 
it  into  his  strong}k>ld.  The  Attack  was  so^ 
lidted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  dieiif- 
Mlvel,  who'  did  ndt  dim  alme  ta  «ise  '0|» 


gainst  the  garrisoo  of  the  Market,  the  in^or 
^lepace  of  which  had  reached  the  extreme.  Jean 
fVaill^ty  provost  of  the  aiiiit»  went  to  Silli  in 
JVIulciea  to  piaqe  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
J^fid  of  Jacques,  and  advanced  from  there 
^4ipon  Meaux;  the  peasants  of  Valois  and  Brie 
hastened  from  all  directicms  to  join  him  on  the 
j¥ay ;  beneath  the  ramparts.of  Meaux  he  joined  ^^^^ 
several  hundreds  of  Parisians  led  by  thegS!*'' 
grocer,  Pierre  Gilles.  Jean  Soulas,  the  mayor 
and  the  middle  class  of  Meaux  immediately 
opened  the  gates  of  the.  city  to  them,  into 
which  nine  or  ten  thousand  furious  peasants 
precipitated  themselves ;  the  people  of  Meaux 
placed  tables  and  cloths  in  the  streets,  and 
made  this  famished  multitude  eat  and  drink 
liberally,  and  then  attack  the  Market. 

They  knew  in  Paris  that  the  regent  had 
left  for  Montereau  and  Sens,  and  they  be^ 
iieved  the  garrison  of  Meaux  to  be  weak 
enough  at  this  moment:  Marcel  had  thought 
that  the  Jacques  would  suffice  to  carry  the  for- 
tr^s  with  a  bold  attack  and  had  sent  only  a 
feeble  aid  from  Paris.    This  mistake  cost  a 
great  deal :  an  unexpected  relief  had  reached 
the  garrison ;  Gaston  Pheebus,  Count  of  Foix, 
one  of  the  miost  brilliant  knights  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Captal  de  Buch,  an  Anglo- 
Gascon  lord,  returning  fr<Hn  warring  against  ^^^^^ 
the  Prussian  pagans,  had  heard  at  Chaloos^SbSt 
of  the  perils  that  menaced  the  noble  ladies  ^^ 
who  had  taknn  refuge  at  Meaux,  ofSitbyCWjuxie 


to  offer  die  tervioes  of  «ixtjr  valiunt  lanoei. 
The  gendemen  of  <die  gariiiftm,  excited  by  difc 
danger  to  die  ladies  and  die  presence  of  diese 
renowned  tmigbts,  did  not  wait  for  an  attack^ 
trat  opened  the  gate  of  die  Market  and  im^ 
petuousty  charged  the  peasants,  ^Vho  were 
black  md  litde  and  very  badly  armed/'  says 
Froissart.  lliese  unhappy  men,  half-naked^ 
misshapm,  and  more  than  half  famished; 
could  not  widistand  the'  shock  of  men  who 
were  robust,  skilful  and  protected  wifdi  al^ 
most  impenetrable  armor:  diey  killed  sevenl 
knights,  however;  but  they  were  very  soon 
oferthrown,  and  completely  put  to  rout;  ^^die 
soldiers  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  killed  diose 
diey  had  left  whole  by  making  them  jump 
into  the  river  of  Mame.  They  put  an 
end  to  more  than  seven  thousand'^  (Fnois- 
sart).  The  victors,  crossing  die  bridge  pell^ 
meli  with  the  fugitives,  rudied  upon  the 
town  ^'like  furies,"  massacred  or  took  as  pris* 
oners  all  die  bourgeois  diat  they  could  sei2», 
pillaged  the  houses  and  the  churches,  and 
started  a  fire  in  Meaux  that  burned  fifteen 
days.  The  town  was  very  nearfy  destroyed: 
die  faubourg  had  been  burned  duriikg  the  at^ 
^^  tacky  and  the  inhabitaits  who  wished  to  flee 
iv^?<ltm^^d  been  driven  into  the  flames  at  tiie  lanee 
point  The  Mayor,  Jean  Soulas,  who  was 
amcmg  the  prisoners,  was  hanged  (June  9). 

This  first  combat  was  decisive  against  the 
Jacquerie;  die  nobks,  lecoveitmg:  ||wi,|^if 


first  f right,  armed  cm  eveiy  wdc  and  called 
40  tiicir  aid  all  tfaeir  relatives  and*  friends  m 
the  Low  Countries;  they  immediately  todk 
ngsm.  the  osff^mve  and  imitated  ererywhere, 
as  best  they  could,  the  example  of  die  garri- 
am. of  Meaiu,  wfatch,  after  its  bloody  yictory^ 
aet  itself  the  task  of  rushing  through  ^ 
country,  burning  the  viils^ges,  and  cutttng  die 
throats  of  all  the  peasants  that  fdl  into  itB 
hands.  The  paroxysm  of  fuiy  which  had 
transported  the  peasants  begsm  to  give  plMCt 
to  discouragement  and  fright:  die  chief  of  the 
Jacquerie  de  Beauvoisfai,  Guillaume  Call^ 
who  was  called  the  King  of  the  Jacques,  ooj^triBii^ 
te'ied  to  treat  with  the  King  of  Navarre;  but^^Jf 
Cliarles  the  Bad  feared  if  he  accepted  such  an  ^*~^ 
alliance  that  he  would  place  himself  under 
a  ban  with  the  nobility;  two  of  the  relatives 
of  the  Sire  de  Picquini,  the  most  considerable 
of  his  partisans,  had,  moreover,  been  put  to 
deadi  by  the  Jacques. .  Charles  of  Navarre 
gave  courteous  speech  to  the  ^^King  of  the 
Jacques"  and  to  his  principal  adherents,  who 
repaired  tx>Clermont  upon  die  invitation  of  the 
N^varrois;  but  die  bourgeois  of  Clermont  ar- 
rested the  chiefs  of  the  peasants  and  delivered 
Aem  to  the  Navarrois,'  who  cut  off  their 
heads.  A  contemporary  author  pretends  that 
he  crowned  Guillaume  Callet  widi  a  trivet  of 
red-hot  iron;  After  diis  execution,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  aecomp»iied  l^  the  Count  of  ^^^^  i 
«aint^Poli  went  to  <»tfsh,  unawares,  ^^Ml^i^i^ 
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insurgent  peasants  encamped  near  Montdi- 
dier,  and  killed  three  thonsiand^  and  scattered 
die  rest 

The  regent  and  his  soldiers,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame,  and  the  Sire  Enguer- 
rand  de  Coud,  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne^ 
likewise  destroyed  numerous  bands  of  the 
Jacques*  The  nobl^  aiid  dueir  auxiliari^  tfajat 
had  come  from  every  side,  gave  chase  to  the 
peasants,  as  the  latter  had  done  tortile  m)bles: 
diey  found  them;  more  than  twenty  thou- 
ants  and  serfs,  ^^guilty  or  not,'^  in  the  houses, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  wherever 
jjw^f"  they  found  them;  more  than  twenty  thou- 
destroyed.  gaud  had  pcrished  before  Saint- John*s  Day, 
and  the  carnage  continued  for  long  afterward. 
Entire  cantons  were  nearly  depopulated. 
"Such  great  evil  had  been  done  by  the  nobles 
of  France,  that  there  was  no  need  for  the 
English  to  destroy  the  country;  for,  in  truth, 
the  English,  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  could 
not  have  done  what  the  native  nobles  had 
done." 

Such  was  the  annihilation  of  that  great  in- 
surrection of  the  peasants  of  three  provinces 
(He  de  France,  Picardie,  and  Champagne), 
which    a    single    victory    had    propagated 
throughout  France:  the  Jacques  were  de- 
Throttffh    stroyed,  the  bourgeois  democracy  enfeebled 
^*i™P  and  shaken,  the  nobility  revived  and  heated 
*tandiiic    ^y  fj^^  blood  spilled  and  by  easy  success.    The 
result  of  the  Jacquerie  was  to  give  an  array  to 


the  regent;  the  nobility,  once  aroused,  kept 
under  arms^:  and  the  regent  wa$soon  in  a  posi- 
tion to  plant  his  camp  in  Paris. 

[The  Snglith  again  inyade  and:  ravage 
France;  but  in  1360,  the  Peace  of  Bretignyj^ia^- 
gave  liberty  to  die  French  King  in  return  for 
ransom  and  cession  of  territory.  In  1362, 
Pedro  the  Cmel^  of  Castile,  lost  his  throne, 
and  the  Black  Prince  marched  into  Spain  to 
restore  him.  In  138 1,  the  English  peasants 
rebelled  under  Wat  Tyler.  In  1387,  all  the 
Lithuanians,  the  last  European  pagans,  were 
baptized.] 
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WILLIAM  ROSCOE 

HE  family  of  the  Medici  had  for  many 
ages  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  republic;  nor  have 
there  been  wanting  authors  who  have  derived 
^'^^  its  eminence  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne: 
'^«"y-  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  geneal- 
ogies have  been  the  production  of  subsequent 
times,  when  the  elevation  of  this  family  to  the 
supreme  command  in  Florence  made  it  neces- 
sary to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
idea  of  its  antiquity  and  respectability.  It 
appears,  however,  from  authentic  monuments, 
that  many  individuals  of  this  family  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  on  important  occasions. 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  the  year  135 1,  with' 
a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines,  forced 
his  way  through  the  Milanese  army,  dien  be- 
sieging the  fortress  of  Scarperia,  and  entered 
the  place  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lives. 

Salvestro  de*  Medici  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure 
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their  power,  accoted  those  who  oj^ased  diem 
of  being  atuidied  to  the  party  of  die  Ghibel- 
lines,  diea  in  great  odium  at  Florence.  The 
persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be  admonished, 
ammoniti,  and  by  that  act  were  ocluded  from 
all  offices  of  government.  This  custom  was 
at  length  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be- 
come insufferable.  In  the  year  1379,  Salves^ 
trOy  being  chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his 
power  in  reforming  this  abuse ;  which  was  not, 
however,  effected  without  a  violent  commo* 
tion,  in  which  several  of  the  nobility  lost  their 
lives.  After  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son, 
Veri  de'  Medici,  continued  to  hold  a  high 
rank  in  the  republic,  and,  like  the  rest  of  this 
family,  was  always  in  great  favor  with  the 
populace. 

The  person,  however,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  greatness 
which  his  posterity  enjoyed  for  several  ages, 
was  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the  great  grand- ^j^^^,^^ 
father  of  Lorenzo.  By  a  strict  attention  to***'^**"^ 
commerce,  he  acquired  immense  wealth;  by 
his  affability,  moderation,  and  liberality,  he 
ensured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel* 
low-citizens.  Without  seeking  after  the  offices 
of  the  republic,  he  was  honored  wath  them  alL 
The  maxitns, which,  uniformly  pursued,  raised 
the  housie  of  Medici  to  the  splendor  which  it 
afterward  enjoyed,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
charge  givein  by  this  ve^rable  old  man  on 
his  deathbed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo  and.4MGoogIe 
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ream:  "I  £Ml^V)isai(ihe^^^llitt;  IMvf^Ampdiitm 
time '  prescribed  flM*^  .1.  diefCKMileQt;  leaving 
you,  my  sons, tin  affluence  and  in  healith^and 
in  mch  a  station,  that  while  ymx  f  oIIqw  my  ex- 

^2?£fto''  ample,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place,  hop* 
***"'  ored  and  respected.  Nothing  aflFords  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  re&ecti(Vk  that  my  cpnduct 
has  not  giyen  ofience  to  any  one;  biM:  that,  on 
die  contrary,  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  all 
persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  hon- 
ors of  the  State,  if  you  would  live,  with  secur- 
ity, accept  only  such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by 
the  laws,  and  the  favor  of  your  fellow-citi- 
"  zens ;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  which 
is  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which 
is  voluntarily  given,  that  occasions  hatred  and 
contention.''  He  died  in  the  year  1428,.  leav- 
ing? two  sons,  (Josmp,  born  in  the  year  1389, 
and  Lorenzo,  in  1394,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
is  derived  the  collateral, branch  of  the  famr 
ily,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  obtained  the  absolute  soyereiga^  of 
Tuscany.    : 

Even  in  die  lifetime  of  his  father, .  Cosopp 
had  engaged  himself  deeply,  not  only  in  the 
extetisive  cofnoierce  by  which  th^^faniily  had 
acquired  its  wealth,  but  In  the  weightier  cm-^^ 
cems  of  government    Such  was  his  ^authtoriity 

^^SUSon.  ^^^  reputation,  that  in  the  year  ^41^  wh^a 
BalthMar  Cofsa,  who  had  been  elected  Po|>Pi 
and  hadi  assumed  the  name  ^i  John  ili^XIUf 


wa»  sufiiiiioned  to  mmd  the'  Qouocil  of  Coa«- 
stmtcci^  be  choiie  ^  to  be  aocoin|>tfiied  by^  Gomno 
de'  Meciiciy  among  other  lii!^  of  emitieoce 
whosetehitaeters^inight  count«aaii€e  his  cause. 
By  this  Council,  which  contimied  f^arly  ^onr^^^^ 
years,  Baltbasar  was  deprived  of  his  pomifi-J^**ixni 
cal  dignity^  atid  Otto  Colofina,  who  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  Pope,  Di- 
vested of  his  authority,  and  pursued  by  bis  nu- 
merous adversaries,  Balthasar  endeavored  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  Cosmo  did  not  desert 
in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself  in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a 
large  sum  of  mbney  he  redeemed  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  bad 
seized  upon  his  person;  and  afterward  gave 
him  a  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nor  did  die  suc- 
cessful Pontiff  resent  the  kindness  shown  to 
his  rival;  on  die  cdntrary,  he  soon  afterward 
paid  a  public  visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the 
formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and  at  the  re-  ^ 
quiest  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a  cardi- 
nal, with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place 
in  the  Sacred  College.  The  new-miade  Cardi- 
nal did  ndt  long  survive  this  honor.  He  c^ed 
in  the  year  1419^  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Medici'  iat  his  death  possessed  themselves  of 
immeiMe  riches^  Which  he  had  acquired  dur^d^S^ 
ing  hts  i^nfificate.  This  ootion  was  after- 
ward encouraged,  lor  ^dlevolentpurpoies^  by 
thokt  who  well  Jkftfew  its  fatatb^a^^^^T^ 
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iomce  <tf  :Aie  weaMi^of  Ilic  Me<fid  wiitf  their 
fuperior  MlMtf'Mul  ikppticfttidft'  to  ciotnineft!«. 
^h^^^mperty  #f  die  Cardr&tl  wts  tcMctly  stof- 
ficieat  w  diMfaarge  bis  tegtdtb  and  his  debts. 
^    After  the  death  of  Giotanni  de'  M6did, 
^S£l    Cosmo  mppoited  and  lAereased  die  fattirt^ 
dignity.    His  ccmdnct  was  nniformly  marked 
by  urbanity  and^  kindtiess  to  the  superior  ranlcs 
of  his  fellow^itiaens,  and  by  a  ccmstant  atten- 
tion to  die  interest  and  the  wants  of  the  tower 
classy  whom  he  relieved  with  unbounded  gen- 
erosity.   By  th^e  means  he  acquired  numer- 
ous and  zealous  partisans  of  every  denomina- 
tion; bisit  he  rather  considered  them  as  pledges 
for  the  continuance  of  the  power  he  possessed, 
than  a&  instruments  to  be  employed  in  extend- 
ing it  to  tliie  ruin  and  subjugation  of  the  State. 
'^No  family,"  says  Voltaire,  "ever  obtained  its 
power  by  so  just  a*  title.'* 
The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  dt- 
Nature  of  •^^"d^^** '  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Plorcnce  during  dve 
wt^StJ?  Fifteenth  Century  was  of  a  very  peculiar  na- 
ture; and  consisted  radier  in  a  tacit  influence 
on  their  part^  and  a  voluntary  ac(|tties<ience  on 
that  of  the  people,  than  in  iany  prescribed  or 
definite^  compact  between  them.    The  form  of 
^^ovemmimt H^as  ostensibly  a  republic,  arid  Wds 
idireoted  by  a  council  of  ten  citizens,  dnd  a 
d»ef  e3tecutive(^cer  called  the  Gonf^Sonietie^ 
or^aniiard^bearer,  (#ho  was  dhos<»  every  two 
months.     Under  this^  establishment^  the  citi- 
zens imagined  they  enjoyed  the  full  ttsftfcise 
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of  Urnit  liberties;  but  such  wm  the  power  of 
tbe^  Medkiy  tbat  liheygeiiexaUy;  either  asramed 
tp  tbienoiielFes  (he  first  offices  of  the  State^  or 
nominated  such  persons  »§  they  though  proper 
tp  tbPie  employments.  In  this,  however,  they 
paid  great  respect  to  popular  opinion.  That 
opposition  of  interests  so  generally  apparent 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  was  at 
this  time  scarcely  perceived  at  Florence,  where 
superior  qualifications  and  industry  were  the 
surest  recommendations  to  public  authority 
and  favor.  Convinced  of  the  benefits  con- 
stantly received  from  this  family,  and  satisfied 
that  they  could  at  any  time  withdraw  them- 
selves from  a  connection  that  exacted  no  en- 
gagements, and  required  only  a  temporary  pathen, 
acquiescence,  the  Florentines  considered  thcofth?^^ 
Medici  as  the  fathers,  and  not  as  the  rulers,  ^"^ 
of  the  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chiefs 
of  this  house,  by  appearing  rather  to  decline 
than  to  court  the  honors  bestowed  on  them, 
and  by  a  singular  moderation  in  the  use  of 
them  when  obtained,  were  careful  to  maintain 
the  character  of  simple  citizens  of  Florence, 
and  servants  of  the  State.  An  interchange  of 
reciprocal  good  ofiSlces  was  the  only  tie  by 
which  the  Florentines  and  the  Medici  were 
bound,  and  perhaps  the  long  continuance  of 
diis  connection  may  be  attributed  to  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  in  the  power 
of  either  of  the  parties,  at  any  time,  to  dis- 
solve-it  .   Digitized  by  Google 
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If,  from  coastderiiig  file  {Mrivtle  chhrtcter 

tf  aior  nut  director  of  the  Florentine  Rfepiibiic, 
oor  adminatabn  of  hit  abiiitieg  will  iftcteiie 
with  the  estent  of  tibe  dteatre  vp&n  ndiich  he 

8gg^  had  to  ftct  So  wiportaitt  were  his  i»efcaiilile 
o<Miceni8,  that  they  often  induenced,  in  a  vcty 
temarkable  degree,  the  politictof  Italy.  When 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  Ingrod  with  the 
Venetians  against  Flomice,  Cosoio  called  in 
such  immense  debts  from  those  places  as  de- 
prived diem  of  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  During  die  contest  between  die  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  one  of  his  agents  in 
England  was  resorted  to  by  Edward  IV.  for 
a  sum  of  money,  which  was  accordingly  fur- 
nished, to  such  an  extraordinary  amount,  that 
it  might  almost  be  considered  as  the  means  of 

His  vast  supporting  that  monarch  on  the  throne,  and 
was  repaid  when  his  successes  enabled  him  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  The  alliance  of  Cosmo 
was  sedulously  courted  by  the  princes  of  Italy; 
and  it  was  remarked  that,  by  a  happy  kind  of 
fatality,  whoever  united  their  interest  with  his 
were  always  enabled  either  to  repress  or  to 
overcome  their  adversaries.  By  his  assistance 
the  Republic  of  Venice  resisted  die  united  at- 
tacks of  Filippo,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  of  the 
French  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  his  sup- 
port,  the  Venetians  were  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  their  enemks.  With  whatever  diffi- 
culties Cosmo  had  to  encounter,  at  home  or 
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abroad,  they  generally  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  honor  to  his  country 
and  to  himself.  The  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
his  fellow-citizens  were  fully  shown  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  by  a  public  de-Cfl«ioi. 
cree  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Pater  v^ 
Patriae,  an  appellation  which  was  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  and  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the 
name  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
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Tamerlane 


MAHUMMUD  CASIM  FERISHTA 

MIR  TIMUR,  being  informed  of  the 
commotions  and  civil  wars  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  began  his  expedition  into  that 
country,  in  the  eight  hundredth  year  of  the 
Higerahy  and  on  the  twelfth  of  Mohirrim  in 
the  following  year  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chule  Jallali.*  He  immediately  despatched 
^  Amir  Shech  Noor  ul  Dien  to  dispossess  Shab 
i^!^  ul  Dien  Mubarick,  who  had  in  charge  the  de- 
^^'  fence  of  the  frontier  districts.  When  SheclJ 
Noor  ul  Dien  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  Shab  ul  Dien  Mubarick,  he  summoned  him 
to  submit  to  Timur.  But  as  the  imperial  gen- 
eral had  previously  retreated  into  a  strong- 
hold, on  the  bank  of  the  river,  round  which 
he  had  drawn  a  ditch,  forming  the  place  into 
an  island,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last. 

Shech  Noor  ul  Dien,  however,  found  means, 
upon  making  his  approaches,  to  fill  up  the 
ditch :  but  at  night  he  suffered  a  considerable 

*  A  river  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindostan. 
(904) 


1m8,  by  A  violent  sally  of  iht  betteged;  wiuam^ 
iQ  the  end^  he  repuhed,.  aad  foroed  to  tador 
shelter  within  their  walls.  Anir  Twiur  Um^ 
self  advanced  agaioat  the  eneaay  with  his 
whok  aony.  Shah  ul  Dien^  intimidated  by 
the  appcoach  of  Timur^  stowed  fmvately,  in 
iorty  boats^  his  treasure  and  fandly^  and  feil 
down  the  river,  bein|[  two  days  pvrsued  in  Tain 
by  Shech  .Noor  ul  Dien^  who  was  detadied 
with  a  party  after  him.  The  garrisoii,  after 
the  departure  of  their  leader,  immediately 
icirrendexed. 

Amir  Timur  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
the  conflux  of  d^  Jimboo  and  Chinab«  where  la^imSs 

•^  ^  bini  under 

there  was  a  strong  fort  and  town,  known  by^;^^- 
tfae  name  of  Tulmubini.  He  ordered  a  bridge 
to  be  laid  across,  by  which  his  army  might 
pass.  Having  pitcl^d  his  camp  without  the 
town,  he  laid  it  under  a  heavy  contribittion. 
But  while  die  inhabitants  were  very  busy  in 
collecting  the  sum  demanded,  a  complaint  was 
made  in  the  camp  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions^ 
and  orders  were  issuedi  to  seize  grain  wbere- 
ever  it  should  he  found.  The  soldiers  upon 
tiiis  hastened  to  search  die  towo^  but  not  being 
content  to  take  provisions  alone,  the  natural 
consequence  was  diat  a  general  plunder  tn^r^^^ 
sued  The  inhabitants,  endeavoring  to  oppose  ^^^^ 
this  outrage,  were  massacred  without  naercy. 
To  besiege  the  citadel  wcaAd  but  retard  the 
ttesigns  of  Timun  He  Aerefore  marched, 
the  neict  day  oter  :tfie^ma»icre^  t»  a  town  ^^ 
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called  Shawnawaze,  where  he  found  more 
grain  than  was  sufficient  to  serve  his  whole 
army.  He  therefore  ordered  that  what  could 
not  be  carried  away  should  be  burned,  hav- 
ing previously  cut  off  Jisserit,  the  brother  of 
Shuha  Giker,  who  had  attempted  to  defend 
the  place  with  two  thousand  men.  Timur 
SSS.^  marched,  on  the  third  day,  from  Shawnawaze, 
and,  crossing  the  Bea,  came  into  a  rich  and 
plentiful  country. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  some* 
thing  concerning  the  proceedings  of  Mirza 
Pier  Mahummud,  after  his  having  taken 
Moultan.  The  solstitial  rains  having  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  his  cavalry  in  the  field, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  his  army 
Mi»aPtor  into  the  city  of  Moultan.  There  he  was 
g^jjigg;^  driven  to  the  utmost  distress  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  had  closely  invested 
him.  His  cavalry,  instead  of  being  able  to  act 
against  them,  diminished  daily  in  their  num- 
bers, for  want  of  forage. 

In  this  untoward  situation  were  the  affairs 
of  that  Prince,  when  his  grandfather.  Amir 
Timur,  entered  Hindostan,  who  immediately 
reinforced  Mahummud  with  a  detachment  of 
thirty  thousand  chosen  horse,  and  soon  joined 
him  with  his  whole  army.  The  Prince  carried 
in  his  mind  great  animosity  against  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Battenize,  who  had  chiefly  distressed! 
him.  Amir  Timur  himself,  to  chastise  thie 
Governor,  selected  ten  thousand  horse,  widi 
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whicbihe  msrelmd  directly?  towanii  him.  Wlien 
hr  reaciiedi  AdjodtR)  he  was  dKiwa<  the  toodr 
otf  Sbffdi  Fetid  Sfauckev^n^ge;  the  p96t^.  io: 
m^ce  t6^  ivdiose  memropy  he  spaiMtd:  thr  few 
ishabitantt'  vrhc^  mmaiiied  in  the  place,  the: 
greater  pwt  lianriagr  fled  to.  Delhi  audi  Battei- 
niae. 

TiimiF  oontiiEued  tliieis  bis  mavcb  to  Battr- 
mzCy  croBsiiig  the  river  of  Adywbin,  and  ea- 
camping  ^  Gbalisbole,  from  which  places  im 
one  day,  he  maTched  fifty  crores  to  Battenize:  ,^. 
Upco:  his  arrival^  tbe  people  of  Debalpooc^^^ 
and  other  ad)$u:ent  towns  crowded  into^  the 
place  in  such  numfoers^at  half  of  them  were 
dtiyen  out  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  under 
the  walls.  They  were  there  aaacked  the  first: 
day  by  the  King  and  some  tiK>usand9  of  tbem^ 
sllain. 

The  garrison  desired  to  capitulate,  to  which} 
iTimur  agreed ;  aaid  Ae  Governor,  having  had^r^t^^ 
an  interview  witfi  the  King,  presented  him^^^^''^^*^ 
with  ^ree  hundred  Arabian  horses  and  with' 
many  of  the  valuable  curiosities  of  Hindostan.^ 
iTimur,  in  return,  honored  himt  widi  a  chelat;. 
and  after  the  conditions  were  settled,  sent 
Amir  Soliman,  Shah,  and-  Omar  Ulla  to  take: 
possession  of^  the  gates,  commanding  than  tD 
sfay  all  those  who  had  taken-  refuge  ih:  tlie' 
pl^ce  and  had  before  been  active  against  his> 
grandson^  Mirz^a  Pier  Mahummud.  The*  rcd;^ 
after  being:  pliundrred,  were  ordemdi  to  be:  dis^ 
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In  consequence  of  this  inhuman  order,  five 
hundred  persons  in  a  few  minutes  were  put 
to  death.  Those  who  remained  still  within 
the  fort  were  so  struck  with  this  massacre  that 
they  set  fire  to  the  place,  murdered  their  wives 
and  children,  and,  in  mere  despair,  sought 
after  nothing  but  revenge  and  death.  The 
scene  now  became  terrible  indeed  1  but  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  were,  in  the  end,  cut 
off  to  a  man;  they,  however,  revenged  diem- 
selves  amply  upon  the  rapacious  and  inhu- 
man authors  of  their  distress,  some  thousands 
of  the  Moguls  having  fallen  by  their  hands. 
S^^  This  so  much  exasperated  Amir  Timur,  that 
firebrand  of  the  world,  that  he  ordered  every 
soul  in  Battenize  to  be  massacred  and  to  re- 
duce the  city  itself  to  ashes. 

Timur,  marching  to  Surusti,  put  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place,  also,  to  the  sword,  and  gave 
the  town  up  to  pillage.  Advancing  to  Fattea- 
bad,  he  continued  the  same  scene  of  barbarity 
through  that  and  the  adjacent  towns  of  Rahib, 
Amirani,  and  Jonah.  He  detached  Hakim 
Agherack  toward  Sammana  with  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  with  the  few  that  remained  he 
himself  scoured  the  country  and  cut  off  a  tribe 
^  SSifcd."^^  banditti  called  Jits,  who  had  lived  for  some 
years  by  rapine.  His  army,  in  the  meantime, 
being  divided  under  different  chiefs,  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Moultan  and  Lahore,  but  when  they  advanced 
near  the  capital,  he  ordered  a  generj^l,  ren- 
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TiciMir  faitxiMtf  som  |oiiied  fais  «nny,  and, 
tamng  wgulaled  4i)e  order  of  his  maTCh,  ad- 
yanced  toward  OdJaL  When  ti^e  readied  Fait- 
QifMt)  he  ordered  hh  9(i4dierB  «o  piat  on  thetr 
fij^fiing  apparel  ,'^  «id  lliaft  lie  might  be  <lie 
better  'supplied  willi  forage,  crossed  ihe  J^m- 
im,  took  tthe  iott  oi  Lowni  by  assatflt,  «&d  put 
the  gwrisooi  to  «he  sword.  He  then  tnarcbed 
down  along  the  ri^er,  and  encanvped  opposite  TamerUM 
to  ihe  citadel  of  I>dlri,  posting  guards  to  pre-  ^wDeiw.' 
vent  all  comnmnkation.  He  imniediately  de- 
tached Amir  Soliman  Shaw  and  Amir  Jehan 
Sihaw  to  scour  the  country  behind  him  to  tSve 
south  and  southeast  of  the  city ;  while  he  him- 
self that  very  day,  with  seven  hundred  horse 
oiijty,  crossed  the  river  to  reconnoitre  the 
citadel. 

Mahmood  Shaw  mid  Mullu  Eckbal  Chan, 
seeing  so  few  in  the  retinue  of  Timur,  issued 
forth  with  five  thousand  foot  aftd  twenty-seven  SSSced 
elephants  against  him.  MabcHiimud  Sillif,  axi 
Omridi  of  repute  in  Delhi,  who  led  the  attack, 
was  repulsed  and  ts^ken  prisoner  by  the  Mo- 
guls. Timfur  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
beheaded,  and  after  having  made  the  otwerva- 
tions  which  he  designed,  repassed  tSic  river 
and  joined  <fae  army. 

He  next  morning  moved  his  camp  more  t0 
liie  eastward,  where  be  was  told,  by  the  prinoet 

♦tJoats  Bttrifed^dildk  with  cotton,  worn  intfteafl  of  amxorr'^^gl^ 
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and  generals  of  his  anny,  that  there  were  then 
above  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  in  his 
campy  who  had  been  taken  since  he  crossed 
the  Sind;  that  these  unfortunate  persons  had| 
the  day  before,  expressed  great  joy  when  they 
saw  him  attacked  before  the  citadel;  which 
rendered  it  extremely  probable  that,  on  a  day 
of  battle,  they  would  join  with  their  country- 
men against  him.  The  inhuman  Timur,  who 
fnight  have  found  other  means  of  preventi<m, 
gave  orders  to  put  all  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
^  to  the  sword,  so  that,  upon  that  horrid  day, 
priM-'  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  massacred  in 
bSod.**""  cold  blood.  This  barbarity,  together  with  his 
other  actions  of  equal  cruelty,  gained  him  the 
name  of  Hillak  Chan,  or  the  Destroying 
Prince. 
Tamerune  Upoit  tHc  fifth  of  Jcmmad  ul  Awil,  Timur 
jJSIS'^  forded  the  river  with  his  army  without  oppo- 
sition and  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Firosea- 
bad,  where  he  intrenched  himself,  filling  the 
ditch  with  bufifaloes  fronting  the  enemy,  whom 
he  fastened  with  ropes  and  pickets  to  their 
stations,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  strong 
guards,  at  proper  distances,  behind  them. 

Though  the  astrologers  pronounced  the  sev- 
enth an  unlucky  day,  the  King  marched  out  of 
his  lines  and  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Sultan  Mahmood  and  Mullu  Eckbal 
Chan,  with  the  army  of  Delhi  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  elephants  in  mail,  advanced 
toward  him.    But  upon  the  very  first  charge 
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of  a  squadron,  called  the  Heroes  of  Chi- 
ghitta,  the  elephant-drivers  were  dismounted, 
and  the  outrageous  animals,  deprived  of  their 
guides,  ran  roaring  back  and  spread  terror 
and  confusion  among  their  own  ranks.    The 
veteran  troops  of  Timur,  who  had  already  con- 
quered half  the  world,  improved  this  advan- 
tage, and  the  degenerate  Hindoos  were,  in  a^^^^^ 
few  minutes,  totally  routed,  without  making  p^^^. 
one  brave  effort  for  their  country,  lives  and^*""^' 
fortunes.    The  conqueror  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  near 
which  he  fixed  his  quarters. 

The  consternation  of  the  fugitives  was  so 
great  that,  not  trusting  to  their  walls,  Sultan 
Mahmood  and  MuUu  Eckbal  Chan  deserted, 
in  the  night,  their  capital;  the  former  flying J^^"^*** 
to  Guzerat,  the  latter  taking  the  route  of  Ber- 
ren.  Timur,  having  intelligence  of  their  flight, 
detached  parties  after  them,  one  of  which, 
coming  up  with  Sultan  Mahmood,  killed  a 
great  number  of  his  retinue,  and  took  his  two 
infant  sons,  Seif  ul  Dien  and  Choda  Daad, 
prisoners.  Timur  received  the  submission  of 
all  the  great  men  of  the  city,  who  crowded  to 
his  camp,  and  were  promised  protection  upon 
paying  great  contributions;  and,  upon  the  Fri- 
day following,  he  ordered  the  Chutba  in  all 
the  mosques  to  be  read  in  his  own  name.  Upon 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  he  placed 
guards  at  the  gates,  and  appointed  the  scriv- 
eners of  the  city  and  magistrates  to  regulate  ogle 
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the  contriiMition  according  to  the  iraakh  and 
mat  of  the  inhabitants.  Infonnatioa  was,  in 
tihe  meantime,  lodged^  that  several  omrahs  and 
rich  men  had  shut  tfaenneives  up  in  iheir 
houses,  with  their  dependants,  and  refmed  to 
pay  down  their  ^hare  of  the  ransom.  This 
obliged  Timur  Shaw  to  send  troops  into  the 
city,  to  enforce  the  aiatibority  of  ttie  ma^s- 
trates.  A  general  confusion,  uproar,  and 
i^Sf^uSge.  plxmdering  immediately  followed,  whidii 
could  not  be  restrained  by  the  Mogul  officers, 
vAo^  at  tlie  same  time,  durst  not  acquaint  the 
King  that  their  authority  was  contemned  by 
die  troops. 

Timur  was  then  busy  in  his  camp,  in  cele- 
brating a  grand  festival  on  account  of  his  vic- 
tory, so  that  it  was  five  days  before  he  received 
any  intelligence  of  these  proceedings.  The 
first  notice  he  had  of  them  was  by  the  fames 
of  the  city^  for  the  Hindoos,  according  to  their 
manner^  seeing  their  wives  and  daughters  rav- 
ished and  polluted,  their  wealth  seized  by  the 
hand  of  rapine,  and  they  themselves  beat  and 
abused,  at  length,  by  one  consult,  shut  the 
dty  gates,  set  fire  to  tfe^ir  bouses,  murdered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  ran  out  like 
madmen  against  their  enemies. 

But  little  effect  had  the  despair  of  the  un- 
fortunate upon  the  Moguls,  who  soon  collected' 
themselves  and  began  a  general  massacre. 
Some  streets  wem  rendered  impassaUe  by  the 
hefl|M  of  dead;  and,  i«  die  meaiNirae,  the  gates 
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being  forced,  the  whole  Mogul  army  were 
admitted.    Then  followed  a  scene  of  horror,  ^SSS? 
much  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described. 

The  desperate  courage  of  the  unfortunate 
Delhians  was  at  length  cooled  in  their  own 
blood.  They  threw  down  their  weapons,  they 
submitted  themselves  like  sheep  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. They  permitted  one  man  to  drive  a  hun- 
dred of  them  prisoners  before  him;  so  that  we 
may  plainly  perceive  that  cowardice  is  the 
mother  of  despair.  In  the  city,  the  Hindoos 
were,  at  least,  ten  to  one,  superior  in  number  J^gj-^ 
to  the  enemy,  and  had  they  possessed  souls  itfm^SS!' 


would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Moguls, 
who  were  scattered  about  in  every  street,  house 
and  corner,  laden  with  plunder,  to  have  re- 
sisted the  dreadful  assault.  But  though  the 
Hindoos  had  the  savage  resolution  of  imbru- 
ing their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  wives  and 
children,  we  find  them  still  the  slaves  of  fear, 
and  shrinking  at  the  approach  of  that  death 
which  they  could  so  readily  execute  upon 
others. 

The  King,  after  this  horrid  scene,  entered  TameruuM 
the  city,  taking  to  himself  one  hundred  and'^^- 
twenty  elephants,  twelve  rhinoceroses,  and  a 
number  of  curious   animals  that  had  been 
collected  by  Firose  Shaw.    The  fine  mosque 
built  by  that  Prince,  upon  the  stones  of  which 
he  had  inscribed  the  history  of  his  reign,  be- 
ing esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  architecture  ancj^ 
taste,  took  so  much  the  fancy  of  the  conqueroP^^S^^ 
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ti»the  ordered  stoiie^attcrs  and  raMms  froon 
Delhi  ta  Samarcand  to>  hmhi  one  ixpam  the 
same  plao.    • 

Alter  haviag;  stayed  fifteei^  da^s  at  Delhiy 
fFknur  took,  a  suddeo  icaolutioa  o£  zetoimr 
iag,  and  he  accordin^y  iwurched  out  tm  Fi- 
roecabad,  whither  Baliadre  Nafair  sent  hw 
two  white  parrots,  as  ciftrioaities  Irom  M ewat^ 
with  professioDS  of  adbjeetioa.  Timur  cofir 
tinned  his  mareh  to  the  skirts  oi  Idbe  momr- 
taina  of  Sewalic,  marking  his  way  withi  firr 
^queror  and  sword.  Crossing^  then  the  Gangpes^  her 
g;!;;^  subdued  the  country  as  high  as  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  .mountaim ;  retuarning;^ 
from  thence,  he  repassed  the  river  and 
marched  through  the  hills. 

We  do  not  find  that  {Timiir  appoifited  any 
king  to  govern  Hindostan,  which  he  had  in  ai 
great  measure  subdued.  He,,  however,  conr- 
firmed  the  subas,  who  had  submitted  to  him 
in  their  governments;  and,  frcun  dm  circun^ 
stance,  we  may  suppose  diat  he  intended  to  re- 
tain the  Empire  in  his  own  name;  though  ftr 
left  no  troops  behind  him  except  a  small  de- 
tachment in  Delhi,  to  secure  it  from  further 
depredations. 

[The  Council  of  Piaa  ( 1409)  deposes  bodt 
Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.;  and,,  as 
neither  will  give  way,  ekcts  Akxander  V- 
Thua  there  arc  tiiree  rival  Pope&.}l 
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SUTHERLAND  MENZIES 

THE  death  of  Rupert  seemed  to  favor  the 
partisans  of  Wenceslaus ;  but  the  par- 
tisans of  his  house  preferred  the  choice 
of  his  brother^  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary. 
At  Frankfort,  Sigismund  was  illegally  elected 
by  two  only  of  tlie  seven ;  while  five,  who  as- 
sembled later,  gave  their  suffrages  in  favor  of 
the  Margrave  of  Moravia,  cousin-german  of 
Wenceslaus  and  Sigismund.  Thus  Germany 
had  three  kings  of  the  Romans,  two  of  whom 
were  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  with  the 
sword.  But  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were 
averted  by  the  death  of  the  Margrave,  whose 
partisans,  combining  with  those  of  Sigismund, 
proceeded  to  a  new  election;  and  Sigismund gj^^^^^ 
was  unanimously  recognized  King  of  the  Ro-  g^^ 
mans,  Wenceslaus  himself  renouncing  his  own  ^'*''^'^^' 
rights  in  favor  of  his  brother. 

Sigismund  had  given  at  his  election  an  ex- 
ample of  his  arrogant  character.  "There  is 
no  prince  in  the  Empire,"  said  he^  "with  whosc^^S^^ 
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merits  I  am  so  fully  acquainted  as  with  my, 
own.  I  am  surpassed  by  none — either  in  power 
or  in  the  prudence  with  which  I  have  ruled, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  There- 
fore do  I J  as  Ekotor  of  Brandenbufg,  give  niy 
vote  to  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  and  will 
that  he  be  elected  King  of  Germany."  Sigis- 
mund's  character  was  a  combination  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Like  Charles  IV.,  he  was  crafty  and  politic, 
but  resembled  Wenceslaus  in  his  love  of  sen- 
sual gratifications.  Handsome,  eloquent,  and 
lively,  he  had  no  steadiness  of  person,  seem- 
ing to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
widi  a  view  to  present  expediency  rather  than 
on  any  settled  plan.  The  first  object  of  his 
attention  was  the  schism  in  the  Church,  there 
being  a  Pope  in  Italy,  another  in  France,  and 
a  third  in  Spain,  and  each  of  them  latmched 
anathemas  against  his  adversaries  and  the 
countries  subjected  to  him.  Sigismund,  in 
furtherance  of  his  favorite  design,  acted  at 
first  with  sound  policy  and  discretion ;  he  sum- 
moned a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Con- 
1  ^rdL  stance,  and  in  order  to  give  its  members  the 
character  of  representatives  of  all  Europe,  he 
proclaimed  Aat  not  merely  the  clergy,  but 
distinguished  laymen  from  different  countries 
should  assist  at  its  deliberations^  the  Emperor 
hnrnelf  waiving  ihe  right  of  supremacy  which 
the  Romano^ermanic  Empire  had  hitherto 
twsumed  over  trther  kingdoms,  aMioogh.  lis 


He 
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pf  eteoskna  wae  little  mure  than  a  name*  But 
all  these  lair  pins  imre  rained  by  hk  own 
want  of  self-CQiitraL  During  the  sitting  of 
the  Council,  Sigismund  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  low  debauchery;  and  the  only  eflect 
of  fads  condescrasion  was  to  make  himself  tbe 
laughing-stock  of  the  Church,  and  give  for- 
eign nations  encouragement  to  encroach  still 
further  on  die  privileges  of  the  Empire, 

The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  important  as- 
sembly of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
of  Catholic  Europe,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  John  XXIII., 
was  Constance  in  Switzerland;  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  die  ist  of  No-xhccoim. 
vember,  1414.  The  assemblage  of  ecdesia^tics,  staSL^^ 
and  also  of  laymen,  on  this  occasion  was  im- 
mense. The  Council  was  divided  into  four 
national  sections,  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  the  votes  were  taken  accord- 
ing to  this  division,  instead  of  being  registered 
according  to  the  opinions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Both  the  Emperor  and  John 
were  present  The  professed  objects  of  this 
famous  Council  were  ttie  extinction  of  the 
sciiism,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
er  the  correction  of  diose  manifold  abuses 
which  existed  in  the  management  of  ecclesias* 
tical  revenues.  Here  it  was  determined,  after 
some  debate,  that  a  General  Council  could 

die  Pope  to  abdicate,  and  &e  method  ^S^^ 
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of  cession  was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  peace  of  the 
John  XXIII  Church.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
hteaSSiu*'  1415,  John  publicly  pronounced  his  abdica- 
**^**^  tion,  on  condition  of  a  similar  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Benedict  and  Gregory.  Suspi- 
cions, however,  having  been  manifested  by 
the  Council  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Pontiff  in  these  transactions,  the  latter  planned 
his  escape  from  Constance,  and  fled  first  to 
Schaffhausen,  afterward  to  Brissac,  and  at 
length  to  Fribourg,  where  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
but  was  treacherously  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Council.  A 
series  of  enormous  crimes  being  now  laid  to 
his  charge^  John  was  solemnly  deposed  from 
the  Pontificate  (May  29,  1415),  and  con- 
demned to  rigorous  imprisonment,  which  he 
suffered,  first  at  Heidelberg  and  afterward  at 
Mannheim,  for  the  period  of  three  years.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Gregory  sent  to 
Grego^^  the  Council  a  voluntary  and  solemn  resigna- 
«^«-  tion  of  his  dignity,  Benedict,  however,  re- 
mained inflexible,  declaring  that  he  was  the 
true  and  now  the  only  Pope.  Sigismund  went 
in  person  to  Perpignan  with  a  view  to  obtain 
his  resignation;  but  Benedict  obstinately  re- 
sisted all  solicitations,  and  ultimately  with- 
drew, for  the  security  of  his  person,  to  the 
small  fortress  of  Paniscola.  The  Council, 
fully  convinced  of  his  contumacy,  proceed^ 


to  the  sentence  ai  depoaition;  »id  although 
Benedict  codtsnued  to  aAaldiematiae  his  ad- 
vefsaries  daily  in  his  obscure  place  of  refwge^. 
he  h^  ceased  to  be  a  meaiss  of  drridini^  the 
obedience  of  the  Church.  The  cladbm  of  the 
late  competitors  hming  been  thoa  entirety  des 
stroyedy  tfie  Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Bpeff  Popey  and  agreed  in  the  ^^i<^*5  Martin  v 
of  Otto  de  Colonna,  a  Roman^  who  ascended  ^^^^^^ 
tiie  Papal  Chair  under  the  name  of  Martin  V. 
And  thu»  the  primary  object  of  the  Council^ 
the  healing  of  the  Great  Schism,  which  had 
long  been  productive  of  such  numerous  dis- 
orders, was  success! uUy  accomplished.  Greg- 
ory XII.  died  soon  after  his  cession.  John 
XXIII.,  restored  to  liberty  about  three  yea« 
after  his  deposition,  was  solicited  by  some  of 
im  friends  to  resume  the  Papal  dignity,  buff 
instead  of  complying  with  their  advice,  he 
voluntarily  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Mar- 
tin, who  received  his  submission.  And  thu»»^^ 
the  Great  Western  Schism  was  completely  at^"*^^ 
an  end. 

The  spiritual  business  of  the  Councit  of 
Constance  was  no  less  important  than  its  tenoH 
poralc    John  Huss,  a  disciple  of  WicklifP,  and      ^^ 
professor  in  the  new  university  of  Prague,  ^f,£j2^ 
founded  by  Charles  IV.,  vsras  tried  for  heresy,  ^^ 
in  opposing  the  hierarchy,  and  satirizing  the 
iimnoratifties  of  the  popes^  and  bishops.    He 
did  not  deny  the  charge;  and,  refusing  to  ^^'^Q^Tp 
leas  his  errora,  m^  homed  alWe,  tlki^'W  ^ 
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had  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Council.  But  the  principle  on 
which  the  Council  acted  was  not  concealed: 
it  was  indeed  openly  avowed  that,  in  certain 
cases,  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics, 
A  similar  fate  was  the  portion  of  his  friend 
and  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  dis- 
played at  his  execution  the  eloquence  of  an 
Grave  con.  ^postlc,  aud  thc  coustancy  of  a  martyr.  Sigis- 
?o?s^  mund  felt  the  consequences  of  these  horrible 
°''*™^  proceedings;  for  the  Bohemians,  justly  exas- 
perated at  the  treacherous  execution  of  their 
countrymen,  opposed  his  succession  to  their 
crown,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  deceased 
brother  Wenceslaus,  and  it  cost  him  a  war  of 
sixteen  years  to  attain  it. 

Whatever  was  the  imperial  power  at  this 
time,  it  derived  but  small  consequence  from 
its  actual  revenues.  The  wealth  of  the  Ger- 
manic states  was  exclusively  possessed  by  their 
separate  sovereigns,  and  the  Emperor  had 
little  more  than  what  he  drew  from  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was 
an  empty  title.  The  interest  of  the  Emperor 
in  that  country  furnished  only  a  source  of  fac- 
tion to  its  princes,  and  embroiled  the  states  in 
perpetual  quarrels. 
War  of  the  The  cxccutlon  of  Huss,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  falsehood,  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  Bohemians  as  a  national  insult, 
which  called  aloud  for  signal  and  adequate 
*    retribution.    When  the  ashes  of  the  itaartyr 


mac  ^thiiowii  iflto  ifae  iRiihie,  jdice  .mkrrs  of  die 
Cbuix:h  believed  tfast  bis  mame  iiad  perished 
^mih  his  l»ady.  But  the  people  thought  far 
oth^rmige.  James  HussinitE,  a  indbkmaEfi  re* 
siding  IE  Ike  village  where  fiuss  was  boFA, 
daterm^QBed  to^av^ige  this  ncteaxh,  ;and  to  maiiH 
tain  hk  docteioes.  WencedamSy  finding  him* 
sel^  wholly  unable  to  icsist  Jthe  9tarm  of  popu- 
lar indignatlony  withdrew  :fTomPragae,  which 
soon  <iell  .eBtirdy  into  the  iiands  of  the  miU 
contents.  Under  the  cammand  of  the  leaden 
of  the  new  doctcines,  they  proceeded  to  yet 
more  violent  cxttemitics.  To  revenge  some 
slight  ofibnoe.  which  liad  been  offered  to  them 
in  one  of  their  religions  processions,  they  burst 
into  the  council  diambcr  at  Prague,  and,  seiz^ 
ing  thirteen  of  die  pmncipal  magistrates,  flung 
them  from  the  wiadoiwB  :upon  the  pikes  of 
their  associates.  The  intelHgenoe  of  diis 
outrage  moused  Wenoeslans  to  «o  "violent  w««^^ 
a  paroxysm  of  fury,  (that  it  occa^oned  an 
apojd^ctic  fit  which  put  :an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. 

The  accession  of  Sigismund,  wlk),  notwith- 
standing a  letter  addnessed  to  the  Bohemians 
in  vindication  of  ibis  .conduct,  was  univemally 
Go^dered  aa  (he  cause  of  Huss's  execution, 
and  a  promulgation  of  a  degme  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  containing  a  mmt  uraquaKfied 
denunciati/9tn  of  thdr  ted,  wrought  tttt  pas- 
sions erf  ikkt  HussitfiB  lo  a  yet  .higher  *state  'cdS 
exa6perati0a.    iThcy  nf  used  to  recognise  19ig-  c>gle 
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ismand  as  King,  whereupon  the  Hussite  civil 
war  broke  out.  They  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  more  moderate  Calixtines  and  the 
more  rigid  Taborites.  Ziska,  the  leader  of 
the  latter  party,  a  man  of  extraordinary  pow- 
a^ttnd  crs,  assembled  them  on  Mount  Tabor,  cap- 
JSSi  tured  Prague,  pillaged  and  burned  the  mon- 
asteries, and  in  several  engagements  defeated 
Sigismund.  After  the  death  of  Ziska  ( 1424) , 
his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk  named  Proco- 
pius,  who  defeated  the  mercenaries  sent  under 
the  name  of  Crusaders  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Papal  legates  in  the  battles  of  Mies  ( 1427) 
and  Tachau  ( 143 1 ) » and  whose  troops  ravaged 
Thecoun-  Austria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Catholic  Bdie- 
diofBadej^j^^  Lusatia,  and  Silesia.  A  council  held  at 
Basle,  in  1433,  made  concessions  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Calixtines.  The  Taborites, 
rejecting  the  compromise,  were  vanquished  in 
the  battle  of  Prague  (1434),  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Iglau  ( 1436) ,  the  compromise  of  Basle  was 
accepted  by  Bohemia,  and  Sigismund  recog- 
nized as  King. 

The  Emperor,  having  committed  to  the 
Council  of  Basle  the  task  of  carrying  on  nego- 
tiations, had  withdrawn  to  Rome  on  pretext  of 
being  crowned  by  the  new  Pope,  Eugenius 
IV.  The  council,  led  by  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lords,  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  cause  at  stake,  shared  the  Em- 
peror's opinion,  and  were,  consequently,  far 
more  inclined  to  make  concession  than  was  the 
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Pope,  who  refused  to  yield  to  any  terms,  pre- 
ferring to  throw  the  onus  of  the  peace  on 
others.  The  Council  therefore  acted  without 
refer'ence  to  the  Pontiff,  who  in  the  meantime 
amused  himself  with  solemnizing  a  farcical  of J^*° 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome.  Sigis- 
mund  remained,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  love  affairs,  al- 
though already  sixty-three  years  of  age.  After 
openly  procrastinating  the  ceremony,  the  Pope 
at  length  gave  full  vent  to  his  displeasure 
(1433)  by  causing  the  crown  to  be  placed 
awry  on  Sigismund's  head  by  another  ecclesi- 
astic, and  then  pushing  it  straight  with  his  foot 
as  the  Emperor  knelt  before  him. 

After  long  and  tedious  conferences  the 
Council  conceded  to  the  Bohemian  laity  the 
use  of  the  cup  in  the  communion,  and  Sigis- 
mund  on  his  side  agreed  that  the  Hussite 
priests  should  be  tolerated,  even  at  court;  that 
no  more  monasteries  should  be  built;  that  the 
University  of  Prague  should  be  reinstated  in 
all  its  former  privileges;  and  a  general  am- 
nesty granted  for  all  past  disturbances.  Thus  ^S!^^ 
peace  was  concluded  in  1437.  Bohemia,  how-  S^T*"*^ 
ever,  remained  still  in  a  feverish  state  until 
about  a  century  after,  when  the  reform  of 
Luther  revived  old  feelings  and  antipathies,  of 
which  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that,  another 
century  later,  desolated  all  Germany,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  remote  consequence. 
There  are  a  few  Hussites  now  in  Bohemia^^^g^^ 
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Ae  ireit  Jnve  meiged  imto  Cahriaisti,  Luther- 
mSj  Moravians,  and  other  aedp. 

{Hcary  V.  of  England  dainu  the  crown  of 
Fnmce  and  xesoftvcs  on  the  conycit  of  that 
realm  (1414).] 
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BATTLE     OF     AGINCOURT 

(AJ>.  1415) 

DAVID  HUME 

THE  successes  which  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land have,  in  different  ages,  obtained 
over  those  of  France,  have  been  much 
owing  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom.  The  English,  happily  seated 
in  an  island,  could  make  advantage  of  every  fSfSStSlL 
misfortune  which  attended  their  neighbors, 
and  were  little  exposed  to  the  danger  ot  re- 
prisals. They  never  left  their  own  country 
but  when  they  were  conducted  by  a  king  of 
extraordinary  genius,  or  found  dieir  enemy 
'divided  by  intestine  factions,  or  were  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  alliance  on  the  Conti- 
nent; and  as  all  these  circumstances  concurred 
at  present  to  favor  their  enterprise,  they  had 
reason  to  expect  from  it  proportionable  suc- 
cess. The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  expelled  France 
by  a  combination  of  the  princes,  had  been 
secretly  soliciting  the  alliance  of  England: 
and  Henry  knew  that  this  Prince,  though  he 
scrupled  at  first  to  join  the  inveterate  enemy  i 
of  his  country,  would  willinglyi  if  he  saw  aSlj  ^  ^ 
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probability  of  success,  both  assist  him  with 
Fiance,  his  Flcmish  subjects,  and  draw  over  to  the 
same  side  all  his  numerous  partisans  in 
France.  Trusting  therefore  to  this  circum- 
stance, but  without  establishing  any  concert 
with  the  Duke,  he  put  to  sea  August  14th, 
and  landed  near  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  6,000  men-8t-arms,  and  24,000  foot, 
mostly  archers.  He  immediately  began  the 
siege  of  that  place,  which  was  valiantly  de- 
fended by  lyEstoutevitle,  a»i  uiNter  him  by^ 
De  Guttri,  De  Gaucourt^  and  others  of  die 
French  nobiliQr;  but  as  the  garrison  was  weak, 
and  the  foitificatioas  in  bad  repair,  the  gor-* 
etnor  was  tt  last  obliged  to  capitulate;  an^ 
he  promised  to  surrender  tlie  place,  if  he  re^ 
crived  no  succor  before  tbe  eigiiteeitth  of  Sep- 
tember. The  daiy  came,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  'French  anny  to  relieve  hinK 
c^^oi  Henry^  takh^^  possession  of  the  town,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it^  and  expelled  all  the  Frencii 
inhdbitaitts,  with  an  intentioii  of  peopling  it 
anew  wtdi  En^sfa. 

The  fatigues  of  this  siege^  and  the  unusual 
heat  of  the  season,  bad  so  wasted  die  Engtisli 
army^  that  Henry  could  enter  on  no  further . 
eisiterprise;  aod  was  obliged  to  think  of  returiK 
iftg  mto  England.  He  had  dismissed  ins  trans- 
ports, which  could  not  anchor  in  an  open  fo$iA 
upon  dne  enemy's  coasts:  and  he  lay  under  ft 
necessity  of  marching  by  land  t9  CahM,  be- 
lore  he  ceuld  leadi  a.  place  €i  nStt^    A  no- 
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merous  French  army  of  14,000  men-at-arms,  ^p^^ 
and  40^000  foot,  was  by  this  time  assembled  ^i^te 
in  Normandy,  under  the  Constable  d* Albert  ;^*'™^^* 
.a  force  which,  if  prudently  conducted,  was 
sufficient  either  to  trample  down  the  English 
in  the  open  field,  or  to  harass  and  reduce  to 
nothing  their  small  army,  before  they  could 
finish  so  long  and  difficult  a  march.  Henry, 
therefore,  cautiously  offered  to  sacrifice  his 
conquest  of  Harfleur  for  a  safe  passage  to 
Calais;  but  his  proposals  being  rejected,  heSud7<^ 
determined  to  make  his  way  by  valor  and  con-  ^"^^^^ 
duct  through  all  the  opposition  of  the  enemy. 
That  he  might  not  discourage  his  army  by  the 
appearance  of  flight,  or  expose  them  to  those 
hazards  which  naturally  attend  precipitate 
marches,  he  made  slow  and  deliberate  jour- 
neys till  he  reached  the  Somme,  which  he  pur- 
posed to  pass  at  the  ford  of  Blanquetague,  the 
same  place  where  Edward,  in  a  like  situation, 
had  before  escaped  from  Philip  de  Valois. 
fiut  he  found  the  ford  rendered  impassable 
by  the  precaution  of  the  French  general,  and 
guarded  by  a  strong  body  on  the  opposite 
bank;  and  be  was  obliged  to  march  higher  up 
the  river,  in  order  to  seek  for  a  safe  passage. 
He  was  continually  harassed  on  his  march 
by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy;  saw  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  other  side,  ready  to  oppose  every 
attempt;  his  provisions  were  cut  off;  his  sol- 
diers languished  with  sickness  and  fatigue^ 
and  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  dcsGoogle 
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perate  sitoatioo:  whea  he  w«  eo  dexterous  or 
.so  foituaate  as  to  seize  by  surprise  a  p»sage 
near  St  Quintiny  which  had  not  been  suffix 
eiently  guarded;  and  he  safely  carried  over 
his  army. 

Henry  then  bent  his  march  northward  to 
Calais;  but  he  was  still  exposed  to  great  and 
imminent  danger  from  the  eneoeiyy  who  had 
also  passed  the  Somme,  and  threw  themselves 
full  in  his  way,  with  a  purpose  of  intercepting 
his  retreat  After  he  had  passed  the  small 
river  of  Temois  at  Blangi,  he  was  rarprised 
to  observe  from  the  heights  the  whole  French 
army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt, 
and  so  posted  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming  to  an 
engagement  Nothing  in  appearance  could 
be  more  unequal  than  the  battle,  upon  which 
his  safety  and  all  his  fortunes  now  depended. 
The  English  army  was  little  more  than  half 
the  number  which  had  disembarked  at  Har- 
fleur;  and  they  labored  under  every  discour- 
7^S^  agement  and  necessity.  The  enemy  was  four 
^  '*"** times  more  numerous;  was  headed  by  the 
Dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood;  and 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  of 
every  kind.  Henry's  situation  was  exsLcdy 
similar  to  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers;  and  the 
menK>ry  of  these  great  events,  inspiring  die 
English  with  courage,  made  diem  hope  for  a 
like  deliverance  from  their  present  d^cul* 
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tieB.  The  King  likewise  oteerved  the  same 
Iinideiit  conduct  which  had  been  icdlcwtd  by 
dMBe  great  commanders :  he  drew  up  his  army 
on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods, 
which  guarded  each  flank;  and  he  patiently 
expected  in  that  posture  the  attadk  of  the 
eneneiy. 

Had  the  Frendi  Constable  been  able,  either 
•o  reason  justly  upon  the  present  circumstances 
of  ihe  two  armies,  or  to  profit  by  past  expe^ 
rience,  he  had  dedined  a  combat,  and  had 
wailed  till  necessity,  obliging  the  EngU^  lo 
advance,  had  made  them  relinqui^  the  ad^ 
vmtages  oi  their  ^situation.  But  the  impetuous 
Talor  of  the  nobility,  and  a  yain  coniklence  in 
0uperior  numbers,  brought  on  this  fatal  action, 
which  proved  die  source  of  infinile  calami- 
lies  to  their  countjy.  The  French  archers  on 
horseback  and  their  men-at-arms,  crowded  5^S(^ 
In  their  ranks,  advanced  upon  the  English 
archers,  who  had  fixed  palisadoes  in  their 
front  to  break  the  impression  of  the  enemy, 
and  who  safely  plied  idiem,  from  behind  that 
defence,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  which  noth- 
ing could  resist.  The  clay  soil,  moistened  by 
aome  raki  which  had  lately  fallen,  proved  an- 
other obstacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  cav- 
alry: the  wounded  men  and  horses  discom- 
posed their  ranks:  the  narrow  compass  itt 
which  they  were  pent  hindered  them  from  re- 
oorvering  any  order:  the  wbok  army  was  a 
•cene  of  umfusMn,  tenor,  and  dJamay:  and  jqIq 

Ifi  Vol.  a       o 
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Henry,  perceiving  his  advantage,  ordered  the 
English  archers,  who  were  light  and  unin- 
cumbered, to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  and 
GrtMt  seize  the  moment  of  victory.  They  fell  with 
"^"^^  their  battle-axes  upon  the  French,  who,  in 
their  present  posture,  were  incapable  either 
of  flying  or  of  making  defence:  they  hewed 
them  in  pieces  without  resistance:  and  being 
seconded  by  the  men-at-arms,  who  also  pushed 
on  against  the  enemy,  they  covered  the  field 
with  the  killed,  wounded,  dismounted,  and 
overthrown.  After  all  appearance  of  opposi- 
tion was  over,  the  English  had  leisure  to  make 
prisoners ;  and  having  advanced  with  uninter- 
rupted success  to  the  open  plain,  they  there 
saw  the  remains  of  the  French  rearguard, 
which  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  a 
line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time,  they  heard 
an  alarm  from  behind :  some  gentlemen  of  Pi- 
cardy,  having  collected  about  600  peasants, 
had  fallen  upon  the  English  baggage,  and 
were  doing  execution  on  the  unarmed  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  who  fled  before  them. 
Henry,  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him, 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his 
prisoners ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
S^ifit""* general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death:  but 
on  discovering  the  truth,  he  stopped  the 
slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great 
number. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France, 
by  the  number  of  princes  ai|d  j^l^li 
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or  taken  ^risoneiis.  i^moog  the  facmer  wtwt 
tke  ComtaMe  iumsdif ,  the  Count  of  lAewn^HZ'"^ 
and  the  DniDe  of  flrabant,  b^otheis  to  liie 
Doiae  of  fiui^uidy,  the  Omnt  of  Vaudenont^ 
hcDther  to  the  Diike  of  Lorraine,  l^e  Duke  of 
Aden^on,  die  Duke  of  Barxte,  the  Cowit  of 
Made*  The  most  eminent  prisoners  were  the 
Didoes  ^f  Orieaiis  and  Bowbon,  the  Coimti 
d'Eia,  Vendome,  a»d  Richemont,  and  the 
Marecbal  of  Boucicaot.  An  Archbishop  ^f 
Sons  also  was  slain  in  this  battle.  The  killed 
ace  computed,  on  the  \vh0le,  «o  have  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  men;  and  as  the  slaughter  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  cavalry,  it  is  pretended  that 
of  these  eight  thousand  were  gentlenoen. 
H«nry  was  master  of  14,000  prisoners.  The 
person  of  chief  note  who  fell  among  the 
English  was  the  Duke  of  York,  who  perished 
fighting  by  the  King^s  side,  and  had  an  end 
more  honorable  than  his  life.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  honors  and  fortune  by  h^ 
nephew,  son  of  die  Earl  of  Canri>ridge,  exc* 
c^ned  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  year.  All  the 
English  who  were  slai<n  exceeded  not  forty; 
though  some  writers,  witii  great  probability, 
make  ^  number  more  considerable. 

The  three  great  battles  of  Crecy,  PoictiepSc^ecy. 
and  Ag^ncoufTt  bear  a  lingular  resetnfelance  lo^^'iS^ 
each  other,  in  their  naost  considerable  circum-^"^' 
stances.     In  all  of  diem  dhere  appears  the 
same  temerity  in  the  Engli^  princes,  wiw^ 
witfiout  «nx  object  of  moment,  «ei?e^|,^f^^ogIe 
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sake  of  plunder,  had  ventured  so  far  into  the 
enemy's  country  as  to  leave  themselves  no  re- 
treat; and  unless  saved  by  the  utmost  impru- 
dence in  the  French  commanders,  were,  from 
their  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitable  de- 
struction. But  allowance  being  made  for  this 
temerity,  which,  according  to  the  irregular 
plans  of  war  followed  in  those  ages,  seems  to 
have  been,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable; 
there  appear,  in  the  day  of  action,  the  same 
presence  of  mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness 
and  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  English; 
the  same  precipitation,  confusion  and  vain- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  French :  and  the 
events  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  opposite  conduct.  The  immediate 
Immediate  consequeuccs,  too,  of  these  three  great  vic- 
««S^?.  tories  were  similar :  instead  of  pushing  the 
French  with  vigor,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  consternation,  the  English  princes  after 
their  victory  seem  rather  to  have  relaxed  their 
efforts,  and  to  have  allowed  the  enemy  leisure 
to  recover  from  his  losses.  Henry  interrupted 
not  his  march  a  moment  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt;  he  carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais, 
thence  to  England ;  he  even  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  two  years  that  any  body  of  English 
troops  appeared  in  France. 

The  poverty  of  all  the  European  princes, 
and  the  small  resources  of  their  kingdoms, 
were  the  cause  of  these  contipyriy4RMr|«I>- 


tiiioB.iQ  ttoAt  faosttUdesi;  and  llwugfi  th«  iii«x?k 
kns  cd  war  wcarc  m  gpneral  (testsuctivC)  thcir 
mttitsbtf  opei^arCfioin:  wete  mere  incisrsMii^ 
laffinefar^  without  aoy  settled'  pla^i^  tbey  eaaried 
oai  against  eadii  odiec  The  tuMte,  bowever, 
attending  the  victica^f  cd  Agiocourt^  procured 
some  supplies  from  the  English  parliament, 
though  still  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a  cam- 
paign. They  granted  Henry  an  entire  fif- 
teenth of  movables;  and  they  conferred  on 
him,  for  life,  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound-  p*riki. 
age,  and  the  subsidies  on  the  exportation  of|[^*<> 
wool  and  leather.  This  concession  is  more 
considerable  than  that  which  had  been  granted 
to  Richard  II.  by  his  last  Parliament,  and 
which  was  afterward,  on  his  deposition,  made 
so  great  an  article  of  charge  against  him. 

[This  is  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies, Italy  particularly  being  their  El 
Dorado.  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (1307-1393) 
was  regarded  by  Florence  as  one  of  her  saviors. 
A  famous  battle  in  these  wars  was  that  of  St 
Egidio  in  141 6,  when  Carlo  Malatesta  and 
3,000  Free  Companions  were  captured  by 
Forte  Braccio.  Henry  V.  conquers  Nor- 
mandy (1417-1419).  The  French  Dauphin 
assassinates  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1419), 
the  most  powerful  noble  in  France;  and  his 
successor  enters  into  alliance  with  the  En- 
glish. The  Treaty  of  Noyes  (1420)  makes 
Henry  practically  king  and  actually  ralg^f^^gl^ 
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France.  On  his  death,  1422,  his  son,  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  is  proclaimed  King  of 
France  also.  The  English  Regent,  Bedford, 
defeats  the  Dauphin's  followers  at  Crevant, 
1422,  and  Verneuil,  1429;  and  the  English 
lay  siege  to  Orleans  in  1429.] 
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(AJ).  1429) 

E.    S.   CREASY 

SELDOM  has  the  extinction  of  a  nation's 
independence  appeared  more  inevitable 
than  was  the  case  in  France  when  the 
English  invaders  completed  their  lines  around 
Orleans.  A  series  of  dreadful  defeats  had 
thinned  the  chivalry  of  France,  and  daunted 
the  spirits  of  her  soldiers,  A  foreign  king 
had  been  proclaimed  in  her  capital;  and  for- 
eign armies  of  the  bravest  veterans,  and  led 
by  the  ablest  captains  then  known  in  the  world, 
occupied  the  fairest  portions  of  her  territory.  ^^^^^ 
Worse  to  her,  even,  than  the  fierceness  and  the''^^~*^ 
strength  of  her  foes,  were  the  factions,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes  of  her  own  children.  Her 
native  prince  was  a  dissolute  trifler,  stained 
with  assassination  of  the  most  powerful  noble 
in  the  land,  whose  son,  in  revenge,  had  leagued 
himself  with  the  enemy.  Many  more  of  her 
nobility,  many  of  her  prelates,  her  magistrates, 
and  rulers,  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  English 
King.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  amid 
the  general  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  brig- 
andage, which  were  added  to  the^  iJ^z?^'95JTo5le 
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ary  devastations  of  contending  armies,  was 
wretched  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe.  The  sense  of  terror  and  wretched- 
ness seemed  to  have  extended  itself  even  to  the 
brute  creatioo. 

In  the  autumn  of  142?,  the  English,  wfto 
^^^  were  already  masters-of  all  France  north  of  the 
Loire,  prepared  their  forces  for  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  provinces,  which  yet  adhered 
tDi  die  cavse  ol  die  E>»uph^.  Tkt  ci^  ol  Or- 
kiaos,.  on  the  banks  ot  that  rimer,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  last  Mrongholdl  of  the  French 
■ati<onal  party*  If  the  English  could  once  ob^ 
tain  posscsaioa  of  it  their  victorious  progress 
dirouiglii  the  residiie  oi  the  kiin^om  9eeiiied 
free  from  any  serioui  obstacle.  Accor^kingly 
the  Earl  of  SalisbuTy,  one  of  the  bravest  aiNl 
most  e:sq)er]icnced  of  die  English  generals,  wbcr 
had  been  trained  under  Henry  V.,  marched 
to  the  attack  of  die  all- important  city;  and 
after  reducing'  sevexat  places  cfi  inferior  coii>- 
aequence  ia  tl»  neighborhood,  appeared  will» 
his  army  before  its  walls  on  the  lath  of  Oc* 
tober^  1428^ 

The  city  of  Orkanf  itself  was  oft  iftic  nortllt 
side  of  tllue.  Loire,,  fast  its  subudra  extended  fa* 
on  the  soudiem  side,  and  a  strong  brkige  coflh 
saiistmry  nectcd  t^icm  wlth  the  towTu  A  fartifieation,^ 
ori<^.  which  in  modern  military  pbrase.  would  be 
teinned  a  tete^du^pont,  defended  the  bridge 
head  on  the  southerji  sixie^  and  twin:  toweySy 
caited  theTowelflca,  were  b^i\^,m^^^kkf^ 
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itself,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tete*du-pont 
Indeed,  the  solid  masonry  of  the  bridge  ter« 
minated  at  the  Tourelles;  and  the  communi- 
cation thence  with  the  tete-du-pont  and  the 
southern  shore  was  by  means  of  a  drawbridge. 
The  Tourelles  and  the  tcte-du-pont  formed  to-  FortMcii. 
gether  a  strong,  fortified  post^  capable  of  con-  oJSiSi. 
taining  a  garrison  of  considerable  strength;  and 
so  long  as  this  was  in  possession  of  the  Orlean- 
nais,  they  could  communicate  freely  with  the 
southern  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
like  the  Orleannais  themselves,  supported  the 
cause  of  their  Dauphin  against  the  foreigners. 
Lord  Salisbury  rightly  judged  the  capture  of 
the  Tourelles  to  be  the  most  material  step  to-  TSSrdiet 

ca.rried 

ward  the  reduction  of  the  city  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, he  directed  his  principal  operations 
against  this  post,  and  after  some  severe  repulses, 
he  carried  the  Tourelles  by  storm  on  the  23d  of 
October.  The  French,. however,  broke  down 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  that  were  nearest  to 
the  north  bank,  and  thus  rendered  a  direct 
assault  from  the  Tourelles  upon  the  city  im- 
possible. But  the  possession  of  this  post  en- 
abled the  English  to  distress  the  town  greatly 
by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  they  planted 
there,  and  which  commanded  some  of  the 
principal  streets. 

Six  strongly  fortified  posts,  called  bastilles, 
were  formed  at  certain  intervals  round  the 
town,  and  the  purpose  of  the  English  engi- 
neers was  to  draw  strong  lines  between  th^^^^ip 

igi  ize      y  g 
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Diirkig  the  winter  ihtle  ptogtesi  was  made 
with  the  totrcnchiiicnii,  but  whoi  the  spring 
of  1429  came^  the  Englisfa  resumed  their  work 
with  activity;  the  commoiiicationt  between  the 
aity  and  the  country  became  more  difficult,  and 
the  approadh  of  want  began  already  to  be  felt 
in  Orleans. 

The  Orleannais  now,  in  their  distress,  o^ 
raider.  f«ed  to  snTrcnder  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duice  of  Burgundy,  who,  though  the  ally 
oi  the  English^  was  yet  one  of  their  native 
princes.  The  Regent  Bedford  refused  these 
temas,  and  the  speedy  submission  of  the 
city  to  the  English  seemed  inevitable.  The 
Dauphin  Charles,  who  was  now  at  Cbimm 
with  his  remnant  of  a  court,  despaired  of  con- 
tinuing any  longer  the  struggle  for  his  crown, 
and  was  cmly  prevented  from  abandoning  the 
country  by  tiie  more  masculine  spirits  of  his 
mistress  and  his  queen. 

In  the  village  of  Domremy,  on  the  borders 
iOl  Lorraine,  there  was  a  poor  peasant  of  the 
name  of  Jacques  d'Arc,  respected  in  his  sta- 
tion of  life,  and  who  had  reared  a  family  in 
virtuous  habits  and  in  the  practice  of  the  strict- 
est devotion.  His  eldest  daughter  was  named 
by  her  parents  Jeannette^  but  she  was  called 
Jeanne  by  the  French,  which  was  Latinized 
into  Johanna  and  Anglicized  into  Joan. 

At  the  time  when  Joan  .first  attracted  at- 

Jfi^^'     tMtion,  she  was  about  ei^rteen  years  of  age. 

She  was  natnraUy  of  a  snoeiMiy^^isp^Mition) 
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which  diligent  attention  to  the  legends  of  saints 
and  tales  of  fairies,  aided  by  the  dreamy  lone- 
liness of  her  life  while  tending  her  father's 
flocks,  had  made  peculiarly  prone  to  enthu- 
siastic fervor.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
eminent  for  piety  and  purity  of  soul,  and  for 
her  compassionate  gentleness  to  the  sick  and 
the  distressed. 

From  infancy  to  girlhood  Joan  had  heard 
continually  of  the  woes  of  the  war,  and  had 
herself  witnessed  some  of  the  wretchedn^s 
that  it  caused.  A  feeling  of  intense  patriot- 
ism grew  in  her  with  her  growth.  The  deliv-  Her  dreamt 
erance  of  France  from  the  English  was  thetSSi*^*^ 
subject  of  her  reveries  by  day  and  her  dreams 
by  night  Blended  with  these  aspirations  were 
recollections  of  the  miraculous  interpositions 
of  Heaven  in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  which 
she  had  learned  from  the  legends  of  her 
Church.  Her  faith  was  undoubting;  her 
prayers  were  fervent.  "She  feared  no  dan- 
ger, for  she  felt  no  sin,"  and  at  length  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  have  received  the  supernatu- 
ral inspiration  which  she  sought. 

"At  the  age  of  thirteen,  a  voice  from  God 
came  to  her  to  help  her  in  ruling  herself,  and 
that  voice  came  to  her  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
in  summer  time,  while  she  was  in  her  father's 
garden.  And  she  had  fasted  the  day  before. 
And  she  heard  the  voice  on  her  right,  in  the 
direction  of  the  church ;  and  when  she  heard 
the  voice,  she  saw  also  a  bright  light."    Af  ter-^^j^ 
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waf  d  St  Michady  and  8t  Margutt,  and  St 
Catharine  appeared  to  her.  Thcf  were  al- 
wajfB  in  a  halo  of  glory;  she  could  tee  that 
their  heads  were  crowned  with  jewels;  and 
abe  heard  their  PoiceSy  which  were  sweet  and 
mild  She  did  not  distinguish  dieir  anns  or 
limbs.  She  heard  thpesn  nope  ireqwaily  than 
saw  them;  and  the  usual  time  when  she  heard 
them  was  when  the  church  bells  were  tsound- 
ing  for  prayer.  And  if  she  was  in  the  woo<ii 
wben  afae  heard  them,  die  could  pilainly  dia* 
tinginah  dieir  yokes  drawing  near  to  hen 
When  ahe  thought  ibst  she  discerned  the 
H^josr  Heayenly  Voices,  she  knelt  down,  and  bowed 
heraelf  to  the  ground.  Their  presence  glad- 
dened her  even  to  tears;  and  after  they  de* 
parted,  ahe  wept  because  they  had  not  takea 
her  back  to  Paradise.  Tfac^  always  spoke 
soothingly  to  her.  They  told  her  that  France 
would  be  saved,  and  that  she  was  to  3ave  it 
Joan's  heart  was  sorely  troubled  at  the  thou^t 
of  die  fate  of  Orleans;  and  her  Voices  now  oi^ 
dered  her  to  leave  her  home;  and  warned  her 
that  she  was  the  instrument  •diosen  by  Heaven 
for  driving  away  the  English  from  that  city, 
and  for  taking,  the  Dauphin  to  be  anointed. 
One  of  her  uncles  consented  to  take  her  to 
Vaucouleurs,  where  De  Baudricourt  at  first 
thought  her  mad,  and  derided  her,  but  by  do* 
grees  he  was  led  to  believe,  if  ncA  in  ber  inr 
spiratioa,  at  least  in  her  enthusiasm,  and  in  il» 
jHiisiUe  utUity  to  the  Dauphin's  cai^^^^gi^ 
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The  fane  of  *^The  Maid/*  as  «he  was^termedy 
the  renown  of  her  holiness,  and  of  ber  imssioa, 
spvead  far  and  wide,  i^odricoutt  sent  het 
with  an  escort  to  Cbinen,  where  the  Dauphifl^ 
Charles  was  dall3rR%  away  his  time.  Her 
Voices  had  bidden  her  assume  the  arms  and 
tbe  apparel  of  a  knight;  and  die  wealthiest  in* 
liflbitasts  of  Vancooleurs  had  vied  with  each 
odier  in  eqm«pping^her  with  war-horse,  armor, 
and  sword.  On  reaching  Chinon,  she  was, 
after  some  <telaj,  admitted  into  the  pi^c^n^e^gg;;^ 
of  the  .Dauphin.  Charles  designedly  dressed 
hknself  far  less  ridily  thsm  many  of  bis  cout- 
tkrs  were  apparelled,  and  mingled  with  them, 
when  Joan  was  introduced,  in  order  to  see  if 
the  Holy  Maid  would  address  het  exhorta* 
tions  to  the  wrong  person.  But  she  instantly 
singled  him  oat,  and  the  report  soon  spread  ^j^- 
abroad  that  the  Holy  Maid  had  found  the^*^* 
King  by  a  miracle;  and  this,  with  many  other 
snnilar  rumors,  ansgrnented  the  renown  and 
influence  that  she  now  rapidly  acquired. 

Thus  all  things  favored  the  influence  which 
Joan  obtained  both  over  friends  and  foes.  The 
French  nation,  as  well  as  the  Englirii  and  the 
Burgundians,  readily  admitted  that  superhu- 
man beings  inspired  her ;  the  only  cjuestion  was 
wtether  these  beings  were  good  or  evil  an- 
gels. The  Dawphin  at  first  feared  the  injury 
that  might  be  done  to  his  cause  if  he  laid  him* 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  having  leagued  him^ 
sell  wi«h  a  Mi^ress.    Every  imagina^  tes^^^gl^ 
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therefore,  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  set  Joan^s 
orthodoxy  and  purity  beyond  suspicion.  At 
last  Charles  and  his  advisers  felt  safe  in  ac- 
cepting her  services  as  those  of  a  true  and 
virtuous  Christian  daughter  of  the  Holji 
Church. 
While  Charles  and  his  doctors  of  theology, 
Charles  ac  ^^^  coutt  ladies,  had  been  deliberating  as  to 
5^^  recognizing  or  dismissing  the  Maid,  a  consid- 
erable period  had  passed  away,  during  which 
a  small  army,  the  last  gleanings,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  English  sword,  had  been  assembled  at 
Blois,  under  Dunois,  La  Hire,  Xaintrailles, 
and  other  chiefs,  who  to  their  natural  valor 
were  now  beginning  to  unite  the  wisdom  that 
is  taught  by  misfortune.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  Joan  with  this  force  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions  to  Orleans.  The  distress  of  that 
city  had  now  become  urgent  But  the  com- 
munication with  the  open  country  was  not 
entirely  cut  off.  The  Orleannais  had  heard  of 
the  Holy  Maid  whom  Providence  had  raised 
^^  up  for  their  deliverance,  and  their  messen- 
gers earnestly  implored  the  Dauphin  to  send 
her  to  them  without  delay. 

Joan  marched  from  Blois  on  the  25th  of 
April  with  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  Orleans, 
accompanied  by  Dunois,  La  Hire,  and  the 
other  chief  captains  of  the  French,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  they  approached  the  town. 
In  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler  Hall :  "The 
Englishmen,  perceiving  that  %L^ig\ife^uld 
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not  long  continue  fof  fftiMe  of  vitaile  and 
ponder,  ktptt  not  their  watcbe  so  diiiigently  $» 
tbei  were  accnstomedy  nor  scowred  now  the 
coimtrey  environed  as  fhei  befoire  had  or- 
dained. Whiche  negligence  the  citizens  shut 
in  pefceiving,  sent  warde  thereof  to  the  Frendi  &^SJf" 
captaines,  which  with  Pocelle,  in  the  dedde 
tyvne  of  the  nighte,  aaid  in  a  great  rayne  andf 
thundere,  with  all  their  vataile  and  artillerj, 
entered  into  the  citie/*^ 

When  it  was  day,  the  Maid  rode  in  sotemn 
procession  tbroagh  the  city,  clad  in  complele* 
armor,  and  monnted  on  a  white  horse.  Dm- 
noifs  was  by  her  side,  and  all  the  bravest 
knights  of  her  array  and  of  the  garrison  fol- 
lowed in  her  train.  The  whole  population 
thronged  around  her;  and  men,  women  and 
children  strove  to  touch  her  garments,  or  herBnthmi. 
banner,  or  her  charger.  They  poured  forth  w^Saot. 
btessings  on  her,  whom  ^bey  already  consid- 
etcd  their  deliverer. 

When  it  was  known  by  the  English  that  the 
Maid  was  in  Orleans,  their  minds  were  not 
less  occupied  about  her  than  were  Che  minds  of 
those  in  the  city;  but  k  was  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  The  English  believed  in  her  sirper- 
nafural  mission  as  firmly  as  the  French  did, 
bvt  they  thought  her  a  sorceress  who  had  come 
til  overthrow  them  by  her  enchaMments.  She 
bad  sent  a  herald  to  the  Engli^  general  be* 
fore  she  marched  for  Orleans,  and  he  had 
summoned  the  English  generals  kk  the  nao^oogle 
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of  the  Most  High  to  give  up  to  the  Maid,  who 
was  sent  by  Heaven,  the  keys  of  the  French 
JjSogf''  cities  which  they  had  wrongfully  taken.  On 
SSSSSth.  her  arrival  in  Orleans,  Joan  sent  another  simi- 
lar message;  but  the  English  scoffed  at  her 
from  their  towers,  and  threatened  to  burn  her 
heralds.  She  determined,  before  she  shed  the 
blood  of  the  besiegers,  to  repeat  the  warning 
with  her  own  voice;  and  accordingly  she 
mounted  one  of  the  boulevards  of  the  town, 
which  was  within  hearing  of  the  Tourelles, 
and  thence  she  spoke  to  the  English,  and  bade 
them  depart,  otherwise  they  would  meet  with 
shame  and  woe.  Sir  William  Gladsdale 
(whom  the  French  call  Glacidas)  commanded 
the  English  post  at  the  Tourelles,  and  he  and 
I  another  English  officer  replied  by  bidding  her 

go  home  and  keep  her  cows,  and  by  ribald 
^^'   jests,  that  brought  tears  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation into  her  eyes.     But,  though  the  En- 
glish leaders  vaunted  aloud,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  their  army  by  Joan's  presence  in 
Orleans  was  proved  four  days  after  her  arrival, 
when,  on  the  approach  of  reinforcements  and 
stores  to  the  town,  Joan  and  La  Hire  marched 
out  to  meet  them,  and  escorted  the  long  train 
Reinforce.  ^^  provision  wagons  safely  into  Orleans,  be- 
SSS"**  tween  the  bastilles  of  the  English,  who  cow- 
"^      ered  behind  their  walls  instead  of  charging 
fiercely  and  fearlessly,  as  had  been  their  wont, 
on  any  French  band  that  dared  to  show  itself 
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Thusf  far  sfce  had  ptevatted  withfcmt  strik- 
ing a  hUyw;  but  the  time  wa«  now  come  to  test 
her  courage  amid  the  horrors  of  actual  slaugh- 
ter. On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
she  had  escorted  the  reinforcements  into  the 
city,  while  she  was  resting  fatigued  at  home, 
Duno£^  had  seised  an  advantageous  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  the  English  bastille  of  St. 
LfOUfp,  and  a  ifierce  assault  of  the  Orleannais 
had  been  made  on  it,  which  the  English  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  stubbornly  resisted.  Joan 
was  roused  by  a  sound  which  she  believed  to 
be  that  of  her  Heavenly  Voices ;  she  called  for 
her  arms  and  horse,  and  quickly  equipping  gj^to 
herself,  she  mounted  to  ride  off  to  where  the 
fight  was  raging.  She  rode  out  of  the  gate, 
and  met  the  tide  of  her  countrymen,  who  had 
been  repulsed  from  the  English  fort,  and  were 
flying  back  to  Orleans  in  confusion.  At  the 
sight  of  the  Holy  Maid  and  her  banner  they 
rallied,  and  renewed  the  assault.  Joan  rode 
forward  at  their  head,  waving  her  banner  and 
cheering  them  on.  The  English  quailed  ^tjj^^jfi"* 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  charge  of  hell ; 
8aint  Loup  was  stormed,  and  its  defenders 
put  to  the  sword,  except  some  few,  whom  Joan 
succeeded  in  saving. 

The  next  day  was  Ascension  Day,  and  it  was 
passed  by  Joan  in  prayi&r.  'But  on  the  follow- 
ing morrow  it  was  resolved  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  garrison  to  attadk  the  English  forts  on  the 
•o«th  o*  1^  river.     F^r  this  pwpow  A*q5^ogle 
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crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  after  some  se- 

Tout  la 

wounded,  vere  fighting,  in  which  the  Maid  was  wounded 
in  the  heel,  both  the  English  bastilles  of  the 
Augustins  and  Saint  Jean  de  Blanc  were  cap- 
tured. The  Tourelles  were  now  the  only  post 
which  the  besiegers  held  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  But  that  post  was  formidably  strong, 
and  by  its  command  of  the  bridge,  it  was  the 
key  to  the  deliverance  of  Orleans.  It  was 
known  that  a  fresh  English  army  was  ap- 
proaching under  Fastolfe  to  reinforce  the  be- 
siegers, and  should  that  army  arrive  while  the 
Tourelles  were  yet  in  the  possession  of  their 
bedewed.  *  comrades,  there  was  great  peril  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  French  had  gained  being 
nullified,  and  of  the  siege  being  again  actively 
carried  on. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  by  the  French, 
to  assail  the  Tourelles  at  once,  while  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  presence  and  the  heroic 
valor  of  the  Maid  had  created  was  at  its 
height.  But  the  enterprise  was  difficult.  The 
rampart  of  the  tete-du-pont,  or  landward  bul- 
wark, of  the  Tourelles  was  steep  and  high, 
and  Sir  John  Gladsdale  occupied  this  all-im- 
portant fort  with  five  hundred  archers  and 
men-at-arms,  who  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
English  army. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  May, 
some  thousands  of  the  best  French  troops  in 
Orleans  heard  mass  and  attended  the  confes* 
sional  by  Joan's  orders,  aad  teb9»»l^^« 
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river  in  boats,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  they 
availed  the  bulwark  of  the  Tourelles  "withT^uet 
light  hearts  and  heavy  hands."  But  Glads- 
dale's  men,  encouraged  by  their  bold  and  skil- 
ful leader,  made  a  resolute  and  able  defence. 
The  Maid  planted  her  banner  on  the  edge  of 
the  fosse,  and  then  springing  down  into  the 
ditch,  she  placed  the  first  ladder  against  the 
wall  and  began  to  mount.  An  English 
archer  sent  an  arrow  at  her,  which  pierced 
her  corselet,  and  wounded  her  severely  be- 
tween the  neck  and  shoulder.  She  fell  bleed* 
ing  from  the  ladder;  and  the  English  were 
leaping  down  from  the  wall  to  capture  her, 
but  her  followers  bore  her  off.  She  was  car- 
ried to  the  rear,  and  laid  upon  the  grass ;  her 
armor  was  taken  off,  and  the  anguish  of  her 
wound  and  the  sight  of  her  blood  made  her  at 
first  tremble  and  weep.  But  her  confidence  in 
her  celestial  mission  soon  returned ;  her  patron 
saints  seemed  to  stand  before  her,  and  reassure 
her.  She  sat  up  and  drew  the  arrow  out  with 
her  own  hands.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who 
stood  by  wished  to  stanch  the  blood  by  say-J^J^e. 
ing  a  charm  over  the  wound ;  but  she  forbade 
them,  saying  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  cured 
by  unhallowed  means.  She  had  the  wound 
dressed  with  a  little  oil,  and  then  bidding  her 
confessor  come  to  her,  she  betook  herself  to 
prayer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  English  in  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Tourelles  had  repulsed  th^izalltGoogle 
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renewed  effortft^  at  the  Pwndi  t^  scalie  dic: 
wall.  DunoiS)  vAw  eommiMded  Ae  assail 
ante,  was  at  last  discouraged^  and  gave  orden- 
for  a  retreat  to  be  soundicrd.  J^oaof  sent  fw 
him  and  the  odier  generals,  and  imptdred 
»j^  them  not  to  despair.  "By  my  God,^  she  said 
i^^'  to  them,  "you  shall  soon  en^er  ih^  diere.  Do^ 
not  doubt  it.  When  you  see  my  banner  wave- 
again  up  to  the  wall,  to  your  arms  again  1  for* 
ike  fort  is  yours.  For  the  present,  rest  a  little, 
and  take  some  food  and  drink.*'  "They  did 
so-,**  says  the  old  chronicler  of  the  siege,  "for* 
tfcey  obey  her  marvellously."  The  ibintness^ 
caused  by  the  wound  had  now  passed  off,  and 
she  headed  the  French  in  another  rush  against 
the  bulwark.  The  English,  who  had  thought 
her  slain,  were  alarmed  at  her  reappearance, 
while  the  French  pressed  furiously  and  f ana«^ 
ically  forward.  A  Biscayan  soldier  was-capry-- 
ing  Jean's  banner.  She  had  told  the  troopr 
t*iat  directly  the  banner  touched  the  wall,  thef 
sftould  enter.  The  Biscayan  waved  the  ban- 
TheMBauit.n€r  from  the  edge  of  the  fosse,  and  touched 
the  wall  with  it;  and  then  all  the  French  hos* 
swarmed  madly  up  the  ladders  that  now  were 
raised  in  all  directions  against  the  Engli^ 
fort. 

At  this*  crisis,  die  efforts  of  the  English^  gar- 
rison were  distracted  by  an  attack  from  an- 
other quarter.  The  French  troops  who-  hafd 
been  kft  in  Orteam  had  placed  some  planks 
0¥er  die  bioheif  ar^h'  o#  the*  bridjge}  and  ad^ 
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vanced  across  them  to  the  assault  of  the  Tou* 
relies  on  the  northern  side.  Gladsdale  re- 
solved to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  landward 
bulwark,  and  concentrate  his  whole  force  in 
die  Tourelles  themselves.  He  was  passing 
for  this  purpose  across  the  drawbridge  that 
connected  the  Tourelles  and  the  tcte-du-pont, 
when  Joan,  who  by  this  time  had  scaled  the 
wall  of  the  bulwark,  called  out  to  him,  "Sur- 
render! surrender  to  the  King  of  Heaven  1 
Ah,  Glacidas,  you  have  foully  wronged  me 
with  your  words,  but  I  have  great  pity  on 
your  soul,  and  the  souls  of  your  men."  The 
Englishman,  disdainful  of  her  summons,  was 
striding  on  across  the  drawbridge,  when  a 
cannon  shot  from  the  town  carried  it  away,Dett]iof 
and  Gladsdale  perished  in  the  water  that  ran 
beneath.  After  his  fall,  the  remnant  of  the 
English  abandoned  all  further  resistance. 
Three  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  two  hundred  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

The  broken  arch  was  speedily  repaired  by 
the  exulting  Orleannais,  and  Joan  made  her 
triumphal  re-entry  into  the  city  by  the  bridge 
that  had  so  long  been  closed.  Every  church  Sori«u». 
in  Orleans  rang  out  its  gratulating  peal :  and 
throughout  the  night  the  sounds  of  rejoicing 
echoed,  and  bonfires  blazed  up  from  the  city. 
But  in  the  lines  and  forts  which  the  besiegers 
yet  retained  on  the  northern  shore,  there  was 
anxious  watching  of  the  generals,  and  thereQoogle 


w»  detponding  glooiii  ammg;  liie  «)ldierf» 
Eh«n  Taibot  now  coBiiflelled  ntreat.  On  the 
Mkmiiajg  mommg  tbe  Orieflfmais,  from  dieir 
walls,  saw  the  great  fom  called  ^^Loodonf' 
and  ^^.  Lawrence"  in  flames,  and  witnessed 
their  invfldefs  busy  ia  dertrofing  the  stoiies 
and  raimitions  which  had  been  vdiod  oa  for 
the  destmctioa  of  Orleans.    Slowly  aad  soir 

B%1  lealy  the  English  army  retired ;  and  not  bo^ 
fore  it  had  drawn  up  in  battle  array  opposite 
tD  the  city,  as  if  to  chalknge  the  garrison  to 
an  encounCer.  The  Frendi  troops  wei«  eager 
tiD  go  out  and  attack,  but  Joan  forbade  it.  The 
day  was  Sonday.  '^n  the  name  of  God,''  she 
said,  ^let  them  depart,  and  let  us  return  ihanios 
to  God.''  She  led  ihe  soldiers  and  cvtiaens 
forth  from  Orieans,  bat  not  for  the  she^iding 
of  blood.  They  passed  in  solemn  procession 
nmnd  the  city  walls,  and  then,  while  their  re- 
tiring enenrties  wene  yet  in  sight,  they  knelt 
ifi  ihanksgiying  to  God  for  the  deliverance 
which  he  had  vouchsafed  them. 

Within  three  months  of  the  time  <rf  her  first 
interview  with  the  Dauphin,  Joan  had  fofi- 
filled  the  first  part  of  her  prom»e,  tbe  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Within  thfee  monte 
more  she  had  fulfilled  tbe  second  part  lUiso, 

^  I  ^TTT  wd  ^^d  stood  with  her  banner  in  her  hand 

Charles  VII 

toSSS^  ^  "^  high  altar  at  Rheims,  white  he  was 
iiUHntal  and  crowned  as  King  Charles  VII. 
•f  France.  In  the  intenral  ^he  had  tatoen  Jar- 
geau,  Trayet,  and  other  strong  places,  and  dia 
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had  defeated  an  English  army  in  a  fair  field 
at  Patay. 

When  Charles  had  been  anointed  King  of 
France,  Joan  believed  that  her  mission  was 
accomplished.  And,  in  truth,  the  deliverance 
of  France  from  the  English,  though  not  com- 
pleted for  many  years  afterward,  was  then  en- 
sured. With  a  strong  tide  of  national  feeling 
in  his  favor,  with  victorious  generals  and  sol- 
diers round  him,  and  a  dispirited  and  divided 
enemy  before  him,  Charles  could  not  fail  to 
conquer,  though  his  own  imprudence  and  mis- 
conduct, and  the  stubborn  valor  which  the 
English  still  from  time  to  time  displayed,  pro-  ^^ 
longed  the  war  in  France  until  the  civil  warp^^^^ 
of  the  Roses  broke  out  in  England,  and  left 
♦France  to  peace  and  repose. 

[The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  estab- 
lishes the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
(1438).  The  establishment  of  the  companies 
of  archers  (1444),  the  first  national  standing  S]^!^ 
army,  and  a  permanent  tax  for  their  support,  SSy!"* 
powerfully  aid  the  oppression  of  the  French 
monarchs.  In  1440,  the  Florentines  gain  a 
victory  over  the  Milanese  at  the  battle  of 
Anghiari,  known  also  as  the  "Fight  for  the 
Standard."  The  Republic  of  Milan  is  re- 
established (1447) ;  extinction  of  the  Visconti. 
The  English  are  finally  expelled  from  France 
in  1452.] 
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F  the  triangle  which  composes  the  fig* 
ure  of  Constantinople,  the  two  sides 
along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible 
to  an  enemy:  the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the 
harbor  by  art.  Between  the  two  waters,  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side^  was  pro- 
g^gj^^^tected  by  a  double  wall  and  a  deep  ditch  of 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Against  thiv 
line  of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye- 
witness, proloaigs  to  the  measure  of  six  mdles, 
the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack; 
and  the  Emperor,  after  distribudnfg  the  ser- 
vice and  command  of  the  most  periloias  sta- 
tions, undertook  the  defence  of  the  external 
wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  the  Greek 
soldiers  descended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied 
into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  Chris- 
tian was  of  more  value  dian  twenty  Turks; 
and,  after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  pru- 
dently content  to  maintain  the  rampart  with 
their  missile  weapons.,  Nor  should  diis  pru- 
dence be  accused  of  pusillanimity.    The  na- 
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tion  wat  indeed  pusilimimoin  and  base;  but 


xicfoitoi 


the  last  Coastmtiiie  deserves  die  name  of  aof'^e 
hero;  ins  noble  band  of  Yolnnteeis  was  in- 
q»red  widi  Roman  virtue;  and  the  foreigo 
auxiliaf ies  supported  the  honor  of  die  West- 
ern chivalry.  The  inccsBan*  volleys  of  lances 
and  arrows  were  acconnpanied  with  the  soioke^ 
the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  thdx  nmd&etry  and 
cannon.  Their  small-amtts  disdiarged  at  the  superior- 
Mttnc  time  either  five  or  even  ten  balls  of  leadl^idS* 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and,  according  to  the"**""^* 
closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the 
powder,  several  breasi-plates  and  bodies  were 
transpierced  fay  die  ssfme  shot.  But  the  Turk- 
jsfa  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trendies  or 
covered  with  rains.  Each  day  added  to  the 
science  of  the  Christians;  but  their  inadequate 
stock  of  gonpowder  was  wasted  in  the  opera- 
tions of  each  day.  Their  ordnance  was  not 
p0P9KvixA  either  in  size  or  number;  and,  if 
they  possessed  some  heavy  camion,  they  feaied 
to  piant  diem  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  struc- 
ture should  be  shakoi  and  overthrows  by  the 
explosion.  The  same  destructive  srcret  had 
been  revealed  to  the  Moslems;  by  whom  it 
was  employed  with  the  superior  energy  of 
aaeal,  ridhes,  and  despotism.  The  great  can- 
non of  Mahomrt  was  an  important  and  visi- 
ble object  in  the  history  of  the  times;  birt 
idiiat  enormoas  engine  was  flaaiked  by  two 
iellows  almoGl:  of  equal  magnftisde;  the  long        t 

odrder  of  the  QTwrkish  artillerr  was  pointedT^  ^ 
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against  the  walls;  fourteen  batteries  thun- 
dered at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places) 
and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  mounted  widi  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged 
one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in 
the  power  and  activity  of  the  Sultan,  we 
may  discern  the  infancy  of  the  new  science. 
Under  a  master  who  counted  the  moments,  the 
great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no 
more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.  The  heated 
metal  unfortunately  burst;  several  workmen 
were  destroyed ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was 
admired,  who  bethought  himself  of  prevent- 
ing the  danger  and  the  accident,  by  pouring 
oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  the  moudi  of  the 
cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of 
more  sound  than  eflfect;  and  it  was  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  Christian  that  the  engineers  were 
taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion. 
However  imperfect,  the  weight  and  repetition 
of  the  fire  made  some  impression  on  the  walls ; 
and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  approaches  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the 
enormous  chasm  and  to  build  a  road  to  the 
assault.  Innumerable  fascines  and  hogsheads 
Attack  and  and  trunks  of  trees  were  heaped  on  each  other; 
*"'*'  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng 
that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were  pushed 
headlong  down  the  precipice  and  instantly 
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Parted  undcar  tbe  accimuilated  mast.  To  fiU 
the  ditch  was  the  ferai  of  the  besiegers;  to 
clear  awajr  the  nibbiah  was  the  safetj  of  the 
besiegied;  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  coa- 
Aicty  the  web  that  had  been  woven  m  the  day 
was  still  unravelled  in  the  night  The  next  re- 
source of  Mahomet  was  die  practice  of  mines;  ^^^"^ 
but  the  soil  was  rocky;  in  every  attempt  he  ^ 
was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Chri^an 
engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  y^  invented 
of  replenishing  whole  subterraneous  passages 
with  gunpowder  and  blowing  whole  towers 
and  cities  into  die  air.  A  circumstance  that 
distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constantinople  is 
the  reunion  of  the  ancient  and  modern  artil- 
lery. The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the 
mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and 
darts;  the  bullet  and  the  battering-ram  were 
directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use 
of  the  liquid  and  inextinguishable  fire,  j^GndL&nu 
wooden  turret  of  the  largeM  size  was  advanced 
on  rollers;  this  portable  magazine  of  ammu- 
nition and  fascines  was  protected  by  a  three- 
fold covering  of  bulls'  hides ;  incessant  volleys 
were  aecurely  discharged  from  the  loop-holes ; 
in  the  front,  throe  doors  were  contrived  for 
die  alternate  saUy  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers 
and  workmen.  They  ascended  1^  a  staircase 
to  the  upper  platform^  and,  as  hi^  as  the 
level  of  ^^  platform,  a  scalmg  ladder  oould 
be  raised  by  pulleys  to  ifom  a  bridge  and  ^^ 
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grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart    By  these 
various  arts  of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they 
Fauof     were  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  die  tower  of  St 
?f*SLR^  Romanus  was  at  length  overturned;  after  a 
"^"^     severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were  repulsed  from 
the  breach  and  interrupted  by  darkness;  but 
they  trusted  that  with  the  return  of  light  they 
should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigor  and 
decisive  success.    Of  this  pause  of  action,  this 
interval  of  hope,  each  moment  was  improved 
by  the  activity  of  the  Emperor,  and  Justiniani, 
who  passed  the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged 
the  labors  which  involved  the  safety  of  the 
church  and  city.    At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  im* 
patient  Sultan  perceived,  with  astonishment 
.j^        and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been 
^^SSS^     reduced  to  ashes;  the  ditch  was  cleared  and 
repaired.    j^cBtoTtd;  and  the  tower  of  St  Romanus  was 
again  strong  and  entire.     He  deplored  the 
failure  of  his  design ;  and  uttered  a  profane  ex- 
clamation that  the  word  of  the  thirty-seven 
thousand  prophets  should  not  have  compelled 
him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short 
a  time,  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
infideb. 

The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was 
cold  and  tardy;  but,  in  the  first  apprehension 
of  a  siege,  Constantine  had  negotiated,  in  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sic- 
ily, the  most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early 
pweiupe  as  the  beginning  of  April,  five  great  ships, 
^       equipped  for  merchandise  and  war,  would 
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hwfc  sadkd  feom  iihe  liaiAxir  df  Chios,  Ihad  aot 
tlie  wmd  !blo9(vn  iotetiintely  from  the  north. 
One  trf  iAks»  ships  tme  the  impenbai  ^ag;  the 
zfontinmg  ioisir  belonged  to  the  Genoese;  and 
they  wedre  laidon  with  idicat  and  barley,  with 
wrnt^,  otly  and  vegetables,  aoid,  iabove  all,  with 
BcOdiccs  and  imariiiiDeis,  ior  the  iscnrice  of  ^ 
capital.  After  a  tedioaisdelsp^,  a  gentle  hreeee, 
and,  on  the  second  d^ay,  a  fstrong  gsle  >fooin  the 
soodi,  casTicd  them  thraogh  the  HeUespoitt 
and  i^e  Profitontis;  but  the  city  was  already 
invested  by  sea  and  jtand ;  and  dne  Tnxkiah  deet,  ^""a^ 
at  ihe 'entrance  of  ddoe  Sosphoma,  loi^asistretdhed 
ipom  shore  4o  ^ore,  in  the  ionn  of  a  crescent, 
to  imteroept,  or  att  least  lo  repel,  these  bold 
aimliacies.  The  reader  who  has  present  ao 
has  tmnd  the  geographical  ^ctore  of  Constan- 
tinofAc  will  ooncedYC  and  :afdmi;re  ihe  gneatness 
of  the  spectacle.  The  iive  Christian  ships  con- 
tinned  to  advance  with  jjoyiful  shouts,  and  a 
full  pirefiB  both  of  fsails  and  oars,  againist  a  hos* 
tfle  fleet  exf  ^nee  hundred  "vessels;  and  the 
rampart,  the  camp,  die  coasts  of  fuarope  and 
Asia,  wene  liimed  with  Immmaahle  spectators, 
who  anxiously  awaked  the  event  df  this  nm- 
flMQions  jucoocr.  AJt  the  ifirst  Tiew,  Ihast  event  • 
oonld  not  a^ppear  (dooibtful :  the  superiority 
of  tkt  Moslenffi  was  beyomd  all  measuK  or 
account;  and^  in  a  caJ^m,  their  ununbers  and 
valor  must  inevitahly  have  pnerv^ajdied.  fint 
^nr  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been  cror  . 
atad,  not  »by  the  igcndus  OBf  idie  :people,  dbut  iby  ^S^^ 
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the  will  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  the  Turks  have  acknowledged 
that,  if  God  had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had 
Moham.  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels ;  and  a  series  of  de- 
^Tde-  feats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  estab* 
lished  the  truth  of  their  modest  confession. 
Except  eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the 
rest  of  their  Acet  consisted  of  open  boats, 
rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  managed, 
crowded  with  troops  and  destitute  of  cannon; 
and,  since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest 
of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  ele- 
ment In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout 
and  lofty  ships  were  guided  by  skilful  pilots, 
and  manned  with  the  veterans  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  long  practiced  in  the  arts  and  perils 
of  the  sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink 
or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that  impeded 
their  passage;  their  artillery  swept  the  waters; 
their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of 
the  adversaries  who,  with  the  design  of  board- 
ing, presumed  to  approach  them;  and  the 
winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the 
ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  Impe« 
rial  vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpow- 
ered, was  rescued  by  the  Genoese;  but  the 
Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were 
fSuSSf' •  twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Ma- 
*^'''^  homet  himself  sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach, 
to  encourage  their  valor  by  his  voice  and  pres- 
ence, by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear 
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more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The 
passions  of  his  soul^  and  even  the  gestures  of 
his  body,  seemed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the 
combatants;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of 
nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless 
and  impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His  loud  re* 
proaches,  and  the  clamors  of  the  camp,  urged 
the  Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and 
bloody  than  the  two  former;  and  I  must  re* 
peat,  though  I  can  not  credit,  the  evidence  of 
Phranza,  who  affirms,  from  their  own  mouth, 
that  they  lost  about  twelve  thousand  men  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They  fled  in  dis* 
order  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while 
the  Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  un-gOT^ 
hurt,  steered  along  the  Bosphorus  and  se- 
curely anchored  within  the  chain  of  the  har- 
bor. In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted 
diat  the  whole  Turkish  power  must  have 
yielded  to  their  arms ;  but  the  admiral,  or  cap- 
tain-bashaw, found  some  consolation  for  a 
painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  that 
accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Baltha 
Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the  race  of  the  Bul- 
garian princes;  his  military  character  was 
tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice; 
and,  under  the  despotism  of  the  prince  or  peo- 
ple, misfortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt 
His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the 
displeasure  of  Mahomet.    In  the  royal  pres-Ponbii, 


ence,  the  captain-bashaw  was  extended  on  the^uh^ 


ground  by  four  slaves,  and  received  one  hun^^^^^^^ 
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deed  strokn  i^vifli  a  gaMea  j'od^ihiBideathiixii 
been  pnmDumxd ;  mud  he  adaoeed  die  ckmeacgr 
of  the  SoltBQy^wfaD  was  salasfiedsinBth  thcizMldfir 
fmoishmentiof JomfiBcaliaii  amd  eule.  Tiieia- 
trodootion  erf  this  sapply  xevived  iht  hapm 
of  the  Ghteeks,  and  accosed  the  jsapmeiuai 
of  their  Wettem  alMee.  Amid  the  deaeriB  vi 
Amatolia  and  the  tooks  of  iE^kstine,  die  nai- 
ItoM  of  the  jcnisadon  had  buried  themselva 
in  a  vohintaiy  and  anevitaUe  graive;  but  the 
ftituation  of  the  imperial  Oily  was  ttmmg 
against  her  enemies,  and  4icces8fiile  to  irar 
friends;  and  a  rational  and  moderate  laarma^ 
meat  of  the  maritime  states  .might  ^have  saiviod 
the  relics  ^of  te  Rcmian  name  and  maiotaincd 
a  Christian  fortress  in  the  lusart  of  the  Otlo^ 
indiffer-  HMin  Empire.  Yet  liiis  was  the  sole  aad  ieebte 
^^en.  attempt  for  the  deliveraace  of  Constantinopdr; 
the  more  distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its 
danger;  and  tflie  and>assador  iof  ibrngaajy  or 
at  least  of  H^iniades,  resided  in  the  Turkash 
camp,  to  rraoove  the  fears,  and  to  dinect  the 
operations,  of  the  Soilitan. 

It  was  difficult  im  the  Gneefcs  to  penetrate 
At  secret  of  the  divjn;  ^t  :dse  Gaeeks  mt 
persuaded  that  a  lesistaace,  so  obstinate  and 
surpiieing^  had  iatigited  ibc  iperBBTeicaiice  atf 
^^t^  Mahomet  He  'began  to  meditate  a  retreat^ 
and  the  siege  woidd  have  iseen  ^sfmcAily  raised, 
if  the  ambition  and  jealonsy  ei  the  -second 
vizir  had  not  opposed  Ihe  fiedSdioBS  adrLoe  ui 
CsiH  Basbaw,  who  still  naasnttoied  a 


retreat. 
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correspondeace  with  the  Byzantiae  court. 
The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared  to  be 
hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
from  the  harbor  as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but 
the  harbor  was  inaccessible :  an  impenetrable 
chain  was  now  defended  by  eight  large  ships, 
more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller  size,  with  sev- 
eral galleys  and  sloops ;  and,  instead  of  forcing 
this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a 
naval  sally  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open 
sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Ma-^j;^'* 
hornet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a 
bold  and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by 
land  his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores 
frcxn  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of 
the  harbor.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles ; 
the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with 
thickets ;  and,  as  the  road  must  be  opened  be- 
hind the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage 
or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  option 
of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants 
were  ambitious  of  the  favor  of  being  the  last 
devoured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  sup- 
plied by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A 
level  way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform 
of  strong  and  solid  planks ;  and  to  render  them 
more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed 
with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  net 
light  galleys  and  brigantines  of  fifty  and  thirty  ^®^ 
oars  were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus 
shore;  arranged  successively  on  rollers;  an4^ 
drawn  forward  by  the  power  of  men  and  pul^^^S^^ 


ihk 
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leyf .    Two  guides  or  pilots  were  statiotted  at 
the  helm  and  die  prow  of  each  veaael;  die 
Mils  weie  unfuxled  to  die  wmds^  and  die 
labor  was  cheered  by  aoag  and  aoclamadoiL 
In  die  course  of  a  siagle  aight,  diis  Turk- 
ish fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steerod 
ewer  die  plain,  and  was  launched  from  die 
dediyity  into  the  diallow  waters  of  die  har- 
bor, far  above  the  mcdestation  of  the  deeper 
vessels  of  the  Greeks.    The  real  importance 
of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  die  ccm- 
stemation  and  confidence  whidi  it  inspired; 
but  die  notoriDus,  unquesdonable  fact  was 
displayed  before  die  eyes,  and  is  recorded 
by  the  pena,  of  die  two  nations.    A  similar 
stratagem    had    been    repeatedly    practiced 
by  die  ancients;  the  Ottoman  galleys  (I  must 
again  repeat)  diould  be  considered  as  large 
boats;  smd,  if  we  ccMnpare*the  magnitude 
and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  die  means, 
the  boasted  miracle  has  periiaps  been  equalled 
by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.    As  soon  as 
Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbor  widi 
a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  die  nar- 
rowest part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty 
cubits  in  breaddi  and  one  hundred  in  length; 
it  was  formed  of  ca^  and  hogsheads,  joined 
widi  rafters  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with 
a  solid  floor.     On  this  floating  battery  he 
fdlanted  one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  die 
fourscore  galleys,  with  troops  and  scaling- 
ladders,  approached  the  most  aoceasibk  side^ 


Mahomet 
conttnicU 
a  mole. 
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which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the 
Latin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Chris- 
tians has  been  accused  for  not  destroying  these 
unfinished  works;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior 
fire,  was  controlled  and  silenced;  nor  were 
they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  burn 
the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  Sultan. 
His  vigilance  prevented  their  approach ;  their 
foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken;  forty 
youths,  die  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were 
inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command;  nor 
could  the  Emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the 
just  though  cruel  retaliation  of  exposing  from 
the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
Mussulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  ^j^<rf 
'days,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no 
longer  be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison 
was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack;  the  forti- 
fications, which  had  stood  for  ages  against  hos- 
tile violence,  were  dismantled  on  all  sides  by 
the  Ottoman  cannon;  many  breaches  were 
opened ;  and  near  the  gate  of  Saint  Romanus 
four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  feeble  and 
mutinous  troops,  Constantine  was  compelled 
to  despoil  the  churches,  with  the  promise  of  a 
fourfold  restitution;  and  his  sacrilege  offered 
a  new  reproach  to  die  enemies  of  the  union. 
A  spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant  of 
the  Christian  strength ;  the  Genoese  and  Vene-  Desertioii 
tian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  ofoe^Ld 

'^  Venetians. 

their  respective  service;  and  Justinian!  and  the 
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Great  Duke,  ^osr  ambitioa  iras  mt  cxtki- 
goisfaed  by  the  common  danger,  accnsed  eadi 
odmr  of  treadieiy  and  oowardtce. 

During  the  «iegfe  of  Cbnstantmojde,  die 
words  of  peaoe  and  capitnlatioa  had  been 
sometimes  pronounced;  and  sev^eral  embas- 
sies had  passed  between  the  camp  and  the  citf. 
iThe  Gredc  Emperor  was  humbled  by  adver- 
sity; and  would  hare  yielded  to  any  temu 
compatible  with  religion  uid  royalQr*  The 
Terms  of  Turkish  Sultan  was  desirous  ci  sparine  the 
biood  of  his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  se- 
curing for  his  own  use  the  Byzantine  treas- 
ures; and  he  accomplished  a  sacred  duty  in 
presenting  to  the  Gabours  the  choice  of  cir- 
cumcision, of  tribute,  or  of  death.  Hie  ava- 
rice of  Mahomet  might  have  been  satiisied 
with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats;  but  his  ambitioa  grasped  the  capital 
of  the  East;  to  the  prince  he  offered  a  rich 
equivaloit,  to  the  people  a  free  toleration  or 
a  safe  departure;  but,  after  some  fruitless 
treaty,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding 
ehber  a  throne  or  a  grave  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  A  sense  of  honor  and  the 
fear  of  universal  reproach  forbade  Paleok^us 
to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  he  determined  to  abkie  the  last 
extremities  oi  war.  Several  days  were  em- 
ployed by  die  Sultan  in  the  preparations  oi 


^^^  *^*the  assault;  and  a  respite  was  granted  by  has 
favorite  sckace  of  asuology,^  which  had  6sod 
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on  the  29tfa  ^rf  May  at  the  fortunate  and  fatiA 
hour.  On  lim  evening  of  die  27d^  fae  israed 
im  final  ordere;  aieenbled  in  has  preKnoep,^ 
die  milkaiy  chiefs;  a&d  dispersed  his  heralds'''''^ 
Arrough  the  camp  to  proclaim  the  duty  and 
the  motives  ei  the  perilous  enterprise.  Fear 
n  «be  first  principle  of  a  despotic  government; 
and  his  menaces  "were  expressed  in  the  Orien- 
tail  style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had 
tfiey  the  wings  off  a  bird,  should  not  escape 
from  his  inexorable  juetioe.  HPhe  greatest  part 
of  his  basbaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  off- 
spring of  Christian  parents;  but  the  glories 
of  the  Tuildsh  name  were  perpetuated  by  suc- 
cessive adoption ;  and,  in  the  gradual  change 
of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regi- 
ment, or  an  oda  is  kept  alive  by  imitation  ^uid 
discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare,  the  Moslems 
were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with 
prayer,  iheir  bodies  with  seven  absolutions; 
and  to  abstain  from  food  till  the  close  of  die 
ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited 
die  tents,  to  instil  the  desire  of  martyrdom, 
and  die  assuramre  of  spending  an  immortal 
youth  amid  die  rivers  and  gardens  of  paradise 
aad  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgiM. 
Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  die  etffi- 
cacy  of  tonporal  and  visible  rewards.  A^^^ot 
dodble  pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious 
tsoops.  ^^The  city  and  the  buildings,"  said 
Malionset,  "are  mine;  but  I  resign  to  Y^^^jqqIq 
▼alor  tbe  capttlves  and  the  spoil,  die  tteasuies    ^ 
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of  gold  and  beauty;  be  rich  and  be  happj* 
Many  are  the  provinces  of  my  empire :  the  in- 
trepid soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  shall  be  rewarded  with  the 
government  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy; 
and  my  gratitude  shall  accumulate  his  hon- 
ors and  fortunes  above  the  measure  of  his  own 
hopes.''  Such  various  and  potent  motives  difr 
Ardor  of  ^^s^d  amoug  the  Turks  a  general  ardor,  re- 
theTurto.  gardlcss  of  life  and  impatient  for  action;  the 
camp  re-echoed  with  tibe  Moslem  shouts  of 
"God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  Gdd,  and  Ma- 
homet is  the  apostle  of  God" ;  and  the  sea  and 
land,  from  Galata  to  the  seven  towers,  were  il- 
luminated by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 
Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians ; 
who,  with  loud  and  impotent  complaints,  de- 
plored the  guilt,  or  the  punishment,  of  their 
sins.  The  celestial  image  of  the  Virgin  had 
^  been  exposed  in  solemn  procession :  but  their 
cSiSLSJ.  divine  patroness  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties: 
they  accused  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  for 
refusing  a  timely  surrender;  anticipated  the 
horrors  of  their  fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose 
and  security  of  Turkish  servitude.  The  no- 
blest of  the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest  of  the 
allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  to  pre- 
pare them,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  gen- 
eral assault.  The  last  speech  of  Paleologus 
E^Hor.  ^^^  ^^  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: he  promised,  he  conjured,  1an<l'keSrainl]r 
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snnnpled  «o  inf  ue  the  iKape  which  wai  ex^ 
tifrgunshed  in  Jus  own  mmd.  In  this  world  alt 
was  Donaf  ordcw  and  glooiny ;  and  neither  the 
Gsospel  nor  the  Cburch  have  proposed  any 
ctmspicttoiis  recompense  to  die  heroes  who  fail 
in  die  serytce  of  their  country*  Bat  the  ex- 
ample of  their. prince  and  the  confiDement  of 
a  siege  had  armied  ttese  warriors  with  the^^^^^^ 
coFurage  of  despair;  and  the  pathetic  scene  is^^;^. 
described  by  the  feelings  of  die  historiaa 
Phranza,  who  was  himseif  present  at  mis 
mournful  assembly.  They  wept,  diey  em- 
braced; regardless  of  their  families  and  for* 
tones,  they  devoted  ^ir  lives;  and  each  coii!i- 
mander,  departing  to  his  station,  maintained 
all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the 
rampart.  The  Emperor,  and  some  faithful 
companions,  entered  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia, 
which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into 
a  mosqoe;  and  devoudy  received,  with  tean 
and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. He  reposed  some  moments  in  the 
palace,  w^ch  nsounded  with  cries  and  lam- 
entations; solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom  be 
might.have  injured;  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back to  visit  the  guards  and  explore  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  distress  and  fall  of  ^Sif^SS 
die  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious  than  die^f^^ 
king  prosperity  of  die  Byzantine  Caesars. 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness  aai  assailant 
may  sometimes  succeed ;  but,  in  this  great  and     t 
gpennal  attack,  tiie  military  judgment  and  m^  ^ 
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troiogical  knowledge  of  Mahomet  adrised 
him  to  expect  the  morning,  the  memorable 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty- third  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
preceding  night  had  been  strenuously  em- 

2J;jg^*^ ployed:  the  troops,  the  cannon,  and  the  fas- 
cines were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
which,  in  many  parts,  presented  a  smooth  and 
level  passage  to  the  breach ;  and  his  fourscore 
galleys  almost  touched,  with  their  prows  and 
their  scaling-ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls 
of  the  harbor.  Under  pain  of  death,  silence 
was  enjoined ;  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion 
and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or 
fear;  each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice 
and  measure  his  footsteps;  but  the  march  and 
labor  of  thousands  must  inevitably  produce  a 
strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamors,  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the  tow- 
ers. At  daybreak,  without  the  customary  sig- 
nal of  the  morning-gun,  the  Turks  assaulted 
the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitude  of 
a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied 
to  the  closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of 
attack.    The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the 

^^tff^.  refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary  crowd,  who 
fought  without  order  or  command;  of  the 
feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and 
vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp 
in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyrdom. 
The  common  impulse  drove  them  onward  to 
the  wall;  the  most  audacious  to  climb  were 


isfitmfely  {irecipitftted;  and  last  n  aftart,  not  a 
buUet^if  the  Christians  was  iiiiyiwassbed  an  the 
aoDiinyuisated  tbnmg,  Bist thcair rsteeffl^hjand 
ammnaition  -mca  exAmnstcBi  in  this  laborioan 
ddtaxctz  die  dxtdi  was  ii3)kd  wkh  the  IbodaeB 
of  the  alainr;  they  oipported  tftic  footsteps  of 
their  oonxpamons^  aad  of  this  deToted  van- 
gftiard,  the  death  was  move  serviceaMe  ifaan 
thte  liife.  I^der  :their  xespective  basha^vi^  and 
sanjaks,  the  troops  nf  Anatolia  and  Rcnnania 
were  suoossBiralyiled  to  the  chargpsii-dieirprog- 
sess  was  TarfiouB  and  doubtful ;  but,  tcfter  a 
conflict  of  liwo  haurSy  die  £irf eeks  still  niain- 
taiaed  laxid  ^impro^^d  their  adyantagc:  and  the 
voice  Off  the  Emperor  was  beard,  lenoanraginf 
bis  SDddiers  to  axdiiere,  iiy  a  last  ^effort,  the 
ddiYeiiance  odf  dieir  country.  In  fhat  fatal 
moment,  die  Janifi^aTies  arose,  fresh,  mgorous, 
and  invinc3>le.  The  Suhan  iumself ,  on  hoisB-:^ir^ 
back,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the 
spectatx»r  and  judge  of  their  valor;  Ik  was 
surroumded  by  ten  dioasand  of  his  domestic 
troops,  whom  he  reserved  ior  itbe  decisive  oc- 
casion.^ and  the  tide  of  battle  was  directed  ^and 
impelled  by  his  iroice  and  teyic.  Hfs  numer- 
ous tniaisters  x>f  justice  were  posted  liehind  the 
Hue,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  pvmfirii^  and, 
if  ^danger  was  in  Ae  front,  shame  and  inevita- 
ble ideatli  was  in  the  rearof  the  fugitives.  The 
cries  of  iear  and  of  pain  were  idrowned  la  the 
flfianifld  iomic  of  drums,  trampets,  and  ratta- 
baUr;  aada3]q>eriaioeiia5  pnovedtdnat  tfaaeimfr-  ^^ 
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chaaical  operation  of  sounds,  by  quickening 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will 
act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than 
the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honor.  From  the 
lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman 
artillery  thundered  on  all  sides;  and  the  camp 
and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only 
be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  bullet  or  arrow  which 
pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.    The 

^^J"  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain,  ap- 
palled the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms 
and  counsel  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the 
city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his  station  in  quest 
of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and 
stopped  by  the  indefatigable  Emperor.  "Your 
wound,"  exclaimed  Paleologus,  "is  slight ;  the 
danger  is  pressing;  your  presence  is  necessary; 
and  whither  will  you  retire?"  "I  will  retire," 
said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "by  the  same  road 
which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks;"  and  at 
these  words  he  hastily  passed  through  one  of 
the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusil- 
lanimous act,  he  stained  the  honors  of  a  mili- 
tary life ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived 
in  Galata,  off  the  Isle  of  Chios,  were  imbit- 
tered  by  his  own  and  the  public  reproach.  His 

pie  iSiuted  example  was  imitated  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to 
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slacken  when  the  attack  was  pressed  with  re* 
doubled  vigor.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans 
was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  times  superior 
to  that  of  the  Christians ;  the  double  walls  were 
reduced  by  the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  in 
a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some  places  must  be 
found  more  easy  of  access  or  more  feebly 
guarded;  and,  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate 
in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irrecover- 
ably lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the  Sultan's 
reward  was  Hassan,  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic 
stature  and  strength.  With  his  cimeter  in  one 
hand,  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended 
the  outward  fortification;  of  the  thirty  Jani- 
zaries who  were  emulous  of  his  valor,  eigh* 
teen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure,  Hassan 
and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the 
summit;  the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the 
rampart;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  again 
oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones^ 
iBut  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achieve- 
ment was  possible;  the  walls  and  towers  were 
instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks ;  and 
the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage- gj^^j^^ 
ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  mul- 
titudes. Amid  these  multitudes,  the  Emperor, 
who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general 
and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen,  and  finally  lost 
The  nobles  who  fought  round  his  person  sus- 
tained, till  their  last  breath,  the  honorable 
names  of  Paleologus  and  Cantacuzene:  his 
mournful  exclamation  was  heard,  **Can  dEc^oogle 


there  be  'femid  a  Ch^iMian  to  ^mtt  off  mf 
fieftd?"  and  Ihb  laft  tear  m^$  tb»ct  ef  falling 
Death  of  ^^^^  ^^*^^  *^  hands  of  ihe  infidels.  (The  pra- 
^?  o».  dent  despair  of  Conttaiytiae  cast  «way  &e  pur- 
^eoiofiTtts.  pie;  amid  the  tmrniit  be  fell  by  an  ^nknovm 
handy  md  bis  b0%  was  buried  under  a  4iioiii>- 
tain  of  the  €laiii.  After  his  deaA  resistance 
and  order  were  no  man;  die  Oreeks  'fled  to- 
ward the  dtj;  and  many  were  pressed  and 
sti^ed  in  die  narrow  pass  of  4he  gate  of  'Safiitt 
Romanus.  The  victorious  Tu^ks  rushed 
tfirough  the  breaches  of  tt^  inner  walh,  and, 
ffs  diey  advanced  into  the  streets,  diey  weic 
soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced 
the  gate  I%enar  on  die  side  of  the  harbor,  is 
dK  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  id^out  two  tthoa- 
and  pillage  sand  Christians  were  put  to  d>e  ^sword*;  %nrt 
avarice  soon  prevailed  over  cruelty;  and  Ite 
victors  ackaiowledged  that  they  riiotfld  liave 
immediatdy  given  quarter,  if  the  valor  of  tiie 
Bmperor  and  his  chosen  hands  liad  not  pre 
pared  them  for  a  sinrilar  opposition  in  every 
part  of  die  capital.  I<  was  thus,  a<fter  a  ^iege 
of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  whidi 
had  defied  the  power  of  Chosroes,  die  Qiagan, 
and  die  caliphs,  was  irretrievably  subdued  'by 
the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Socond.  Hervem- 
pire  only  had  t)een  subverted  by  the  lAtinv; 
her  religion  was  trampifid  in  ihe  dust  >by  die 
Moslem  conquerors. 
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INVENTION     OF     PRINTJNG 

(AJ>.  1454) 

J.  H.  HESSELS 

THE  art  of  printing,  i.e.,  of  impressing 
(by  means  of  certain  forms  and  colors) 
figures,  pictures,  letters,  words,  lines, 
whole  pages,  etc.,  on  other  objects,  as  also  the 
art  of  engraving,  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  printing,  existed  long  before  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Not  to  go  back  to  re- 
moter essays,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  thatp.^^ 
medieval  kings  and  princes  (among  others pnS^ 
(William  the  Conqueror)  had  their  monograms 
cut  on  blocks  of  wood  or  metal  in  order  to  im- 
press them  on  their  charters.  Such  impres- 
sions from  stamps  are  found  instead  of  seals  on 
charters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Manu- 
scripts of  the  Twelfth  Century  show  initials 
which,  on  account  of  their  uniformity,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  impressed  by  means  of 
stamps  or  dies.  But  the  idea  of  multiplying 
representations  from  one  engraved  plate  or 
block  or  other  form  was  unknown  to  the.  an- 
cients, whereas  it  is  predominant  in  that  we^ 
call  the  art  of  block-printing,  and  especially^c^gle 

(W8) 
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in  that  of  typography,  in  which  the  same  types 
can  be  used  again  and  again. 
ButAsbui  Block-printing  and  printing  with  movable 
^^^^'  types  seem  to  have  been  practiced  in  China 
and  Japan  long  before  they  were  known  in 
dBun^.  It  is  said  that  in  die  year  17^  the 
text  of  the  Chinese  classics  was  cut  upon  tab- 
lets, which  were  erected  outside  the  university, 
'and  ithat  impressions  were  taken  of  them,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  Print- 
ing from  wooden  'blocks  can  be  traced  as  iar 
badk  as  the  ^SbcAx  Century,  rfhtcn  the  founier 
of  lihe  8uy  dynasty  is  sard  io  %rave  liad  the 
remains  of  tfie  ^classical  %ooks  engranred  on 
wood,  thteuj^  it  was  wrt  untfl  tfic  T«nth  Cen- 
tury that  printed  l^ooks  became  ccwnnon.  In 
jj^^^  Japan,  Ihe  isarliest  example  of  Mocfc-printing 
dates  ircHia  Ihe  period  7^-770,  when  ^e  IBm- 
press  SKryaxi-^oku,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,l>ad 
a  trifllion  ismaTl  wooden  'toy  pagodas  made 
for  distribtrtion  -among  flic  Buddhist  temiAes 
and  monasteries,  each  of  wlifidi  "was  to  "CORtflm 
a  fiiarani  out  of  the  Buddlifst  ISwiptures,  -en- 
iJfted,  "Viraala  iwrbTiasa  Sutra,'"  printed  on  « 
Blip  ctf  pitper  Etotft  tli^tecn  kidies  5n  lengfti! 
and  two  in  -width,  wliich  was  Tofled  up  and  de- 
positc9  TO  tftie  %ody  ^of  the  pagoda  under  'fte 
•pire.  Tn  a  journal  -of  ftre  period,  under  #te 
year  987,  ffie-e^g^resskm  *Vrintcd^bodk"  {suri- 
hxyft)  is  found  applied  to  a  wpy  ^  fte  Bud- 
tfhist  canon  brought  "back  from  «Oh«na  ^  m 
Buddhist  priest    Hhhy  of  iSOUCTe,  »itiust  have. 
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teen  a  Chinese  edition;  but  the  use  of  the 
term  implies  that  printed  books  were  already 
known  in  Japan.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
printed  with  movable  types  (of  clay)  fromMoyaue 
the  middle  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  TheHSStl" 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  exhibit  as 
the  earliest  instance  of  Corean  books  printed 
with  movable  types  a  work  printed  in  1337. 
To  the  Corean  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
copper  types  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century;  and  an  inspection  of  books  bearing 
dates  of  that  period  seems  to  show  that  they 
used  such  types,  even  if  they  did  not  invent 
them. 

From  such  evidence  as  we  have  it  would 
seem  that  Europe  is  not  indebted  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese  for  the  art  of  block-print- 
ing, nor  for  that  of  printing  with  movable 
types. 

In  Europe,  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  every  book  ( including ***p«'*^ 
school  and  prayer-books),  and  every  public 
and  private  document,  proclamation,  bull, 
letter,  etc.,  was  written  by  hand;  all  figures 
and  pictures,  even  playing-cards  and  images 
of  saints,  were  drawn  with  the  pen  or  painted 
^ith  a  brush.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century 
there  already  existed  a  kind  of  book-trade. 
The  organization  of  universities,  as  well  as 
that  of  large  ecclesiastical  establishments,  was 
at  that  time  incomplete,  especially  in  Italy,  ^^- 
France,   and  Germany,  without  a  staflf  of    ^^ 
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gcribes  and  trantcribenB  {s€ripf0res)j  tll«ni- 
aaftofv,  lenders,  sellers,  and  custodians  otf 
books  {stathnarti  Hbrorum,  librufii\^  and 
pergamenarii,  i.e.,  persons  who  prepamd  and 
sold  the  TellYim  or  parchment  required  fof 
books  and  documents.  The  books  supplied 
were,  for  the  most  part,  legali,  theolc^cal, 
and  educational,  and  are  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  above  one  hundred  difierent 
works. 

As  no  boc^  or  document  could  gain  sqx* 
proval  unless  it  had  sonM  ornamented  zoA 
illuminated  initials  or  capital  tette2:8^  there 
was  no  want  of  illuminators.  The  workmeo 
scribes  and  transcribers  were,  perhaps  widiout 
exceptkm,  caligra|4iiers,  a»d  the  illuminators 
for  the  most  part  artists.  Beautifully  writtea 
and  richly  illummated  manuscripts^oiiTellum 
became  objects  of  luxury  which  were  eagerly 
bought  and  treasured  up  by  princes  and  peo- 
Burrondy  plc  of  distiuction.  B^rguody  o€  the  Fifteenth 
^^^^  Century,  with  its  ridi  literature,  its  wealthy 
towns,  its  love  for  art,  and  its  rich  school  of 
painting,  was  in  this  respect  the  centre  of  Ei;^ 
rope,  and  the  libraries  of  its  dukes  at  Brosseh^ 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  etc^  contained  mote 
thill  three  thousand  beautifully  itlumtnated" 
manuscripts. 

In  speaking  of  the  writing  of  tike  manu- 
scripts of  the  Fifteenth  and  two  preceding 
o^gMof  centuries,  it  i^  esaential  to  distinguirit'  in  ends 
country  bctwosn  at  least  four  difletcnt  classes 
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of  writia^  and  two  of  these  imistagaia  besul>- 
divided  each  into  two  classes.  All  these  dif- 
iereot  kinds  of  writing  were,  in  the  first  in- 
ftaoce,  taken  as  nMdels  lor  cutting  such  per* 
tiosis  of  text  as  were  intended  to  illustrale  and 
explain  the  figures  in  block  books,  and  after* 
ward  as  models  for  the  types  used  in  die  pcibrt- 
mg  of  books  and  documents. 

When  ail  this  writxng,  transcribmg,  illumi- 
uatingy  etc.,  had  readied  their  period  of  great- 
€st  develoipment^  the  art  of  priatkag  fnmxytof- 
wooden  block^  (MudL-ptinting,  xylography) 
on  silk,  dothy  £tc!^:vieihima3id  paper  made  its 
appearance  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  isave  beoa 
practiced^  so  far  as  iire  hail^^ideoce^  on  dotli, 
etc.,  and  Ttihun  as  early  sa  the  Twebfth  Ceo- 
tuxy,  and  on  paper  as  iai  back  as  the  seoood 
hali  of  the  Pourteenth  Century,  ivhik  it  was 
largely  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fif- 
teenth in  the  production  of  ( i )  s^aiate  leaves 
(called  briefs,  from  breve,  scriptnm),  ccfitain- 
jflig  either  a  picture  {prints  pr^nt,  shortened 
from  the  French  emprmt,  e-mpreinfe^  and  al- 
leady  used  by  Chaucer,  Cmierbury  Tales, 
6186,  six-text  D.  604.  primte,  prenU,  preente, 
and  in  other  earty  English  documents;  also 
called  in  colloquial  Gemian  Heige,  Helgiein, 
or  Haige)  or  a  piece  of  text,  or  both  together-; 
and  of  (2)  whole  block  books,  sometimes  cnoh 
dstsng  of  half  pictuie  and  half  text,  or  wholl]^ 
of  text,  or  aitog^cdiier  of  pacturc.  It  is,  hoiv^  qq|^ 
cver^^  oeartain  that  aboiit  1400  xjdograpfa^  wan 
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known  all  over  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Hol- 
land. 

When  we,  for  the  moment,  leave  out  of 
sight  the  question  as  to  when,  where,  and  by 
whom  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  metal 
types  was  invented,  and  take  our  stand  on 
well-authenticated  dates  in  such  printed  docu- 
ments as  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  find 
^d^  diat  the  first  printed  date,  1454,  occurs  in  two 
different  editions  of  the  same  letters  of  indul- 
gence issued  in  that  year  by  Pope  Nicholas 
y.  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  These 
two  dififerent  editions  are  usually  regarded  as 
having  been  printed  at  Mainz;  and,  so  Icmg 
as  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  that  such  was  really  the  fact.  But  we 
must  at  the  same  time  conclude  that  about 
November,  1454,  diere  were  at  least  two  rival 
printers  at  work  there. 

Till  die  moment  (say  1477)  that  printing 
spread  to  almost  all  the  chief  towns  of  Ger-- 
many,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  die  Nedi- 
erlands,  Spain,  England,  not  a  single  printer 
Ti^K>r«ui  carried  away  with  him  a  set  of  types  or  a  set 
of  printing.^  J  punches  or  molds  from  the  master  who  had 
taught  him,  but,  in  setting  up  his  printing- 
office,  each  man  cast  a  set  of  types  for  his  own 
use,  always  imitating  as  closely  as  possible 
the  handwriting  of  scmie  particular  manu- 
script which  he  or  his  patron  d^ired  to  pub- 
lish. Another  most  important  feature  in  die 
earliest  books  is  diat  the  printers  imitated,  not 


^Diily  ^e  ttandwrifting,  ^mth  til  its  4»iM-actioiit, 
cofribined  letters,  «tc.,  ^ut  aril  «be  other  peooU- 
'«rkies  df  the  mtmmcripH  ^they copied.  Thene 
%  in  the  lii^  place,  the  une^emiess  of  the 
lines,  which  veiy  often  serves  «  a  guide  4o 
'^  approximate  4ate  <ji  a  t>aol£,  leepecially 
^hen  we  4eid  with  t^  works  oif  the  dame 
printer,  since  eadu  oominenced  with  uneTen 
linee,  mkd  gradually  made  litem  tess  une^^s, 
'»)d  finally  even.  Tht  practice  among  .early 
priofters  of  irmtatlng  and  peprodudng  maiui-  g^^^ 
scripts  was  not  abandoned  tiH  many  years  afteo:  ^^* 
liie  first  printed  txKjik  (1454)  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and,  loofeing  at  the  books  printed,  say 
from  1454  to  1477,  from  wxr  present  stand- 
pofiot  of  <laily  iiiiproven>ient  imd  altera^ioii, 
^e  priming  of  that  period  may  he  raid  to  haMe 
-been  almost  wholly  stagnant^  'without  any  im- 
provement or  modification.  If  some  printecs 
(for  instance,  'Sweynheym  smd  Pannarts  at 
'Sv^iaco  and  Rome,  and  Nicholas  Jensen  at 
Venice)  produced  handsomer  lK>c>ks  than  otb- 
'Crs,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
-manuscripts  imitated  and  the  paper  used 
rather  than  to  any  superior  skill.  Generally 
?speaking,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be  very  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  workmanship  otf 
Retelaer  and  De  Leempt's  first  ^book,  pub- 
%sh!ed  at  Utrecht,  c.  1473,  iwd  that  of  CaH- 
•ton^  first  1[)06^k,  israed  at  Westminster  in  1477, 
*3dhJbitthe  very  sanie  staged  the  art  of  prii*-  ogle 
jflrg  as  4ie  4454  indalgencbs.     If,  tfiefefoit, 
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Nopre- 


any  evidence  were  found  that  Ketelaer  and  De 
Leempt  and  Caxton  had  really  printed  their 

^^  first  books  in  1454,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  workmanship  of  these  books  to  prevent 
us  from  placing  them  in  that  year. 

Though  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499  de- 
nies to  Mainz  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  it  was  right  in  asserting  that 
after  it  had  been  brought  there  from  Hol- 

SStote'  land,  it  became  much  more  masterly  and  ex- 
act, and  more  and  more  artistic.  During  the 
first  half  century  of  printing  a  good  many 
printers  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
beauty,  excellence,  and  literary  value  of  their 
productions.  We  may  mention  as  such: 
Johan  Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer  at  Mainz; 
Johan  Mentelin  and  Heinrich  Eggestein  at 
Strasburg;  Ulrich  Zell  at  Cologne;  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannarts  at  Subiaco  and  at  Rome; 
Nicholas  Jensen  at  Venice;  Anton  Koberger 
at  Nuremberg;  Ketelaer  and  De  Leempt  at 
Utrecht;  Johan  Veldener  at  Louvain,  Utrecht, 
and  Knilenburg;  Gerard  Leeu  at  Gonda, 
Johan  of  Westphalia  at  Louvain;  and  Wil- 
liam Caxton  at  Westminster. 

Very  soon  the  demand  for  books  increased, 
and  with  it  came  a  reduction  in  their  prices. 
This  caused  a  decline  in  the  execution  of  print- 
ing, which  begins  to  be  appreciable  about 
1480  in  some  localities,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  become  general  toward  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.    At  all  times,  however. 
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we  find  some  printers  raise  their  art  to  a  great 
height  by  the  beauty  of  their  types  and  the  lit- 
erary excellence  of  their  productions. 

[^The  Wars  o£  tha  Roses  begin,  ia  England 
Between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians ;  battles 
of  Saint  Albans  (1455^),  Nertliampton  and 
Wakefield  (1460),  Towton  (146O?  ^^d  Hex- 
ham 04^h  B^inaet  and  Tewksbury  (1471). 
Mohammed  II.  besieges  'Belgrade  and  is  d£-  Moham. 
feated  by  Huniadcs;  but  he  conquers.  Athens  Sn^g^ 
and  all  the  Greek  States  (1456) .  The  Coun-  ^^  " 
cil  of  Ten  depose  Foscari,  I>oge  of  Venice, 
who  immediately^  dies  (1457)*.  Matthias  o£ 
Hungary  wrests  Bosnia  from  the  Turks;  he 
abolishes  the  old  Magyar  war  system  and 
forms' a  standing  army  of  infantry,^ — the  Black 
Guard  (1464)-  The  Genoese  lose  the  Crimea 
and  their  trade  in  the  Levant  to  the  Venetians 
(1473).  Ivan  of  Russia  marries  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  last  Greek  Emperor  ( 1472)  i 
htiice  arises  tile  Russian  claim  to  the  Greek 
Empire: — first  adoption  of  the  title  of  Czar. 
The  Santa  Hernandad  (Holy  Brotherhood) 
is  instituted  by  the  cities  of  Castile  against  the 
plundering  nobles  (1476).  Charles  the  Bold 
suffers  terrible  defeats  by  theSwiiss  at  Gran- 
son  and  Morat  (1476) .] 
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NANCY.— DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  BOLD 

(AD-  1476-1477) 

JULES  MICHELET 

THE  Duke  fled  to  Merges,  twelve  leagues 
distant,  without  saying  a  word ;  thence 
repaired  to  Gex,  where  the  steward 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lodged  him,  and  got 
him  to  attend  to  his  personal  wants. 

He  assembled  at  Salins  the  States  of 
SfSSSI  Franche-Comte,  where  he  spoke  haughtily, 
^*""  with  that  indomitable  courage  of  his,  of  his 
resources,  of  his  projects,  and  of  the  future 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  He  wis  about  to  col- 
lect an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  tax  his 
subjects  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  their  pos- 
sessions. .  .  .  The  States  groaned  to  hear 
him,  and  represented  to  him  that  the  country 
was  ruined ;  all  they  could  offer  him  was  three 
thousand  men,  and  that  solely  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

"Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "you 
will  soon  have  to  give  the  enemy  more  than 
you  refuse  your  Prince.  I  shall  repair  to 
Flanders  and  take  up  my  abode  there,  wHcre 
I  have  more  faithful  subjects.^''"'^^''^^^^^'^ 

(983) 
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He  said  the  same  to  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Flemings,  and  with  no  more  success.  The  ^^^ 
state  of  Dijon  did  not  fear,  declaring  that  the***^*"**- 
war  was  useless,  and  that  the  people  were  not 
to  be  trampled  down  on  account  of  a  wrongful 
quarrel,  which  could  come  to  no  good  end. 
Flanders  was  sterner  still,  and  replied  that  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  the  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans, and  had  not  troops  sufficient  to  disen- 
gage himself ,  he  had  only  to  send  them  word, 
and  the  Flemings  would  repair  to  his  rescue. 

On  hearing  this  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  fury,  swearing  that  the  rebels  should  paySJi.^^^'' 
dearly  for  their  insolence,  and  that  he  would 
shortly  level  their  walls  and  gates  with  the 
dust.  But  reaction  came  when  he  felt  his  soli- 
tary position,  and  he  sunk  into  deep  dejection. 
Referred  by  the  Flemings  to  the  French,  and 
by  the  French  to  the  Flemings,  what  was  left 
him? 

As  to  the  Duke  himself,  I  incline  to  believe 
that  the  idea  of  a  great  empire,  and  of  harmo- 
nizing into  one  orderly  whole  the  chaos  of 
provinces  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  master, 
excused  in  his  eyes  the  unjust  means  which  a 
man  of  noble  nature,  and  such  he  was,  might 
have  felt  prick  his  conscience.  This,  per- 
chance, is  the  reason  that  he  did  not  own  to 
himself  that  he  was  guilty,  and  recur  to  the 
true  remedy  pointed  out  by  the  sage  Comines: 
— ^To  turn  to  God,  and  confess  one's  fault.     GooqIc 

The  unfortunate  man  had  time  to  revolve 


Wi  «»  tiroituya  jombat  srssrs 


{ 


all  this  for  the  two  mcmtlis  that  lie  remamed 
near  Jcmx,  in  a  ^oomj  castle  ixi  ihte  JmL 
He  knrraed  a  camp  to  wfakb  no  :<ne  xame, 
hardly  a  iew  Kcniits.  But  ifAkMt  4id  ^ome, 
oottiving  each  odier^s  hoets,  was  bad  aenm; — 
this  ally  had  gone  over,  that  servant  disokc^^d 
ordcvs,  now  a  town  of  Lorraine  *had  aurren* 
dered,  and  next  day,  another.  As  these  re* 
pottB  were  brought  in  he  said  notbii^^.  lie 
saw  no  one,  hut  shut  himsell  up. 

Chagrin  would  most  likely  have  driven  him 
ftiady  had  not  the  Tcry  ^excess  of  his  chagrin 
and  wrath  roused  him.  From  every  quarter 
iS^ef  he  heard  of  men  acting  as  ii  he  were  already 
dead.  The  King,  who  bad  hidierto  disjilayed 
such  ^precaution  in  his  dealings  wkh  him,  had 
the  lEhichess  of  Savoy  carried  off  from  -his  ter- 
iritories,  from  his  castle  of  Rottvre,  and  was 
oiioiting  liie  .Somas  to  invade  Burgundy,  orf* 
f ering  to  take  charge  of  Flanders  himself, 
9ffaile  !fae  supplied  JLen6,  who  was  gradually 
ncomring  LorxaiiK,  witib  mon^.  How  Lor* 
nine  lay  nearest  of  all  to  the  Dirice's  heast; 
it  was  the  link  wliich  united  all  his  pro^nnccq^ 
and  the  natural  oentie  of  the  fiucgundian  Esn^ 
pire^  of  w^ikh  he  was  said  to  have  deaigtted 
to  make  Nancy  the  capital 

Thither  he  set  out,  as  soon  as  he  liad  got  a 

smaU  band  «^ther,  and  again  arrived  too 

Rteukts  l>te  (s^  ^  October),  three  days  after  R6ci£ 

^^^'     had  retaken  Nancy;  Tctaken  it,  but  not  pre- 

'visioned^  so  idat  the  duLtms  mu  tfamt  iielore 
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Rene  could  raise  numey,  take  Swiss  into  his 
pay,  and  form  an  army,  Nancy  would  be 
wrested  from  him.     The  Pope's  legate  was^gj 
intriguing  with  the  Swiss  in  favor  of  the  Duke  Sj*jSU«. 
of  Burgundy,  and  balanced  the  French  King's 
credit  with  them. 

All  Rene  could  at  first  obtain  was  that  the  ^^ 
confederates  should  send  an  embassy  to  theSifiSm 
Duke  to  ascertain  his  intentions ;  though  it  was 
little  worth  while  to  send,  since  every  one 
knew  beforehand  that  his  final  determination 
would  her— nothing  without  Lorraine  and  the 
Landgraviate  of  Alsace. 

Happily,  Rene  had  a  powerful,  active,  irre- 
sistible intercessor  with  the  Swiss — ^the  King. 
After  the  battle  of  Morat,  the  leaders  of  the 
Swiss  had  managed  to  be  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  Plessis-les^Tours,  where  these  brave  men 
found  thc;ir  Capua,  since  their  good  friend,  the 
.King,  by  flattery,  presents,  friendship,  and 
confidence,  bound  them  with  such  sweet 
chains,  that  they  did  all  he  wished,  resigned 
their  conquests  in  Savoy,  and  gave  up  every- 
thing for  an  inconsiderable  sum.  The  troops, 
victorious  in  the  late  brilliant  campaign,  dis- 
covered that  they  would  be  dismissed  to  the 
tedium  of  their  mountain  life  unless  thcj  de- 
clared for  Rene;  in  which  case  the  King  guar- 
anteed them  their  pay.  The  war,  it  was  true,  Theswht 
would  take  them  from  home,  the  service  was  ^^SiLry 
a  hireling  one ;  they  were  about  to  bcfj||n^  f^iei^u^ 
sad  history  ai  mercenary  soldiers. 


T(bege^w«8moedfor4eB|>aet^^  Nancy  w» 
f offering  severely.  ili6i»e  canmBsed  ISmitz^t- 
ittmdy  woihcittdj  i^teased,  and  got  no  otftieT  ^a*- 
racT  dttn  thapt  flie  might  tpowfaly  hin  eoocar 
in  liie  (Sfomig.  !I%e  deaooas  of  <Aie  trades, 
JS;J;;;igi^  butchers,  tanners,  rough  folk,  tot  full  ^f  heart 
^and  grGatimefiadB  olf  idle  Kihig),  cried  ^hame 
m  dieir  tomoB  im  not  taiding  him  vfho  had 
added  them  bo  wdl  an  the  fp^at  battle.  They 
fsdnted  to  ihe  poor  yoang  Prince  m  their 
atnds,  who  wecit  about  -pmnicnagj  weeping 
lifae  a;men<ticant  .  .  .  ^a  taa»e  bear  ^ich  Icrtr 
lowed  him  delighted  ^be  popu^lace  by  ^S^^ 
tering  and  courting,  after  its  if  ashion,  the  bear 
ei  Bcrae,  and  he  ivas  at  last  atiowtd,  wi(ho«tt 
the  cantons  being  pledged  by  the  ^qp,  to  levy 
rame  taoo&pB.  The  permission  mMj  in  fact,  efek 
laoning  ^e^eiytimig,  aince  the  iftMant  it  ^^was 
made  pmbiidy  ktmmn  that  there  were  four 
florins  la  ^onth  to  he  gained,  90  many  pro* 
lented  diemsdves  that  it  was  tfound  neoesBaffy 
Id  xange  them  tunder  die  reapecdve  banners  '^ 
the  cantons,  and  to  limk  dieic  mimber,  or  all 
wmdd  have  left 

The  difficulty  was  to  tuaJoe  this  long  march, 

in  the  heart  of  winter,  along  witli  ten  thomand 

Germws,  <)f ten  drutik,  who  obeyed  no  one. 

The  winter,  this  year,  w«  terrible,  a  Mm* 

SMMffttr«r  cow  winter;  and  the  Duke  'Cxiperieftced  {^ 

theiriM«r.  jjj^^^  the4isasteps'#f  the  famous  Tetoea*.  Vkmrn 

trandfed^iien  were  frozen  :to  dealh  on  <>hm^ 

mas  night  akiie;  and  manr$r  lost  their  imiiis 
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or  feet  The  horses  burst;  and  the  few  left 
were  sick  and  weakly.  Yet  how  make  up  his 
mind  to  raise  the  siege,  when  a  day  might 
place  the  city  in  his  hands ;  when  a  Gascon  de- 
serter had  brought  word  that  the  garrison  had 
eaten  all  the  horses,  and  were  subsisting  on 
dogs  and  cats? 

The  city  was  the  Duke'8,-if  he  could  main- 
tain a  strict  blockade,  and  prevent  any  one 
from  entering  it.  A  few  gentlemen  having 
contrived  to  throw  diemselves  in,  he  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  and  had  one  of  them  who  was 
taken,  hanged;  maintaining  (according  to  the 
Spanish  code),  that  ^^the  moment  a  prince  has^nSUf 
set  down  before  a  place,  whoever  passes  his 
lines  merits  death."  This  poor  gentleman, 
when  at  the  gibbet,  declared  that  he  had  an 
important  disclosure  to  make  to  the  Duke,  a 
secret  which  affected  his  personal  safety.  The 
Duke  charged  his  factotum,  Campobasso,  to 
leam  what  he  wanted;  now  what  he  wanted 
was,  to  reveal  all  Campobasso's  treasons:  the 
latter  had  him  executed  at  once. 

Rene,  what  with  Lorrainers  and  French- 
men, had  collected  an  army  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  he  had  been  apprised  by 
Campobasso  that  the  Duke  had  not  five  thou- ^he  two 
sand  fit  for  service.    The  Burgundians  settled*""*^ 
among  themselves  that  he  ought  to  be  warned 
of  the  small  force  on  which  he  could  depend; 
but  none  durst  address  him.    He  was  almost  ogle 
always  shut  up  in  his  teiit,  reading,  or  pretiend* 


ing  to  lead.  Tbt  Loint  of  Cfaimia,  who  tDok 
liie  tktk  ttpon  himself,  and  farced  ids  ynj  in^ 
immd  him  l^ng  dressed,  en  a  bed,  and  coald 
extract  hut  one  word  fiom  him:  ^^If  necsds  be, 
I  wiU  fight  alaae."  The  Kittg  of  Fortugai, 
who  went  to  see  .hiniy  kft  withovt  obtaiiiiii® 
more. 

He  was  addressed  as  if  he  wme  a  living 
nuEkj  hot  he  was  dead*  FxaBacfac-^omt^  opeaed 
asgotiatioBS  independent  of  him;  Flandns 
detained  his  dau^ter  as  a  hostage;  fik^uid, 
on  a  report  being  spread  of  his  death,  drove 
<MithJ8tax-gad)erers(endof  J>ecember).  The 
fatal  time  had  come.  The  best  diat  was  left 
for  him  to  do,  if  he  would  not  gp  and  ask  hia 
charici'.  subjects'  pardoo,  waa  to  seek  death  ta  the  aa- 
"''*^^*  sasilt,  or  to  endean^or^  with  the  amaU  b«t  long* 
tri»l  band  still  devoted  to  hiflt^  to  cut  hts  w«f 
through  Rent's  overpowering  forces.  He  had 
at tillety,  which  Rene  had  not,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  limited  extent  Hb  followers  were  few^ 
hut  they  were  truly  his,  lords  and  gentlemen, 
full  of  honor,  ancient  retainers,  resigned  to 
perish  widi  him. 
On  the  Saturday  evening  he  tried  a  last  as^ 
Hfa^M^  sault,  which  was  re|>ulsed  by  the  starving  gar- 
rison of  Nancy^  strengdieoed  as  they  were  by 
hope,  and  by  seeing  already  on  the  toweia  ol 
Saint  Nicolas  the  joyous  si|^lsof  deliverance. 
On  the  next  day,  through  a  heavy  fall  of  snow^ 
the  Duke  silently  quittf^d  his  campi  and  hast- 
ened to  nae et  the  enguy,  diinking  to  bar  tfacf 
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passage  wrlib  feis^  artilterjr.    He  had  not  much 
hope  htm^rff ;  and  as  lie'  was  pvMmg  on  his 
bcftnet,  the  enst  fell  to  Ae  ground:  "Hoc  cst^SS!^ 
sigmim  Dei,**  he  said,  and'  mounted  his  large 
blacfc  war-horse. 

The  BurgundKtns  soon  came  to  a  rnrulct 
swollen  by  the  melted  snow,  which  they  had 
to  ford,  and  then^  f roson  as  Acy  were,  to  take 
irp  a  postticm  and  await  the  Swiss.  The  latter; 
firil  of  hope,  and  supported  by  a  heaity  meal 
of  hot  soup,  largefy  watered  with  wine,  ar- 
rived from  Saint  Nicolas.  Shortly  before  the 
rencounter,  "a  Swiss  quickly  dtxmed  a  stole," 
showed  his  countrymen  the  Host,  and  assured 
them  that  whatever  might  be  the  result,  they 
were  aH  saved.  So  numerous  and  dense  were 
their  masses,  that  while  opposing  a  front  to  the 
Burgundfans^  and  occupying  ihefr  attention  at 
every  point,  they  easily  detached  a  body  from 
Ae  rear  to  turn  their  flank  as  at  Morat,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  heights  which  com- 
manded them.  One  of  the  victors  himself 
confesses  that  the  Ehike's  cannon  had  scarcely 
time  to  fire  a  shot.  As  soon  as  tfiey  saw  them- 
selves attacked  on  die  flank,  the  infantry  gavCj^^^ 
way,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  stay  their  ffiS? 
flight  They  heard  high  above  the  lowing^"^^' 
horn  oi  Underwald,  die  shrill  cornet  of  war. 
Their  hearts  were  chilled  by  the  sound,  ''for 
at  Morat  they  had  heard  ft.**' 

The  cavalry,  left  alone  in  presence  of  thirogle 
mass  of  twenty  tfiousand  men,  was  hardly  to 


Campo- 
baaso's 
treacherf. 
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be  discerned  oa  the  snow-covered  plain.  The 
snow  was  slippery,  and  the  horsemen  fell.  ^^At 
this  moment,"  says  the  eye-witness,  who  foi* 
lowed  in  the  pursuit,  "we  only  saw  horses 
without  riders,  and  all  sorts  of  property  aban- 
doned." The  greater  number  of  the  fugitives 
pressed  on  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Bussiere. 
Campobasso,  suspecting  this,  had  barred  the 
bridge,  and  awaited  them  there.  The  pursuit 
was  checked  on  his  account;  his  comrades, 
whom  he  had  just  deserted,  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  he  reserved  those  who  had  the 
means  of  paying  ransom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nancy,  who  saw  the 
whole  from  their  walls,  were  so  frantic  with 
joy  as  to  hurry  forth  without  precaution,  so 
that  some  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  friends  the 
Swiss,  who  struck  without  attending.  The 
mass  of  the  routed  were  impelled  by  the  in- 
clination of  the  ground  to  a  spot  where  two 
rivulets  met,  near  a  frozen  pond,  and  the  ice, 
which  was  weaker  over  these  running  waters, 
broke  under  the  weight  of  the  men-at-arms. 
Here,  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy  sank  forever.  The  Duke  stumbled 
there;  and  he  was  followed  by  men  whom 
Campobasso  had  left  for  the  purpose.  Others 
believe  that  it  was  a  baker  of  Nancy  who 
struck  him  first  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  that 
a  man-at-arms,  who  was  deaf,  and  did  not  hear 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  despatched 
him  with  thrusts  of  his  lance.  "^ 


Death  of 
^heDuke. 


iSeaiChtBT 
fCbarlct^ 


.IThis  «O0k  iflaoe  ^n  ISkmdKy  c(^  fmuaiT^ 
^477),  .and,  on  liioiiday<evcaiin^,  it  mM  fsdtk 
not  known  whttlier^twis  Omd^riiaive.  Tbe 
dhronkler  ol  >Reii6  ^natvdfy  coiffesses  (that  ihis 
nraster  'was  in  great  tflarm  lest  -be  shoulfl  we 
him  ?etum.  In  the  eveoing,  Campobasso,  whe 
p6i4i»pis  4mew  inore  <rf  Ike  matter  than  any 
one,  brought  4o  him  a  Roman  l^age,  ^  die 
House  of  Cokmna,  "who  ^ated  ^that  lie  had 
seen 'his  master  fitU.  ^l%e  said  page  and  a 
laf^cicompany  setoff  .  .  .  Acy  began  exam- 
inmg  all  ^  dead  bodies,  which  'were  nifleedl 
and  frozen,  and  could  hardly  Ibe  recognized, 
ffhe  page,  locking  here  ttmi  'there,  iounfl 
many  powerful  personages,  and  great  and  lit* 
fle  ones,  as  White  as  snow.  He  turned  ihem 
all  over.  .  .  .  '^AlarfP^he  said,  4iere  is  my  good 
lord/ 

**When  the  Duke  heard  that  he  was  found, 
itght  joyous  was  he,  notwithstanding  that  he 
would  rather  he  hrad  -remained  in  his  own 
country,  and  had  never  -begun  war  against 
him.  .  •  .  And  lie  said,  ^Bear  him  in  with  all 
honor.'  He  was  put  within  iair  linen,  and 
borne  into  thehousextf  <5eorge  Marqueiz,  into 

a 'back  Chamber,   fhe  said  Dulce  was  decently    _^ 

washed,  he  was  fair  as  snow;  ^he  was  small, 5S2e3L 
but  ^xceedmgly  well  limbed.    He  was  laid 
out  on  a  table,  covered  up  in  white  sheets,  wrfti 
a  Milken  pjflow^  a  red  canopy  above  his  head, 
his  hands  dasped  togeflier,  and^hcicross  and  ogle 
hidly  water  near  him.    All  who  wished  to  ^see 


Hit 


Eca^ 


hkn  might;  none  were  turned  back.  Some 
prayed  to  God  for  him,  others  not  •  .  .  Three 
days  and  three  nights  dbere  he  lay." 

He  had  met  with  rough  treattnent  His 
head  had  been  laid  open,  and  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  both  thighs,  and  in  the  fundament. 
He  had  been  with  some  difficulty  recognized. 
In  removing  his  head  from  the  ice,  the  skin 
had  come  off  on  that  side  of  his  face;  and  the 
other  cheek  had  been  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and 
wolves.  However,  his  attendants,  his  physi- 
cian, his  body-servant,  and  his  laundress,  rec-^ 
ognized  him  by  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
Montlhery,  by  his  teeth,  his  nails,  and  some  . 
private  marks. 

He  was  also  recognized  by  Olivier  de  la 
Marche,  and  many  of  the  principal  prisoners: 
'^Duke  Rene  led  them  to  see  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, entered  the  first,  and  uncovered  his 
head. . .  •  They  knelt  down:  ^AlasP  they  said, 
'there  is  our  good  master  and  lord.'  .  .  .  The 
Duke  had  proclamation  made  throughout  the 
city  of  Nancy  that  each  householder  should 
attend,  wax-taper  in  hand,  and  had  the  churcH 
of  St.  George  hung  all  round  with  black  cloth, 
and  sent  for  the  three  abbots  .  .  .  and  all  the 
priests  for  two  leagues  round.  Three  high 
masses  were  sung."  Rene,  in  deep  mourning 
mantle,  with  all  his  Lorraine  and  Swiss  cap- 
tains, came  to  sprinkle  him  with  holy  water, 
'^and  clasping  his  right  hand  in  his  under  the 
pall,"  he  exclaimed  graciously,  "Well-a-day, 


Hh  Kcomi^j  may  God  have  your  «oqI  in  fait 
hofy  keeping  I  You  liave  wrought  us  greet 
h%im  and  grief /^ 

it  w»  not  easy  to  persuade  die  people  that 
be  Mvho  had  beeni  die  theme  of  every  tcmgue 
was  reatly  dead.  . ..  .  He  was  ooRoealed,  ran 
die  rumor,  he  was  immured  in  prison,  he  had 
turned  monk;  he  had  been  seen  by  pilgrims  in  ^ 
Germany,  at  Rome,  at  Jerusalem;  sooner  or}^^ 
later  he  would  reappear,  like  King  Arthur  or^lSb!' 
Frederick  Barbarossa;  it  was  certain  that  he 
would  return.      There  were  merchants  even 
who  gave  goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  double 
when  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  back. 

It  is  asserted  that  die  gendeman  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  him,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  could  never  be  consoled,  and  died  of 
grief.  If  he  were  thus  regretted  by  the 
enemy,  how  much  more  by  his  servants,  by 
those  who  had  known  his  noble  nature,  before 
he  lost  hiis  head  and  was  ruined  I  When  the 
chapter  of  die  Golden  Fleece  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Saint-Sauveur's,  Bruges,  and  the 
knights,  reduced  to  five,  beheld  in  this  vast 
church,  on  a  cushion  of  black  velvet,  the 
Duke's  collar  which  occupied  his  accustomed 
place,  and  read  upon  his  scutcheon,  after  the 
list  of  his  titles,  "the  dolorous  word.  Dead/* 
they  burst  into  tears. 

[The  Turks  ravage  Italy  with  fire  aiid^ogle 
sword   (1477-1478).     Giulio  de'  Medici  is 
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killed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi;  his 
brother,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  succeeds 
(1478).  The  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain 
are  united  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
.j^  Isabella  of  Castile  (1479).  The  Inquisition 
is  established  in  Spain ;  first  auto-de-f  6  ( 1484) 
at  Seville.] 
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